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A TRUE REFORMER.—PART VI. 


CHAPTER XXI.—TO BUSINESS AT LAST. 


Bur even the longest winter must 
come to an end. Parliament was 
summoned for the 8th of February, 
and a day or two before that we 
established ourselves in London. 
“Better take a furnished house 
for a season or two,” said Mr. Pater- 
son, ‘till you see your way, and 
find out exactly what you want. 
A house that would suit you very 
well now, might be inconvenient 
by-and-by, if you become a great 
man; besides it is just as well to 
begin quietly. It is easy enough 
to expand in your scale of living, 
the difficulty always is in contract- 
ing it.” Acting on this sound advice 
we had secured a small house in the 
direction of Queen’s Gate. My first 
impulse would have been to settle 
down somewhere near to Westmin- 
ster, but I recollected that Lord 
Palmerston had recommended a walk 
home as the best sedative after the 
excitement of debate, so in this view 
the distance appeared just the pro- 
per thing. The house, of which 
Eva expressed full approval when 
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we went up to town together to make 
a final selection, was of the regular 
London pattern, two rooms to a 
floor; a comfortable, but gloomy 
dining-room, with a still more 
gloomy apartment at the back, to be 
devoted henceforth to blue-books 
and business ; two drawing-rooms on 
the first floor, to which the rest of 
the house had been sacrificed ;. then 
came a bedroom and dressing-room ; 
over that a spare room gestined for 
Sybil later in the season, with a 
little workroom for Eva at the back ; 
while a narrow staircase led from 
this floor to the servants’ rooms at 
the top, where you could touch the 
ceiling with your hand, and where 
they must inevitably be burnt to death 
on the outbreak of fire. The furni- 
ture was good and new, for the 
original tenant (‘something in the 
city’) had only been a short time in 
occupation, Nobody in the house 
seemed ever to have written a letter, 
the appliances for which were wholly 
wanting, or opened a book; but the 
addition of a writing-table or two 
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and some book-shelves completed 
our arrangements in this respect, and 
when our books and other belong- 
ings were unpacked our new abode 
began to look sufficiently snug. 

About this time the schedule was 
completed at last, the duties finally 
paid and declarations sworn, and 
the estate handed over to my own 
control. And looking over the ac- 
count, I was really distressed to see 
how small were the charges made 
for transacting all my _ business, 
hardly enough, it seemed, to pay 
for the wine we had drunk at Mr. 
Paterson’s table. Discovering how 
little there was to discharge for all 
the trouble the firm had taken on 
my behalf, I felt more than ever 
ashamed at the horrid suspicions 
of earlier days, the very thought 
of which made my cheeks tingle, 
more especially when I recalled the 
unworthy expectations of later ones, 
that these disinterested exertions in 
the matter of the election and every- 
thing else would be accounted for 
in the bill. The bill paid, there 
was still a heavy Joad of obligation 
remaining, of genuine hearty kind- 
ness, which it would be difficult 
ever to repay. 

“And now,” said my kind old 
friend, as we were talking over the 
business in his room in Gracechurch 
Street, “you see pretty clearly how 
matters stand. Arranging, as we 
have done, to distribute your elec- 
tion expenses over three years, and 
giving you a couple more to clear 
off the succession duties, you leave 
your capital untouched, and _ still 
have close upon two thousand five 
hundred a-year to start with. You 
won't find it a penny too much for 
a man in Parliament, especially if 
you are going to be liberal in your 
subscriptions and so forth, down at 
Leatherby ; but, depend on it, you 
will find it every bit as easy to live 
on that sum as on twice the amount. 
Everything depends on the scale 
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you start upon. We are all crea- 
tures of habit. So, if I may pre- 
sume to offer advice on the matter, 
I would say, begin quietly. There 
is no call to do much for the first 
year or two, and it will be easy 
enough to expand as occasion re- 
quires.” 

It was in furtherance of sound 
advice of the same kind previously 
administered, with which my expe- 
rience of English life so far acquired 
entirely agreed, for I had already 
discovered it was very easy to spend 
money, that the modest house by 
Queen’s Gate had been selected, 
and our household was now organ- 
ised on a scale to match. Frederic, 
Mr. Paterson’s servant, got us a man 
like himself, and a cook and under- 
maid were procured through Mrs. 
Herries’s agency, who, with Annette, 
completed the establishment. I 
bought a brougham and a light 
pheeton for Eva, for which, follow- 
ing universal custom, we jobbed the 
horses, together with a corpulent 
coachman, accustomed evidently to 
late hours and beer; we jobbed also 
a couple of saddle-horses, good for 
park riding, but not for much else. 

‘Now, Eva,” I said, on the event- 
ful morning when Parliament was 
to assemble, “I have kept the purse 
hitherto, and all the accounts, In- 
dian fashion, but I am going to be 
dreadfully busy now, so you must 
take the housekeeping off my hands. 
See, here is a little stock-in-trade for 
the fair accountant,” and so saying 
I produced a little volume bound in 
russia, with gilt edges and a gilt 
lock and key, gilt lettered ‘‘ Cash- 
Book” on the back. 

“JT will try, Charlie, but I am 
afraid I shall make an awful mess 
of it. I never could understand 
anything about accounts.” 

“TI suppose you have never had 
much to do with them, so far, dear, 
but you will find it the easiest thing 
possible. You just put on this side 
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all the money you receive, and on 
the other all you spend, and the 
difference will be your balance in 
hand.” 

“Tll try, Charlie; but I never 
could do addition of money, and I 
am sure I shall never be able to 
add up those long pages properly.” 

“A little practice will make it 
quite easy, my child. It’s a mere 
question of practice. Look at that 
dashing young lady in the counting- 
house at the Belgravia. I don’t 
suppose she was particularly clever, 
but she could add you up a bill, 
or turn napoleons into sovereigns 
at the exchange of the day, like 
lightning. You have only to try, 
and with a little practice you will 
be astonished at your own powers 
in the arithmetical line.” 

“Oh, it’s all very well to flatter, 
Charlie, but you don’t know how 
stupid I am. I am sure [ shall 
never be able to manage it.” And 
Eva, as she said this, leaned over 
the table on which the book was 
lying, and looked quite downcast, 
and almost ready to cry. 

“You know, Eva,’’ I said, after 
a pause, “I don’t want to bother 
you, but a moderate degree of care 
in money matters makes money go 
much further, and will add to the 
comfort of both of us. You can’t 
want to go through life without a 
little trouble of this sort. All I 
want you to do is to make a begin- 
ning.” 

“ It 
said Eva; “but I am afraid of 
making blunders, and then you 
will be angry with me.” 

“Angry with you, my dear Eva! 
When have I ever been angry with 
you? How can you say such things ?” 

“No, not angry exactly; but you 
will look so grave if I don’t manage 
that dreadful book properly, and 
then I shall get frightened, and then 
I shall be more stupid than ever.” 

“It is I who am stupid, to look 


isn’t the trouble I mind,” 
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so solemn without meaning any- 
thing by it. But I don’t want to 
make these accounts very tremend- 
ous at first. I will tell you how 
we will arrange matters. I must 
keep an account of some sort with 
the Leatherby bank, or old St. Leger 
will be in a huff, and Mrs. Gernell 
will never forgive us. I will make 
over their cheque-book to you. You 
shall draw cheques upon them for 
all your expenditure, and then at 
the end of the month I will make 
good what you have drawn from 
them from my London account, so 
as to keep a fixed balance with 
them. You shall be, in fact, a fixed 
imprest holder, as the accountants 
call it.” 

“T don’t understand what that 
means,” said Eva; “but I think 
I should be able to manage the 
cheques much better than keeping 
that dreadful book.” 

This arrangement was accordingly 
determined on, and I set off to take 
my seat in the House. But some- 
how this day, to which I had been 
looking forward so impatiently, yet 
brought with it a certain sense of 
disappointment. Already there was 
a tinge of alloy in the anticipated 
happiness, a. bitter flavour left from 
the morning’s talk. Could I be. 
doing my duty by my little wife’ 
if she was thus so soon getting to 
be afraid of my looks and words? 
How, if a feeling of this sort had 
so soon arisen, when we had thus 
far been like lovers leading a honey- 
moon life, how would it be kept 
down amid the distractions and 
preoccupations of the profession I 
had now embarked upon? Some 
such uneasy reflections came un- 
bidden into my mind as I walked 
down towards Westminster, but I 
was too much engrossed by the 
coming ceremony to pursue the re- 
flection. We are fond of saying 
that we are the creatures of circum- 
stance; but is it not oftener true 
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that we allow circumstances to mas- 
ter us, instead of shaping them to 
suit our purpose? . We see more 
or less dimly in the course of life 
whither we are tending, and might, 
if we chose, keep clear of the rocks 
looming ahead; but vanity, pride, 
oftener still indolence and a sort of 
mental flabbiness, from which hardly 
any are free, act more powerfully 
than the whispered murmurings of 
conscience, and thus too often we 
are content to drift on till it is too 
late to avert the disaster. 

Sergeant Lowder was waiting for 
me by appointment in Westminster 
Hall, having just come off a case in 
the Common Pleas, and under his 
shelter I made my first entry through 
the side-door sacred to members. It 
was worth being in Parliament, I 
observed, if only that you can hear 
the debates when you like, without 
being subjected to the indignities 
undergone by visitors to the galleries. 
Why should the servants of the 
people’s representatives surpass in 
insolence all other creatures of the 
beadle and verger class? And I 
thought if ever I became better 
acquainted with the Speaker, I 
would take the liberty of putting 
that question to him. 

In the library we found Mr. Sheep- 
shanks, who had come up on one of 
his rare visits to town, and who, 
with the Sergeant, introduced me to 
the House. There were five or six 
members to be sworn in, and after 
that process, there being no room 
this day behind the Treasury bench, 
I took up my position on a back 
seat below the gangway on the 
same side,.and set out from there 
to watch the men and manners of 
the place. On this first day there 
was little doing, although the House 
was very full. There was the usual 
address, but the speeches on it from 
the Opposition were brief and un- 
interesting: and we all got away in 
time for dinner. We partook of 
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that meal at the Lowders, who had 
found us out immediately on our 
coming to town. There was a rather 
large party, and as the Sergeant 
took Eva down I overheard him 
say, ‘So, Mrs. West, your husband 
has made his début in the House 
at last.” ‘‘Yes,” said Eva; “I am 
so glad. I wish I had been there. 
But did he make a nice speech?” 
After this I did not feel very 
keen about discussing my first day 
in Parliament with her after we 
returned home, but as it happened, 
Eva did not put any questions. 

The popular notion about young 
and aspiring members is, that they 
enter the House ardent with zeal, 
burning to distinguish themselves, 
and sitting steadily through the 
debates in the hope of some chance 
opportunity of coming forward; or 
else that they work up for some 
great occasion when they may break 
out with a great oration; but that 
these zealots gradually cool down on 
making the surprising discovery that 
a mere indefinite aspiration after 
greatness is not a specific recipe for 
obtaining it, and eventually settle 
down into humdrum members of 
the ordinary kind, vastly different 
to the creations of their early fan- 
cies. However that may be, the 
process of disillusion ought certainly 
not to take long; and, as already 
remarked, I had seen sufficient, 
even during my few visits to the 
gallery of the House, to admit of 
forming a pretty clear conception 
of what the reality of membership 
would be, the dreary waste of time, 
the indescribable tedium of about 
three-fourths of the business that 
went on. Nor did it take long to 
discover that an ordinary member 
need be very little there ; and in fact 
I used at first to attend only suffi- 
ciently often to vote when required 
for any important division, and to 
learn the ways of the House, which, 
after all, so far at least as regarded 
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their effect on other people, were 
very soon mastered. The thing 
which bad most interest for me was 
the comparative success of different 
members ; to analyse the reasons why 
some men, not particularly able or 
striking in their delivery, neverthe- 
less always were listened to with 
attention, while others, although 
maybe voluble enough, were uni- 
formly snubbed and _ suppressed. 
But the ways and manners of the 
House generally were an_ inter- 
esting study. The most noticeable 
thing, perhaps, was the sort of 
deprecating manner which members 
generally assumed, especially when 
walking through Westminster Hall 
or in the lobbies, between four and 
five o'clock, at which time the latter 
place usually contained a sprinkling 
of constituents seeking admission, or 
admiring the spectacle in the ab- 
stract. I do not say but that some 
members, who saw the obsequious 
policeman jostling visitors aside to 


make way for them, may have felt 
inward pride at a sense of their im- 


portance. There may perhaps have 
been such, possibly borough mem- 
bers for Liberal constituencies, but 
the general aspect of members was 
one of a deprecating character, as 
much as tp say, Here we are, gentle- 
men, most unworthy misrepresenta- 
tives of you who are looking on. 
We feel that the difference in our 
positions is ‘a most invidious one, 
and really if things were as they 
ought to be, you would be in our 
places and we in yours; but, in the 
mean time, pray excuse us, we are 
very humble. The attitude of the 
Ministerial members towards the 
rest of the House was even more 
apologetic, as if to say, It is really 
quite absurd that we should be in 
office and you gentlemen not; but 
pray don’t suppose we take any 
credit to ourselves for it—a mere 
accident, a foolish trick of speaking 
has done it, or something insig- 
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nificant of that sort; pray excuse 
us, we are really very humble. 
This, however, was a mere lobby 
and library manner, so to speak. 
Inside the House the Treasury 
Bench could be fierce enough ; per- 
suasive indeed, and mildly reproach- 
ful towards their erring friends be- 
low the gangway, who were dis- 
posed to be always kicking over the 
Treasury traces, and, in fact, gave a 
great deal more trouble than the 
Opposition, but rolling out sarcasm 
and defiance against honourable 
gentlemen on the other side of the 
House. 

Another thing that struck me at 
first very keenly was the want of 
reality about the party struggling 
that went on, or, to be more accu- 
rate, the artificial nature of the con- 
test, for the strife was sometimes 
real enough in one sense. I could 
have understood that youngsters at 
a debating club might grow hot 
over argument, profoundly impressed 
with the truth and importance of 
their own views of things; that 
men just on the threshold of public 
life, should believe there was only 
one side to any question, and be un- 
able to understand how anybody 
could think differently from them- 
selves; how in such cases passion 
might be made to do duty for logic, 
and anger take the place of articu- 
late utterance: but I confess to a 
feeling of surprise when I came to 
look on and see who the men were 
that carried on this Parliamentary 
warfare; that the leaders on both 
sides were quite old men, whose 
own political careers gave evidence 
in how many different ways the 
same opinions could be regarded by 
similar minds, not to say the same 
minds; men in the decline of life, 
who in all other affairs had probably 
grown tolerant and dispassionate, 
free from the passions and preju- 
dices which pervert the judgment 
of younger people; men, in short, 
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whom one would be disposed to 
regard as raised above the level of 
ordinary strife, and who might survey 
in undisturbed serenity the strife of 
less experienced and more hot- 
blooded mortals. Of course I knew 
that it actually was not so; but then 
Merrifield and Braham and_ the 
rest had hitherto been mere ab- 
stractions, and it was not until I 
had taken my seat and noticed the 
sea of bald heads whenever mem- 
bers were uncovered, that I realized 
the incongruity of the proceedings. 
Indeed, the older the men the more 
fierce the language very often. The 
bitterest sarcasms upon the Govern- 
ment used to come from a man well 
on the wrong side of sixty, and the 
most violent and recriminative re- 
joinders from an equally venerable 
opponent. In fact, in politics men 


seemed always to remain young ; 
and the seniors, who, it might be 
supposed, would have preferred sit- 
ting calmly to survey our conflicts 


from afar, like the blameless Ethio- 
pians of Homer, were the very Ajax 
and Hector of the strife. This 
struck me the more coming from 
India, where old men—that is, old 
Englishmen—of any sort were rare, 
being either civilians passed over 
in promotion, and therefore with- 
drawn from the race of official 
competition, or generals and gover- 
nors, personages to be treated with 
deference and respect. 

The want of reality about Parlia- 
mentary warfare struck me the more 
visibly, because when I entered the 
House parties in their original sense 
had ceased to exist. In former 
days the two great divisions repre- 
sented two specific sets of altogether 
diverse political opinions, and a man 
found no difficulty in deciding to 
which of the two he would belong. 
jut now there was no longer any 
positive difference in principle be- 
tween them. The one side had given 
up its original réle of resisting all 
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change, the other its advocacy of 
constant change. Both parties now 
admitted that reform of any part of 
our institutions was advisable, if 
only a sufficient case could be made 
out for it; opinion merely differed 
as to what constituted a valid 
case. Further so many of the 
leaders had changed both their 
opinions and their sides at different 
times, even the two parties having 
once themselves changed places—the 
whilome constitutionalists on one 
memorable occasion setting the exam- 
ple of taking a header over a consti- 
tutional Niagara while their oppon- 
ents in vain tried to swim against 
the torrent—and in fact all broad 
lines of demarcation had become 
blurred and almost obliterated. The 
opinions of the two parties were now 
for the most part shaped by the 
views of their leaders for the time 
being; and as it was usually quite 
an open question what view each of 
these two distinguished men would 
take upon any point that arose, 
party politics were reduced to a 
perfectly incoherent condition. All 
that could be predicted was, that 
whichever side got the start in any 
proposal, the other would probably 
oppose it; one party was just as 
likely as the other to assume at any 
moment the office of drag to the 
political coach. But it was plain 
that there needed only the rise of 
some great question of principle in 
order. that the House should re- 
cast itself anew; the existing party 
distinctions covered no longer any 
real differences of opinion; while 
the majority of the members were 
so essentially agreed on main prin- 
ciples as to present the elements for 
a combined party with a command- 
ing majority, so soon as the ties of 
personal predilections and dislikes 
which stil#retained men in nominal 
bondage should be shaken off. I 
give these first impressions now be- 
cause, although they may be by no 
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means original, other persons having 
no doubt received them in their turn 
just in the same way, it appeared to 
me that first impressions were the 
most accurate; for that after a cer- 
tain time men in the House got to 
settle down into a conventional way 
of looking at all political matters, 
till at last the formalities of party 
government became in their eyes 
Something inherent in the natural 
condition of things. 

Another phenomenon which sur- 
prised me a good deal at first was 
the number of members who seemed 
to have no business in Parliament. 
I don’t mean the young swells who 
entered for the fun of the thing, or 
as something to be done as a matter 
of course, just like coming of age, 
and who seldom showed except at 
four o’clock, when questions were 
asked, or perhaps looked in for half 
an hour with their white ties and 
button-hole geraniums after dinner ; 
nor the older county members, who, 
if they seldom spoke, added weight 
to the House, and formed a very 
imposing audience; nor the lawyers 
whose main attention was given to 
their professional practice, and who 
looked at politics merely as a means 
toanend. There were a Jot of men 
who seemed to fulfil no useful func- 
tions either in or out of the House; 
who knew nobody, not even each 
other; who seldom spoke at all and 
never to the point; middle-aged men 
for the most part with a very ques- 
tionable command of the letter A, 
who sat about in obscure parts of 
the House, and apparently derived 
from that -proceeding their only 
gratification. 

It would be a trite thing to re- 
mark that if there were not many 
good speakers, the House collectively 
made a very formidable audience, 
but the impression was so striking 
at first that it is worth recording. 
One felt that whatever might be 
the mental calibre of each particular 


individual, there was sure to be 
some one in the assembly who 
would detect a fallacy, some one 
against whose taste any favlt of 
manner or impropriety of thought 
would offend. But what struck me 
still more forcibly, more even than 
the ease and readiness of the best 
speakers, was the tolerance of the 
House for bores. Certain men, in- 
deed, for flippancy without wit, or 
something or other offensive in their 
manner, were put down without 
mercy; but for wearisome talking if 
otherwise inoffensive there appeared 
an infinite sufferance, although it 
must be added the House would often 
he made up of bores only, waiting 
for their own innings, and exercising 
patience on the give-and-take princi- 
ple. What conceivable object these 
gentlemen proposed to themselves 
it would be difficult to understand. 
They had never anything original 
to say, nor anything original in the 
manner of saying it; they did not 
advance the cause of humanity or 
legislation by speaking, nor even 
their own, for their utterances sel- 
dom got more than a line or two of 
space in the newspapers, and were 
very often left out altogether, and 
what they said, or thought, or did, 
had not the smallest apparent influ- 
ence on anybody or anything; yet 
night after night would these gen- 
tlemen be in their places, springing 
up in coveys whenever the plat- 
form was vacant to catch the 
Speaker’s eye, time after time, till 
at last by the process of elimination 
every one of the party had had his 
say, and the debate could be closed. 
Night after night this used to go 
on, and the same well-known names 
to appear in next morning’s paper 
with a brief abstract tagged on to 
each. But different orders of beings 
find happiness in different ways; 
the jackdaw, perhaps, takes quite as 
much pleasure in its croaking as 
the nightingale in its song. 
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However, I give these impres- 
sions because they only lasted for a 
time. After a very few days the 
strangeness of the life passed off; 
men no longer noticed the new 
member in the library or other 
haunts of the house; and I came 
and went like the rest. And then 
arose impatience to enter on the 
real business which brought me 
there. The point was how to set 
about it, for I was too keenly alive 
to the faults of others not to be 
anxious to avoid becoming a bore 
myself. There was of course the 
regular recipe of a big first speech 
for a new member is always listened 
to; but then a big speech might 
prove flat, and it would be awkward 
to start again with the incubus of a 
first failure. A better course ap- 
peared to be to warm gradually into 
work, beginning by casual remarks 
in committee, and so _ proceeding 
onwards to higher flights with 
practice, as the first shyness wofe 
off, taking care, above all, never to 
say anything unless there were some- 
thing to say. But my first attempt 
was not a very happy one. The Pay- 
master-General to the Forces, who 
had just been caught and was quite 
new to military business, having 
stated that the artillery was divided 
into horse and foot artillery, I rose 
to explain that there were three kinds 
of artillery recognised in her Majes- 
ty’s service —namely, horse, field, 
and garrison artillery; whereupon 
that official replied that this was 
just what he meant—there was the 
artillery with horses for duty in 
the field, and there was the ar- 
tillery for garrison duty, which he 
had for convenience’ sake styled 
the foot-artillery; but he was ob- 
liged to the honourable and gallant 
member for setting him right as to 
the more exact terminology, whereon 


there was a slight titter. And next 
Saturday the Overseer, a weekly 
paper much given to epigram and 
omniscierce, devoted one of the 
smart little paragraphs that made up 
its first two or three pages to this 
incident. ‘The colonels are being 
reinforced by the captains. The last 
recruit to this obstructive brigade is 
a Captain West of the artillery, who 
succeeded Lord Stowe at Leatherby 
(borough with of course a purely 
agricultural constituency), a young 
officer evidently endowed with a 
fine capacity for small regimental 
details, as evidenced by his flippant 
comment on the Paymaster-General’s 
statement last Friday sennight. 
When will these military gentry 
understand that the country does 
not care a fig whether a thing is 
called a battery or a brigade, but wants 
men with a definite policy on mili- 
tary organisation; above all, wants 
brains? Cannot they understand, 
too, that it is because we cannot 
find knowledge conjoined with ideas 
that the country prefers a civilian 
administration of the army—prefers 
even the vague generalities of the 
Paymaster-General to the small ex- 
actness of military men, who seem 
unable to look beyond their own 
parade ground?’ This was a bad 
beginning, and matters did not im- 
prove when, a day or two later, on 
Mr. Thorowcome observing that the 
inspector-general of recruiting con- 
sidered it a very healthy sign that 
the artillery were only about 1500 
below their proper strength, the de- 
mon of impatience possessed me to 
get up and say that as a matter of 
fact the regiment was just 1850 
short of the required recruits, and 
that this fact appeared in my poor 
judgment to indicate a very unsatis- 
factory state of things. Whereupon 
Mr. Thorowcome blandly retorted 
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that no doubt the honourable and 
gallant member (from whose valu- 
able aid in these discussions he hoped 
the House would derive much future 
benefit) thought with others of his 
cloth that there was nothing like lea- 
ther. Well, the honourable and gal- 
lant member’s statement about the 
strength of the artillery might very 
possibly be correct, although he had 
no reason to doubt that the return 
which he held in his hand was quite 
exact as to the facts; but the real 
thing to look to was the general 
condition of recruiting in the British 
army generally, and he was able to 
announce that whereas six years be- 
fore, when the right honourable gen- 
tleman on the opposite bench had 
charge of the department [this was a 
hit at old Perkyman], the establish- 
ment was 5.27 per cent short of its 
proper strength, it was now only 4.63 
per cent short, and for his part he (Mr. 
Thorowcome) considered that this 
was a far from unsatisfactory result 
to have brought gbout in six years. 
Further, he would take the oppor- 
tunity of reminding the House that 


whereas at the period in question the, 


army fourth-class reserve numbered 
only 835 men, it now amounted to 
978 men. 

This was a bad beginning. At 
the Union Jack, indeed, my début 
was rather favourably regarded. The 
Overseer was not much read at that 
institution, and my attacks, as my 
friends there were pleased to call 
them, both on the Paymaster-Gen- 
eral and the War Minister were con- 
sidered to be very much to the 
point. ‘You're quite right, West, 
my boy,” said Cobbe Smith; “ the 
State of the regiment is perfectly 
disgraceful. Would you believe it? 
in my battery we are eleven men 
and a trumpeter short of our proper 
complement; and as for horses, why, 
if we were to go on a campaign to- 
morrow, we should have to leave a 
couple of guns behind. I declare to 
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you I have been in the regiment 
more than twenty years, and I never 
saw anything like it.” And Cobbe 
Smith was so oppressed with a sense 
of his inability to proceed on a cam- 
paign the next morning with all the 
guns of his battery, that he sat back 
on the ottoman in moody silence, 
with his hands thrust into his trou- 
sers-pockets. 

“Then look at the promotion,” 
broke in Straight. “Just look at 
me, six-and-twenty years in the ser- 
vice, and no more chance of getting 
the command of a horse brigade than 
West here.” 

“But what can you expect with a 
parcel of civilians to manage things? 
Why, if you were to show old Thor- 
owcome a gun, I'll bet he wouldn’t 
know the breech from the muzzle.” 

“Well, I hope West will show 
them up properly, with their blun- 
ders and ignorance,” added Straight ; 
“I know I would if I were in Par- 
liament, but I shall never have that 
luck.” 

Notwithstanding the moral sup- 
port afforded by the approbation of 
Cobbe Smith and Straight, I felt 
that it would never do to remain in 
this false position, and determined 
to make a vigorous effort for escape. 
The opportunity arrived almost 
sooner than I expected, for on old 
Nixon’s motion that the strength of 
the army should be reduced by ten 
thousand men, there was. at one 
point of the debate a sort of slack- 
ness in the rising of members to 
occupy the vacancy: in a sudden 
access of audacity I got up, and heard 
my name called by the Speaker. 
There was no help for it now, and 
accordingly I made my plunge. I 
had made the discovery on the 
previous occasion when offering 
my unfortunate remarks, that it is 
not necessary for being heard to 
shout at the top of your voice, and 
so fortunately managed to get off at 
once in the right sort of pitch, with- 
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out bawling or speaking so low as 
to be indistinct. I had my speech 
ready, a disquisition on general mili- 
tary principles, which it was easy by 
the interpolation of a few sentences 
to adapt to the point at issue—a 
practice, | afterwards found, which 
was not uncommon among honour- 
able members, so that you give your 
speech all the appearance of an im- 
promptu utterance. Yet this in- 
deed it virtually was on the present 
occasion ; for although I could have 
repeated my speech by heart, as 
thought over in many a walk be- 
tween Westminster and Queen’s 
Gate, somehow when once I warm- 
ed into the subject, new ways of 
putting my ideas rose in my mind, 
and I found myself going off the 
track I had laid out. ‘This sort of 
inspiration which possesses some 
people when acting under the in- 
fluence of an audience is quite inex- 
plicable and incapable of being ana- 
lysed, but it is, | suppose, what all 
men experience who have the gift 
of ready speaking. To have recited 
an impromptu speech in a room by 
myself would have been utterly im- 
possible. I could not have got out 
half-a-dozen consecutive sentences 
without writing them down or stop- 
ping to think. But once on my legs 
in the House, and charged with spe- 
cific ideas, there appeared no sort of 
difficulty in expressing them. The 
difficulty was indeed to know when 
to stop; and although I seemed to 
be on my legs for only about ten 
minutes, [ found by the clock that 
the speech had lasted for more than 
forty. 

There could be no doubt of the 
success of this first effort, even if 
some of the morning papers had not 
devoted a special article to it next 
morning. When the House becomes 
so silent that nothing is to be heard 
but your own voice; when members 
cease to go out, and the place grad- 
ually gets fuller as the speech goes 
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on, and when, without being able 
to recognise any one in particular, 
you become sensible of a sea of 
faces all turned towards you, it does 
not need the “hear, hear,” which 
breaks in at intervals and follows 
at the end, to tell you that the effort 
has been effective. The Treasury 
Bench did not cheer, perhaps be- 
cause members did not wish to 
commit themselves to specific ap- 
proval of some of my ideas; but 
there was no opposition on either 
side, for I had endeavoured to 
place the matter above a_ party 
footing, and several acquaintances 
from both sides offered their con- 
gratulations afterwards. My object 
was partly, of course, to let people 
know that there was one soldier at 
any rate who did not think that 
there was nothing like leather; and 
when I said that the honourable 
proposer of the amendment ap- 
peared to have a good deal of reason 
on his side when he urged that the 
army should be greduced by ten 
thousand men, for that the existing 
establishment had been arrived at 
upon no definite principle, and was 
neither one thing nor the other—too 
large for peace, too small for war— 
the gentlemen below the -gangway 
gave -plenty of applause, ‘which, 
however, died away when I went 
on to -say that there was no reason 
why the particular strength he pro- 
posed should be more suitable in 
the nature of things than that pro- 
posed by the Government; and 
that, as the burden of proof lay 
with those who wanted change, it 
would be proper to support the 
establishment fixed by the Govern- 
ment till some other specific distri- 
bution should be shown to be more 
suitable; then the approbation ceased 
in this part of the House, but was 
taken up on the other side. But the 
point of what I advanced was in the 
development of the argument that 
this mode of dealing with the army 
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was as politically unscientific and 
unsafe as it was opposed to all 
sound economy. ‘The time has 
surely arrived, I submitted, for 
recognising the fact that a standing 
army is no longer dangerous to the 
liberties of the country. At any 
rate, if danger were to arise from 
that quarter, it would not be from 
the power given to the Crown or 
the Government, but from an en- 
tirely different and opposite condi- 
tion of things. It was surely time 
to recognise the fact that the old 
military polity of nations arming for 
war had passed away, and become 
replaced by a new state of society, 
under which all Europe stood ready 
armed. The gradual change from 
a peace to a war footing, which 
occurred in former times, was no 
longer met with. The change was 
instantaneous; and therefore for 
England alone to rely on the old 
system, keeping up a force in peace 
time which was neither one thing 
nor the other, trusting to meeting the 
difficulty somehow or another, was 
as complete an anachronism, to say 
nothing of the waste and extrava- 
gance involved, as if resort were 
had to the practice of the middle 
ages, when the king called on the 
barons to summon their men-at- 
arms, and to come and_ invade 
France. It is not the case that the 
military liabilities of the country 
vary from year to year. The only 
variation that takes place is in the 
feelings of the nation, alternating be- 
tween false assurance and unreason- 
ing fear, or according to the greater 
or smaller attention given to Conti- 
nental politics, as evidenced by the 
whimsical additions to and reduc- 
tions of the army; but the liabil- 
ity remains in fact a constant quan- 
tity, being properly measured, not 
by our false fears or false confi- 
dence, but by the military power of 
other nations, which, if it alters at 
all, alters only to increase. What 
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we had to do, then, was first to 
obtain a clear view of our liabilities, 
which surely it might be possible 
to arrive at, and then to frame our 
military organisation accordingly. 
Our insular position would, no 
doubt, admit of our doing this on a 
smaller and cheaper scale than was 
practicable for other nations; but if 
our dangers were less, our respon- 
sibilities were not; and until the 
national voice distinctly repudiated 
that responsibility, and pronounced 
that England’s future policy should 
be limited to the defence of our own 
shores from invasion, this playing fast 
and loose with the army was a childish 
policy, equally unworthy of a great 
nation, or a government responsible 
for the exercise of foresight. Not 
the least fault of such a policy was 
its wastefulness, for war as for peace. 
For war, because if one fact was 
plainly demonstrated by recent his- 
tory, it was that war could only be 
waged cheaply, if waged quickly ; 
but it was plain to any one who 
thought about it, that our present 
system would oblige us, in case of 
war, to drift into a repetition of the 
futuous mode of pursuing it which 
we followed at the beginning of the 
century, when Ministers came down 
to the House to propose a vote of 
forty thousand men as a sort of 
number which would furnish a good 
lot of fighting, and keep a few stray 
expeditions agoing till the next meet- 
ing of Parliament; and when people 
looked on a war as a sort of chronic 
outlet for the constitution, like a 
seton in a scrofulous patient, which 
might be kept going for an indefi- 
nite time, or at any rate till the Gov- 
ernment went out—money and blood 
enough being frittered away in the 
long-run to have settled the matter 
in a single campaign if properly 
expended. The system was equally 
wasteful in peace, because econ- 
omy in the establishments and 
more costly portions of the army 
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was impossible, so long as_ the 
total strength of the forces were 
liable to these whimsical fluctuations. 
It did not then in the least follow 
that the adoption of a more definite 
military policy would lead to greater 
cost. On the contrary, the presump- 
tion was wholly the other way. 
Who could practise economy in his 
own household if he never kept up 
the same number of servants for a 
week togethér? Just so with regard 
to the army. Fixity of system 
should be the direct precursor of 
economy, because until you know 
distinctly what you want, you will 
never find out what you don’t want. 
Put your establishment on a perma- 
nent basis, and you will be able to 
lop off the excrescences, of which 


be sure there are plenty. You would 
most probably find, for one thing, 
that the number of men on actual 
service might be sensibly reduced. 
There is no more reason why the 
strength of the army and its cost 
should be liable to fluctuation than 
that of any other branch of the pub- 
lic service. Put an end, then, to 
this fatuous policy of annual votes 
and fluctuating estimates. Let the 
military establishment of the coun- 
try be fixed permanently by Act of 
Parliament, in pursuance of a de- 
finite policy, to be deliberately con- 
sidered ; and when so fixed, let it be 
maintained intact till a new state of 
things arises, or until a distinctly 
new policy is recognised and adopt- 
ed by the nation. 


CHAPTER XXIII.—COMING TO THE SURFACE. 


It was sufficient proof of the im- 
pression made by this speech, that 
not only did Mr. Braham, later in 
the evening, refer to it in compli- 
mentary terms, congratulating the 
House, as he put it, on the accession 
to their discussions of the honourable 
and gallant and ingenuous young 
member; but Mr. Merrifield himself 
replied to it at some length, and was 
indeed somewhat vehement and very 
discursive. War was a detestable 
thing, and it was to be hoped the 
nations. of the world would come te 
see its iniquity in course of time. 
Meanwhile our insular position gave 
us an immunity from the dangers of 
war which other nations did not 
possess, and therefore the analogy 
from the condition of Continen- 
tal powers did not apply to our- 
selves. At the same time, it might 
be freely admitted that no Gov- 
ernment would deserve the confi- 
dence of the House or the country 
which was not prepared to maintain 
the national honour, and to carry 
out any engagements which the 


sense of the country should declare 
ought to be fulfilled, but which it 
would be quite time to provide for 
when each particular case arose. 
Finally, he hoped the House would 
accept these assurances, and not be led 
away by specious appeals to the ima- 
gination, or temptations to indulge 
in the luxury of passion. All which, 
pronounced in a splendid, clear, ring- 
ing voice, with a good deal of empha- 
sis, a copious flow of words, and an 
abundance of illustration and ampli- 
fication, sounded highly impressive ; 
but yet it was not quite plain what it 
all meant—whether the great speak- 
er intended to imply that we ought 
to be satisfied with trusting in Pro- 
vidence, or that we could afford to 
be independent of that aid. In 
fact it was the inconclusiveness of 
the speech which brought up Mr. 
Braham, who was quite in his best 
style of sarcasm and repartee while 
pointing out what he termed the 
political effeminacy and flabbiness 
of his right honourable opponent, 
although at the same time leaving 
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it quite an open question which way 
his own opinions tended. 

These two speeches would have 
been sufficient evidence of success, 
even if various mémbers had not 
come up afterwards to offer con- 
gratulations, while two or three of 
the daily papers next morning had 
articles on the debate, with compli- 
mentary notices of my share in it. 
The Overseer, too, came out on the 
following Saturday with a patronis- 
ing little paragraph : ‘‘ We have done 
Captain West an injustice. He is no 
mere swash-buckler after all. His 
speech on Thursday was marked by 
a catholicity of view as wide as it 
was unusual. The colonels having 
failed us, what if the captains can 
help us? It seems just possible 
that this young member may turn 
out to be the man the country is in 
want of—a man, that is, with brains 
and a policy, and with technical 
knowledge enough to keep him 
clear of the small blunders civilian 
army reformers are apt to commit, 
and which the colonels, with their 
proficiency in trumpery details, are 
always on the watch to detect.” 

Congratulations also came in from 
other quarters. At the next board 
meeting of the Agricultural and 
Commercial Assurance Company, 
our chairman, who was in _ the 
wholesale oil trade and always 
carried a moral supply of that 
commodity about with him for 
general application, took occasion 
to make quite a littie speech about 
the honour which he was sure the 
board must all feel had been con- 
ferred on their body by the distin- 
guished appearance lately made by 
one—by the latest, but not the least, 
accession to their number, in another 
place. And in the bank parlour of 
the Metropolitan and Provincial I 
Was conscious of taking up quite 
a new position, feeling “indeed that 
it would have been quite possible 
Without appearing presumptuous to 
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question the imprimatur of our 
secretary upon the character of the 
discounts effected by him during the 
week. Such is the magic power, 
the overvalued power, of being able 
to speak without stammering. Per- 
haps, however, the most flattering 
testimony to the effect of my maiden 
effort was the sort of little flutter 
of which I became sensible when, 
a day or two afterwards, I entered 
the reading-room of the Union Jack, 
as those who knew my name whis- 
pered it to those who did not, and 
men looked’ up from their news- 
papers as I passed to my seat. 
Here, in truth, was fame—on a 
very small scale; for the Union 
Jack, although taking high ground 
for a purely service club on the 
score of fashion and exclusiveness, 
was not equally conspicuous in an 
intellectual or political sense. 

Yet it was not all praise, for 
some of my old friends appeared 
scarcely to approve of my proceed- 
ing; Peake of the Engineers, for 
example, whom I met on the “club 
steps as I was coming away. “ Hol- 
loa, West!” said he, “how d’ye 
do?” and then, after a pause, dur- 
ing which he looked at me with 
a sort of protesting smile, “so you 
have been making a regular speech ?” 
much in the same way as one might 
say, “so have you got a new hat?” 
implying that it was open to him 
or anybody else who choose to do 
the same, albeit it would show 
questionable taste to do it. He 
said no more, and after a further 
smiling pause, passed in; but I 
could without difficulty interpret 
his brief address to imply that he 
considered I had done a distinct 
injury to himself, a man _ nearly 
ten years my senior in the army, 
by thus going out of the profes- 
sional groove in which he was ac- 
customed to move. Peake’s view 
was taken by divers others of my 
acquaintance, who were evidently 
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put out that one of their number 
should do anything different from 
what they had ever done them- 
selves ; but for the most part these 
critics conveyed their reproof by 
withholding all allusion to the sub- 
ject, discussing the weather, or the 
Derby, or anything but what they 
knew would be interesting to the 
person they addressed.  Straight’s 
criticism was also somewhat quali- 
fied. “I see you have gone into 
the speaking line already,” said he. 
“‘That’s not much in my way,” he 
added, and he might with great 
truth have added that he was not 
accustomed to edit Greek plays or 
to write leading articles for a morn- 
ing paper. My gallant friend 
Pyghed, commanding the 110th, 
was considerably more hearty. “I 
congratulate you,” said he, shaking 
hands in the street; “ that’s right, 
my boy, pitch into them, give it 
them well. I should like to see 
you in old Merrifield’s place, that 
I should. Anyhow, give it them 
all round. A parcel of ignorant 
beggars ; much they know about 
the army. Done enough mischief 
already, they have.” Who they 
were whom my gallant friend thus 
apostrophised he did not explain, 
but he evidently regarded the inter- 
ference of Parliament in army affairs 
at all as a thing only just tolerable 
and to be endured. 


There was’ one disappointment in 
store. I did not get away on the 
night of the speech until very late, 
or rather early; and notwithstand- 
ing Lord Palmerston’s prescription 
of a walk home, it needed the an- 
odyne of one or more cigars and 
the best part of a stupid novel to 
subdue the excitement of debate, 
and in fact I sat up reading by the 
fire till Eva came home from a 
ball, her first ball without me, and 
to which she had gone with the 
Stricklands. Conversation turned 


on this for some time, till suddenly 
Eva bethought her that I had come 
home very late too, whereon I men- 
tioned that there had been a Jong 
debate, distinguished by my first 
speech, 

“Oh, fancy,” said Eva; “that is 
nice. How I wish I had been there, 
instead of at this stupid ball which 
has made me so dreadfully tired! 
But where is the account of it? I 
must read it before I go to bed.” 

I explained that the debates of 
the night would not appear till in 
the morning’s paper, which after all 
was usually held to be pretty quick 
work. 

““Of course,” said Eva; “ how 
stupid I am to forget that! but 
really I am too tired to think. How- 
ever we shall see it in the morn- 
ing.” 

And next morning the speech was 
reported with very fair accuracy, 
and I confess to reading it through 
myself before Eva came down; and 
although she was very late, and I 
wanted to be off to keep an engage- 
ment, I waited on in order to hear 
what she thought about it. But 
although I put the paper on the 
table close by her plate, she had for- 
gotten all about it, and I felt too 
proud and too much hurt to remind 
her. I did not see Eva again till 
the evening, when we had a dinner- 
party, and Mrs. Strickland, who was 
among the guests, began to congratu- 
late me with effusion on my success. 
Such a congratulation was a success 
in itself, for Mrs. Strickland, who 
was the wife of our county member, 
the gentleman whose defection to 
the Liberal party had caused such a 
sensation in Yewcestershire, was 4 
great politician as well as a leader of 
fashion, having all the zeal of a con- 
vert. We had made the acquaint- 
ance of the family during our winter 
at Leatherby, Stampton Court being 
only about seven miles from that 
town, when both Mrs. Strickland 
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and the young ladies straightway 
fell in love with Eva, and a week 
spent at Stampton had been among 
the pleasant episodes of the winter, 
Mr. Strickland’s fox-hounds hunting 
the country adjacent to that covered 
by the Leatherby subscription pack. 
Mrs. Strickland, while enunciating 
boldly at second-hand her husband’s 
Liberal principles, was evidently un- 
easy at the county schism his change 
of politics had occasioned ; but what 
appeared to me to weigh most upon 
her mind during the time of our 
visit, was the rumour, or rather the 
general belief throughout North 
Yewcestershire regions, that her 
husband should be coquetting with 
Mr. Merrifield about a peerage. Mr. 
Strickland forsooth, Mr. Strickland 
the great commoner, whose ances- 
tors had represented the county 
ever since the times of the Tudors 
—whose grandfather had been of- 
fered an earldom by Pitt, and whose 
father might have got a peer- 
age any day on hinting that he 
wanted it; Mr. Strickland of Stamp- 
ton Court, to be asking Mr. Merri- 
field, and asking as a favour for a 
miserable barony! Well might this 
malignant libel, although plainly a 
mere factious device of the enemy, 
weigh on the spirits of a lady who, 
although polite and suave to gush- 
ing, had nevertheless a fair share of 
latent pride. Another care there 
was which up to this time had not 
been hinted at, and this political 
grievance was lost sight of in the 


‘ London world, where Mrs. Strick- 


land was simply a lady of fashion 
with a desire to cover her husband’s 
flank movement by a show of intel- 
lectual liberalism ; and in this view 
to convert their family mansion in 
Mulgrave Square into a sort of mo- 
dern Holland House; and I think 
the lady was really pleased at the 
success of the young member who 
had been taken into their circle 
on trust. ‘‘I want to have a long 
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talk with you about these army 
matters, Captain West, some day 
when you can find time. Your 
speech has set us all thinking about 
it. I don’t altogether agree with 
what you say, you know; for Mr. 
Strickland is quite a Radical on 
these points, and is full of the Swiss 
system; and of course we women 
are apt to take opinions from those 
about us; and then Tom—Tom was 
Mrs. Strickland’s only son, and a 
captain in the Guards—is quite the 
other way of thinking, and has great 
arguments with his father; but 
what you say about the develop- 
ment of nations is really so very 
striking, that altogether I think you 
have made a convert of me. That 
was the part of your speech which 
impressed me most. It seems so 
very true when put in that way; 
don’t you think so, Mrs. West? But 
how pleased you must have been 
this morning !” 

- All this was delicate flattery, 
while Eva looked so confused that I 
was glad to occupy Mrs. Strickland’s 
attention until she recovered herself. 

After our guests had departed, 
Eva remained standing thoughtfully 
by the fire. At last she said, com 
ing up and putting her hands on 
my shoulder in her ‘usual coaxing 
way, ‘* Oh, Charlie, I am so sorry.” 

A few playful words would have 
put all right. Instead of these, I 
answered, “‘What is there to be 
sorry about? Your party appeared 
to have gone off very well.” 

“Oh no, it is not that. You 
know what I mean quite well. I 
am so sorry about the speech.” 

““My dear,” I replied, like a de- 
testable young prig as I was, “ there 
is nothing to be sorry about; I 
can’t help these things, I will try 
and do better another time.” 

“Oh, Charlie, don’t talk like that, 
please. That shows me how angry 
you are. And I am sure I deserve 
it. But you know I always was a 
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stupid little thing, wasn’t I? We 
can’t make ourselves different from 
what we are, can we ?” 

‘My dear, it is not for me to pay 
you compliments, but it is not a 
question of your abilities as it seems 
to me. It is rather my poor ability 
that has very properly come under 
your unconscious criticism.” 

“Ah! I see that you are still 
angry from the bitter way in which 
you speak. And I know I deserve 
it; but indeed I fully meant to read 
your speech and all about it, but 
you don’t know how dreadfully 
tired I was after the ball, and some- 
how—but where is the paper, Char- 
lie? I should like to read it before 
I go to bed; only, you know, you 
must not expect me to understand 
all about it, and say clever things 
like Mrs. Strickland does.” 

The paper, I replied, had last 
been seen in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the breakfast urn, and, 
not having legs, would probably be 
still in the dining-room. And Eva, 
giving me one of her sweetest kisses, 


CHAPTER XXIV.—A 


My first success as a speaker did 
not lead me to commit the mistake 
of troubling the House too often. 
Above all things one has to avoid 
in the House being looked upon as 
a bore; and having observed how 
one or two men had marred a suc- 
cessful début by not knowing when 
to stop, I forbore from taking a part 
in even criticising the Estimates, 
although they were inviting enough 
to provoke comment, especially when 
one saw how wide of the mark were 
most of the attacks made on them 
in Committee. But, in fact, the 
Estimates in their present form 
merely represented the results of 
our haphazard organisation, which 
had to be improved by going to the 
root of things, and not merely by 
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went down to fetch it, and returning 
sat down in an easy-chair to read 
the debate, while I took up a book. 

But very shortly her little head 
began to nod, and in ten minutes 
she was fast asleep, while the news- 
paper slipped to the ground. 

I stepped across to pick it up, but 
the rustling of the paper awoke her, 
She put out her hand, looking con- 
scious and perplexed, to take it 
again, but something in my look 
stopped her. 

A little caress, or even a little 
banter, might have put matters 
right, and sent my wife to bed with 
her mind at rest again. But I sup- 
pose I looked, like a blockhead that 
I was, angry or scornful, for Eva 
was confused and ashamed, and 
stammering something about being 
sorry, turned slowly away, and, 
taking up her candlestick, left the 
room. 

And I suffered her to go off with- 
out speaking, but I felt nevertheless 
that what had happened was even 
worse than a quarrel. 


SENSATION HEADER. 


nibbling at stray items, as some ar- 
dent young Radicals with more zeal 
than knowledge seemed to think 
was the proper way of setting to 
work. However, I was anxious to 
have the opportunity of saying some- 
thing that should fall outside the 
regular groove of military subjects, 
to remove the popular notion that a 
soldier must not only, above every 
other class, think that there is _no- 
thing like leather, but that he can- 
not look beyond professional details. 
It was already quite plain, indeed, 
that a military man is at a decided 
disadvantage in coming to the front 
in military matters; the special 
knowledge, which would make the 
political fortune of any young civil- 
ian, is taken in his case as a matter 
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of course, and gives him no credit; 
but far more than this, military 
rank, unless it be very high rank, 
acts as a positive disqualification. 
To the aspiring civilian all things 
are both possible and easy, if he 
only has brains and does not stam- 
mer; but the soldier, if only a cap- 
tain as I was, has to work his way 
up against a strong pressure of pre- 
judice, especially among the mem- 
bers of his own profession. 

However, the debate in May on our 
Canadian policy gave me the desired 
opportunity of breaking ground in 
a new line. This time I did not 
carry every one with me, for peo- 
ple were not prepared to accept 
at once so novel an idea, which 
besides jarred against the feelings 
of many, and was opposed to the 
first impulse of all; but at any rate 
I had an attentive hearing, and by 
anticipating a good many of the 
stock arguments that were sure to 
be employed in reply, the force of 
the speeches that followed was 
somewhat weakened. Canada might 
perhaps be regarded as an open 
question, although even then the 
honourable gentleman who talked 
so glibly about maintaining the se- 
curity of the Dominion, had _ pro- 
bably but the vaguest idea of the 
consequences involved in acting up- 
on that principle, should we ever be 
required to do so; of the enormity 
of the effort that would be involved, 
the almost certainty of eventual 
failure. But, as regards British 
Columbia, there could be but one 
conclusion with every rational mind 
that chose to think out the problem. 
We might avoid the question, like 
the ostrich hiding its head in the 
sand, but the danger was not the less 
there because we shunned it. People 
were apt to think that a thing could 
not happen because they found it 
difficult to realise the idea, and it 
was difficult to realise the idea of 
things which had not happened. 
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Yet, as a matter of fact, we had lost 
colenies before, and a very bitter 
draught it was to swallow; and al- 
though some people, from confusion 
of thought, seemed to fancy that the 
prosperity which arose out of the sud- 
den development of our manufactur- 
ing power and the conquest of India 
was due to the loss of the American 
colonies which happened simultan- 
eously, there could be no reasonable 
doubt that the loss of this great 
portion of the empire was not only 
felt to be, but was actually, a tre- 
mendous blow and calamity. It 
was indeed difficult to realise what 
might have been the greatness and 
prosperity of the British Empire 
if this separation had never taken 
place, or if it had occurred under 
happier conditions and at a later 
time ; but it is not so difficult to con- 
ceive the advantage England would 
have possessed in the great revolu- 
tionary struggle, and the different 
character that would have been im- 
posed on that war, if she had pre- 
sented the attitude of a united 
kingdom on both sides of the At- 
lantic. 

It may be said, indeed, that the 
separation of the American colonies 
was indirectly advantageous, for 
that the identity of England and 
its character as the centre of the 
empire could not have been pre- 
served with this enormous addition 
on the other side of the Atlantic. 
This argument was certainly not ap- 
plicable to our connection with Brit- 
ish Columbia ; but if such a develop- 
ment of the empire as would have 
arisen from the maintenance of 
America as an integral part of it, 
might have brought its special dis- 
advantages, on the other hand the 
corresponding advantages would be 
wholly lost in the case of an out- 
lying territory on the Pacific, which 
could never be a source of strength,. 
but would always be a burden and. 
responsibility. 

L 
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There was this further difference 
between the two cases, that America 
might have been retained by proper 
management in the first instance, 
whereas Columbia could not be by 
any means whatever, if the Ameri- 
cans chose to set about taking it in 
earnest. But the difference is more 
apparent than real. The same cause 
acts under another form. Then, it 
was bad generalship and blindness 
to the nature of the task involved 
which brought about the disaster ; 
now, it would be bad policy and 
blindness to the political consequen- 
ces of it. 

Then consider the costliness and 
the strain on the national life of 
such a struggle at the present time. 
It would no longer be a matter 
of sending forth paltry expeditions 
to New Orleans, or a trumpery fight 
about some little West India island, 
carried on at a distance without dis- 
turbing the current of European life 
and commerce; the struggle would 
be on as much a greater scale than 
anything undertaken before, as the 
last war between France and Ger- 
many exceeded the efforts called 
forth in the days of Louis XIV. 
There could be no rational doubt on 
this point. However inadequate 
the scale on which a war of this 
sort might be begun, the effort 
would rise as the magnitude of the 
task became more clearly apparent 
to the national mind; the contest 
would go on increasing and intensi- 
fying with the rising passions of the 
two great peoples engaged, and a 
proud natien such as ours would 
only desist when at last the bitter 
‘truth became apparent, that no 
-effort and no sacrifice could be suffi- 
cient to procure success. And this 
conviction would not be forced on 
the national mind until we had ar- 
rived at the point of national ex- 
haustion. It would be the story of 
the Athenians and Syracuse over 
again; the downfall of a State 
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brought about by wasting its re- 
sources in striving against hope to 
accomplish the impossible. And all 
because we would not take warning 
in time. 

Then think of the divisions of 
public feeling that would arise at 
home while such a struggle went 
on, between the men who foresee 
from the first that the task is hope- 
less, and those who are for strug- 
gling onwards, first from over-con- 
fidence, then from pride, lastly from 
despair. Think too of the political 
differences that must be created be- 
tween different classes as the strug- 
gle went on, the breaches growing 
ever wider as the political structure 
grows weaker; the increase of pauper- 
ism keeping pace with, and acting like 
fuel to the flame of political faction, 
stimulated too by increasing taxa- 
tion and decaying commerce. Could 
the constitution bear this accumu- 
lated strain? And for what is the 
load to be imposed? For some 
great principle in defence of which 
a nation equally with an individual 
may worthily sacrifice its existence ? 
Not a bit. We undergo this cer- 
tain risk, and retain our prosperity 
on sufferance, simply and solely be- 
cause we are too mentally indolent 
to look our responsibilities in the 
face, and too deficient in imagina- 
tion to realise distinctly what will 
nevertheless be the inevitable result 
of certain assumed events ; too care- 
less to be at the trouble of perceiv- 
ing, and acting on the perception, 
that the western world has entered 
on an entirely new political condi- 
tion, with which our present colonial 
system is quite inconsistent. 

Of course I shall be charged with 
offering pusillanimous counsel, and 
it will be said too that I am expos- 
ing our weakness to possible an- 
tagonists. But foolhardiness is not 
courage, and this is not even a 
case of the former quality. We are 
no more showing bravery by our 
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present attitude of heedlessness, 
than the travellers who sit careless 
in the train, unconscious of the 
broken bridge ahead. We take 
the matter so coolly only because 
the people trust in their rulers, and 
their rulers look no further forward 
than themselves. As for divulging 
secrets, is any one so foolish as to 
suppose that the Americans do not 
perfectly appreciate already the 
yantage-ground they possess under 
present conditions in any war be- 
tween the two countries, the abso- 
lute certainty of what will happen 
on the shores of the Pacific, and the 
calmness, therefore, with which 
they can await any issue, whether 
of war or peace? Theirs is the 
silence of confidence. They know 
that we stand now just in the same 
case as would be any foreign nation 
with regard to us, which had Corn- 
wall or Anglesea in temporary occu- 
pation: they hold a mortgage over 
us which they can foreclose when 
they please. 

True patriotism does not consist 
in putting dangers out of sight, 
which are hid only from those who 
are too blind to see them. The 
patriotism would divert disaster by 
timely precaution. I speak because 
I love my country too well to wish 
her to be overweighted in any con- 
test, and because the danger of war 
is diminished just in proportion as 
the temptation is withdrawn from 
other powers to strike us a blow. 


Such is an outline of what I said, 
and that it was effective might be 
inferred from my again being hon- 
oured by a reply from the Prime 
Minister himself, although, no 
doubt, the compliment wou!d have 
been still greater if he had not been 
rather in the habit of replying to 
everybody all round the House on 
every possible occasion. I confess 
that, while listening to his speech, 
the sonorous voice and vigorous de- 
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clamation with which it was deli- 
vered, the ease and fluency of the 
great speaker, now solemn, now 
sarcastic, occasionally even humor- 
ous, although there was not much 
of that quality; while it was to a 
certain extent gratifying to have all 
this fire, and vigour, and stream of 
words poured on me, I felt neverthe- 
less somewhat small and uncomfort- 
able. I was very sensible, especially, 
of the differences between the utter- 
ances of the practised debater and 
the crudeness in delivery of this 
my second effort, the more so per- 
haps that the audience would not 
give me credit for having myself 
been fully conscious of sundry de- 
fects in manner and method, but 
would be sure to fancy me better 
pleased with myself than I really 
was. There was further the con- 
trast in length between the two 
speeches; for I admit I could not 
have said what I had to say in so 
many words, even if I had tried. 
Yet, although overborne, as it were, 
by the power and copiousness of 
the reply, I must admit that, what be- 
tween parentheses, and digressions, 
and limitations, and qualifications, I 
could not be certain whether the 
great orator was not, after all, 
very much of my way of thinking ; 
at any rate, whether his words 
would not admit of this construc- 
tion at some future time. This 
was, indeed, the view taken of the 
debate by the Piccadilly next 
day ; while Mr. Braham, later in the 
evening, was exceedingly sarcastic 
and vicious about the ambiguity of 
the right honourable gentleman’s 
utterances, although carefully ab- 
staining from pronouncing any de- 
cided opinion himself on the matter. 

The papers also drew attention to 
the speech, perhaps more for some- 
thing of earnestness in the manner 
of uttering it, which made an impres- 
sion within the House that spread 
out of doors, than on account of its 
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intrinsic merits. The Dial observ- 
ed that it only reflected the general 
feeling and common-sense of the na- 
tion while declaring that the country 
would never repudiate its duties, nor 
measure the extent of its liabilities 
by the difficulties of fulfilling them. 
The natural instinct of the country 
would dictate but one reply to such 
a proposal—namely, that the dignity 
of the colonial empire should be 
maintained intact; and if ever a diffi- 
culty should arise such as has been 
referred to, then no doubt circum- 
stances would indicate the proper 
mode of action, compatible with a 
due regard to prudence, as well as 
to the honour and commercial inter- 
ests of the country ; but the general 
good sense of the people and of 
Parliament would probably be op- 
posed to framing anticipations re- 
garding a difficulty which, after all, 
might never occur. The Unicorn 
boldly said that it was pusillani- 
mous and traitorous to suggest to 
another nation the means of strik- 
ing the blow which we desired to 
avert, .putting this forward as an 
original and unanswerable argument. 
The Unicorn also gave a long article 
on the subject, besides three spas- 
modic paragraphs in its opening 
pages, partly political and partly 
prophetic—with a dash of metaphy- 
sics, including an analysis of the 
mental attributes of younger mem- 
bers of Parliament, to the ingenuity 
of which I could not attempt to do 
justice by a mere abstract. 

The sensation which thus seemed 
to have been produced in other quar- 
ters, was equally to be observed on en- 
tering the Union Jack, amid the con- 
gratulations received there. Some 
of my good friends, indeed, whose 
politics were rather pronounced than 
distinct, hardly knew what to make 
of the manifesto. Thus when a by- 
stander in the smoking-room asked 
Colonel Pyghed if he had seen the 
Overseer, that gallant officer replied 
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that he should rather think he had 
not, nor the Daily Eclectic either; 
he knew better than to read either 
one or the other; the paper he went 
by was the Unicorn. Everybody 
knew that Merrifield wrote all the 
articles in the Eelectic. “TI sup. 
pose he earns a few halfpence by it,” 
added my gallant friend, “ and I’m 
sure I don’t grudge it him, poor 
beggar, for there’s no doubt he is as 
poor as a church mouse; literally 
hasn’t got one sixpence to rub pet 
another.” From which any one 
who had been accustomed to read 
the cynical utterances of the Lclee- 
tic regarding that brilliant states- 
man, and the half-hearted support it 
gave to him, might at once accept 
Colonel Pyghed’s assertion that he 
had not read the articles which he 
assigned to Mr. Merrifield’s pen. All 
which is an illustration of the im- 
possibility of getting read nowa- 
days. Republican organs denounce 
a bloated aristocracy and _ effete 
monarchism, and supporters of those 
institutions are scornfully sarcastic 
about demagogism, but each party 
nourishes its principles on its own 
diet; aristocrats do not wax fat on 
the effusions of the Hole-in-the 
Wall, and it is only an occasional 
kid-glove disciple of the Marat or 
Robespierre school who hears what 
is said about him and his friends in 
more refined circles. 

Perhaps the best indication of the 
effect of my effort on the public 
mind was the approbation accorded 
by my friend Murphy, the next 
time I met him in Pall Mall. “I 
tell you what it is, West,” said he, 
“if you go on as you have begun, 
the Government will be sure to take 
you up by-and-by. Yes, you may 
smile, but [’m quite serious; I am 
behind the scenes, and I know well 
enough that if a man makes speeches 
and that sort of thing, he’s quite sure 
to get taken up in time. Bless you! 
the Government are glad enough to 
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get hold of a clever fellow when 
they can find him. I tell you what, 
1 wouldn’t mind betting anything 
that you are in office before half- 
a-dozen years are over; paymaster- 
general very likely, or something of 
that sort. And then, my boy, it’s 
your own fault if you don’t get 
along. You may easily make your 
way into something snug. A colo- 
nial governorship, perhaps, or even 
the permanent under-secretaryship. 
By Jove, that’s the berth to get. 
No five years’ limitation and a swink- 
ing salary. Upon my word, my 
dear fellow, I assure you I am heart- 
ily glad to see you have made 
such a hit.” All which I took to 
mean that Murphy regarded me as a 
man who had done him an injury 
by presuming to take up a line be- 
yond his own course, but that he 
was nevertheless prepared to con- 
done the offence in consideration of 
my success. 

With this second speech my ora- 
torical efforts ended for the present ; 
but various opportunities occurred 
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for taking part in military discussions 
when, however, I was careful not to 
speak unless I had something which 
seemed worth saying, and which in- 
volved a matter of principle rather 
than detail. The Government, I 
think, hardly knew what to make 
of me, for sometimes I tried to poke 
fun at their efforts in the way of 
army organisation, while at others, 
when they seemed to be moving in 
the right direction, I did my little 
best to back them up, to the annoy- 
ance apparently of the other side of 
the House, which thought they had 
got hold of a convert. But the 
waste of power involved in party 
government, and the absurdity of 
making every question a party ques- 
tion, is never more apparent than in 
dealing with army business. It 
must be added that in those days, 
when party ties were coming to be 
but slack on both sides of the House, 
the number of independent members 
was already large enough to render 
such a phenomenon no longer sur- 
prising. 


CHAPTER XXV.—A MIDNIGHT CONVERSATION. 


However, on one night we had 
been rather warmer than usual in 
committee, and I was walking up 
Great George Street, feeling a little 
vexed with myself for having said 
more than I intended, more espe- 
cially as my remarks seemed on re- 
flection to savour too much of the 
“mere soldier,” a vréle I was so 
anxious to avoid, whereas I had 
intended to express the opinion 
that it was not the insufficiency of 
our army expenditure so much as 
the mode of its application that 
called for objection. Mr. Merrifield 
especially would be sure to mis- 
understand me. ‘Pondering over 
this and feeling annoyed at having 
thus lost ground, I was pursuing 
my way slowly homewards, when 


I heard myself addressed by some 
one overtaking me. There could be 
no mistaking that clear voice, the 
peculiar ring differing from that of 
any other in the House; it was the 
great Minister himself. 

I confess to feeling a little flut- 
tered. For an ordinary member 
who has no private acquaintance 
with him it is considered in the 
House rather a compliment to be 
spoken to by the head of the 
Government, but here was I being 
sought out for a private chat. 
Why is it that we feel a certain 
nervousness in the presence of great 
people? It is not always from a 
sense of superior mental power, for 
the sensation is as vivid when the 
superiority is merely social. It 
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cannot be from a sense of other 
power, such as a captive might feel 
in the presence of a conquering Ozesar 
on Chenghiz, for we experience it 
equally in cases where our indepen- 
dence is complete. Does it not 
arise rather from a sense of pride, 
founded on a sympathy with the 
just expectations of the great person 
in question, be it general, minister, 
or kaiser, that his condescension may 
not be taken advantage of, and the 
dignity circumstances surround him 
with broken through? A feeling, 
in short, that since the temporary 
connection is a voluntary one on 
his part, it behoves you to be espe- 
cially carefully not to presume upon 
it ? 

Such at any rate must I think 
be my state of mind at this moment, 
for nothing could be more unaf- 
fected than Mr. Merrifield’s man- 
ner, and had he been any one else 
instead of the first commoner in 
England I should have been thor- 
oughly at my ease, which I am 
bound to say I was not. 

“T cannot for the life of me un- 
derstand, Captain West, how it is 
that you military men are such 
alarmists. There really seems to be 
no satisfying your demands. Look 
at what has been done during these 
last few years, and yet to hear you 
and others of your cloth talk, one 
might suppose the country was per- 
fectly defenceless.” 

“Defenceless in one sense only, 
sir, so far as my judgment goes. 
I look on any fear of invasion 
under present circumstances ds 
being quite a delusion; but surely 
we are defenceless to this extent, 
that we are perfectly unprepared 
to fulfil our engagements abroad. 
In that sense it seems to me to 
be true to say that the country 
is defenceless. It could not at the 
present time protect its honour if 
called upon to do so.” 

This word honour was an un- 
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happy one to use. Not that Mr. 
Merrifield is not a highly honour- 
able man, but because it carried 
him off at a tangent, giving him a 
notion that I was talking in the 
regular professional slang, a relic of 
the old pistols-and-coffee days, as 
one looking out for some foreign 
nation to tread on our British coat- 
tails. 

“There it is,” said he poking the 
end of his umbrella vehemently 
into the muddy gravel, for we were 
now crossing St. James’s Park; 
“this comes of keeping up profes- 
sional soldiers. We maintain an 
army to defend us, and they must 
needs of course be always casting 
about for fanciful obligations by 
way of finding occupation. When 
will mankind come to see the 
wickedness of war ?” 

“T may at least claim to go be- 
yond you in detestation of war, Mr. 
Merrifield, since it has been my for- 
tune, or misfortune, to see some- 
thing of its reality. And one must 
see actual war fully to appreciate its 
worst side. I think wars and fight- 
ing utterly abominable ; and it seems 
to me to show how conventional 
and insincere is our Christianity, 
that here, at the end of the nine- 
teenth century, we should have no 
better way of settling disputes. 
But it won’t put an end to war for 
one country alone to look on quietly 
at oppression and injustice, because 
unable to interfere and prevent 
them.” 

“T am very glad to find you 
think so,” said the Minister, stop- 
ping short and turning towards me; 
“for I certainly should not have 
gathered that your opinions went 
in that direction from what I have 
heard you say in the House. Still 
it passes my comprehension how 
any reasonable man can seriously 
propose that England should bur- 
den herself by competing with the 
Continental nations, and maintain 
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a gigantic military establishment 
merely to keep the peace all over 
Europe.” 

Here, then, was a temptation to 
unfold my views; but it must be re- 
sisted. There was clearly not time 
to talk an essay on military policy 
between Waterloo Place and Mr. 
Merrifield’s house. Nor would it 
do to button-hole a Prime Minister 
in the street. Conversation under 
such conditions must be condensed. 

“Mr. Merrifield, you are nothing 
if not an economist, if I may take 
the liberty of saying so. Is it not 
desirable that the nation should 
have its money’s worth for its 
money? Why administer the army 
on archaic principles, rusty armour 
mingled with firearms? This mode 
of doing business would not be 
tolerated in the other departments. 
Surely common-sense should obtain 
in army affairs as in every other 
branch of the public service.” 

“You speak as if nothing had 
been done in this way. Have we 
not been hard at work already for 
years past, ploughing up abuses and 
sowing reforms broadcast ?” 

“In my humble opinion:we have 
scarcely done more than scratch 
the surface. But I have been de- 
taining you too long. I wish you 
good-night.” And I turned off, 
becoming aware as I did so that 
a silent part in our conversa- 
tion had been taken by the old 
lady who superintends the crossing 
at the top of the steps by the 
column, and who now, with a 
vacant smile, awaited the penny 
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which a sense of gallantry seldom 
permitted my withholding when 
passing that way! Poor old thing! 
you, too, have, in dim sort, your 
warlike instincts; for only last week 
you were engaged in personal en- 
counter with another venerable fe- 
male, the porter who guards the 
column exercising the while, in 
imitation of the nation he serves, a 
malevolent neutrality, for he looked 
on with cynical approval, deaf to 
my appeal to him to stop the fray, 
so that I had myself to undertake 
the duty of enforcing peace, my um- 
brella interposed between the hostile 
broomsticks. Would that Mr. Merri- 
field could have witnessed this illus- 
tration of my pacific sentiments ! 

As it was, I wended my way 
homeward, feeling but half satisfied 
with the interview, as_ generally 
happens after interrupted conversa- 
tions. I did not feel sure, on the 
one hand, that I had made myself 
thoroughly understood; on _ the 
other, [ was a little uneasy lest I 
might have appeared to the Minister 
to have been what schoolboys call 
‘sucking up” to him, However, the 
impression left must apparently have 
been a good one on the whole; for 
about a fortnight afterwards, when, 
owing to Mr. Thorowcome’s lamented 
retirement from office, and Lord 
Stowe’s promotion to be Secretary 
of State for war, a general shuffling 
took place of minor places, leaving 
the Paymaster-Generalship to the 
Forces vacant as the final result, I 
received a note from Mr. Merrifield 
offering that post to me. 
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THERE was a time when men 
used to dress ; when high hats, black 
coats and trousers, were not invent- 
ed; when velvet, lace and satin, fea- 
thers, curls and ruffles, were mascu- 
line adornments; when women had 
no monopoly of the more delicate 
materials of costume; when colour, 
shape, and substance were at the equal 
disposition of both sexes. The Re- 
volution of 1789, its consequences 
throughout Europe, the levelling ten- 
dencies which resulted from _ it, 
brought about equality in men’s 
clothes, and gradually led us to the 
hideousness of covering which now 
distinguishes male humanity, and to 
the apathy which induces us to sup- 
port it without revolt. The slavery 
of habit, the tyranny of our neigh- 
bours, the terror of opinion, have thus 


far kept us where we are, and have 
rendered change impossible; but, for 
our children’s sake, it is indeed to be 
fondly hoped that a resolute refor- 
mer will soon appear, and will de- 


liver us from our bondage. Our 
period is great in trade, in news- 
papers, in preserved meat, in war, 
‘but it strangles individuality, it 
chokes all aspirations which lie out- 
side the adopted groove; it has no 
sympathy with social innovators. 
We live in such constant need of 
each other’s aid, that we dare not 
offend each other’s prejudices; so 
that even those amongst us who 
most keenly feel that a radical 
change in the dress of men is abso- 
lutely necessary, and that its origi- 
nator would be a benefactor to the 
universe, do not venture to offer an 
example. Yet surely we all must 
feel that the nineteenth century is 
an epoch of appalling frightfulness ; 
that the gentlemen who now have 


their portraits proudly painted in 
tail-coats and white cravats will be 
objects of contumely to their grand- 
sons; and that their successors will 
be utterly unable to comprehend 
that a generation which was so in- 
ventive in politics, in science, and 
in the details of material progress 
—which was seemingly so full of 
liberty of thought—should have had 
no liberty of action, and should have 
silently supported the outrageous 
despotism of ugliness. 

We shrink from change because 
we pretend that it would indicate 
vanity and affectation, and that the 
frank adoption of external orna- 
ment would be unworthy of the 
manly natures of our time. But we 
overlook two facts: the first, that, 
with all our fancied manliness, we 
Europeans of to-day do pay singu- 
lar attention to our vestments, abo- 
minable as they are; the second, 
that when men did dress well, they 
were quite as much men as we are, 
and perhaps a little more so. The 
Mousquetaires of Louis Treize wore 
the most perfect clothes which 
the world has ever seen; Condé, 
Raleigh, Henri Quatre, the Cava- 
liers, were models of costume; but 
it would be difficult to pretend that 
they were not gallant soldiers and 
real men. There is no necessary 
connexity between effeminacy and 
graceful dress, there is no inherent 
unworthiness in the pursuit of out- 
ward charm ; and though so many of 
us proclaim that the adornment of 
men’s bodies is an object beneath 
our care, there is no argument to be 
found in history or in morals in 
favour of that pretension. Still, 
however false the theory, there it is. 
It holds us and it binds us; its first 
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result is to make men odious to con- 
template; its second consequence is 
to limit the application of the word 
“dress.” In considering the influ- 
ence and the réle of dress in France, 
we can speak of women only; men 
are outside the question for the 
present. 

But though we are thus obliged 
to eliminate half a people from our 
field of observation, there still re- 
mains enough—too much, indeed— 
to talk about. Women’s dress has 
become of late years one of the great 
questions of our time; it ranks with 
poor-laws, emigration, separation 
between Church and State, and 
universal suffrage. It has not yet 
assumed, as those subjects have, the 
character of a national or political 
problem; the attention of Govern- 
ments has not yet been avowedly 
directed to it; but its effects have 
been enormous, its influence has 
been all-pervading, its import- 
ance is really graver than that of 
many measures which Parliaments 
discuss. The absolute exclusion of 
the male half of a community from 
direct participation in outside orna- 
ment has led the men to gratify 
their pent-up vanity, their unsatis- 
fied ideas of taste, by excessive 
adornment of their women. Vanity 
must come out somehow ; taste—be 
it good or bad—must have its say; 
so, aS men are limited to the emi- 
nently insufficient satisfactions which 
modern tailors offer them—to the 
choice between two buttons or one 
button on their sleeves, to trousers 
rather loose or very loose—they 
burst out in their wives and daugh- 
ters, and seek in them what they 
are forbidden to enjoy in their own 
proper persons. The women have 
no objection to this system—on the 
contrary, their monopoly is peculi- 
arly agreeable to them; but it would 
be unjust to attribute to them the 
whole blame of the excesses which 
actual Europe, from France down- 


wards, offers to our eye. Men have 
asked for these excesses, have stim- 
ulated them, have admired them; for 
the theory that women dress for 
women, and men for men, is an illu- 
sion: women dress to please, and 
to please men more than women. 
They have used their opportunity 
with audacious recklessness, but the 
opportunity was created for them. 
They did not invent it all alone; 
men have helped them eagerly and 
cannot escape the responsibility of 
their acts. They may, however, rea- 
sonably invoke extenuating circum- 
stances; they may point to their 
own miserable condition, and ask if 
their eyes are to receive no satisfac- 
tion anywhere; they may say that 
they are poor weak creatures, full 
of frailties, and that they find en- 
joyment in the contemplation of 
smart clothes on women, because 
they cannot admire them on them- 
selves. They do deserve some ex- 
cuse, in the origin of their action at 
all events. Their longing for a plea- 
santer sight than they present them- 
selves was natural and even praise- 
worthy; but when once they had 
pushed women on the road, they 
lost all control over them, women 
got away, and culminated in the 
mad elegance, the wild extravagance 
which distinguished the Second Em- 
pire, and which, in some degree at 
all events, contributed to bring about 
the rottenness of France. 

We should not, however, forget 
that the dressing of Frenchwomen has 
a good many aspects. We see the 
more riotous elements which com- 
pose it, because, by their very na- 
ture, by the publicity which they 
seek, they are visible to all specta- 
tors; and because the harm which 
they have done is the talk of Europe. 
But there are other sides to this 
great subject: it is not all vanity, 
frivolity, and expense; it contains 
intelligence, and tact, and economy, 
and sense, ard art, in their most 
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curious developments; it is a mix- 
ture of good and bad, of foolishness 
and wisdom, in all their varying 
shades. But its action, whatever 
be its form and consequences, is 
omnipresent; no Frenchwoman es- 
capes from it. Dress, in some way, 
is her main preoccupation, and that 
is why the matter has grown so big; 
why it has risen to the front rank 
amongst the questions of the mo- 
ment. This sort of language may 
look like exaggeration, yet it is 
rigorously exact, and it is applicable 
more or less to other countries be- 
sides France. The desire to be ad- 
mired, to produce personal effect 
through the covering of their bodies, 
is a general disposition amongst 
women of European origin. In Eng- 
land it has attacked the lower classes 
with singular ferocity and with the 
most deplorable results ;_in France 
and elsewhere its manifestations 
have occurred mainly in the higher 
strata of society. The feeling which 


prompts it is, however, identical in 


all cases—the satisfaction of indi- 
vidual vanity and the longing to 
tempt men; but the practical work- 
ing out of the idea in France has a 
character of its own which we dis- 
cover nowhere else. 

The Frenchwoman has a senti- 
ment of shape and colour, of varie- 
ties and fitnesses, which is proper 
to herself, and which women of 
other races do not attain, unless by 
rare exception. She has an instinct 
of singular precision in everything 
which relates: to dress; her faculty 
of comparison is marvellously rapid ; 
her innate sense of the laws of har- 
mony in outward things attains the 
nature of a science. And the word 
science is employed here in its 
purest meaning, as significative of 
knowledge which has been con- 
trolled and systematised by the ap- 
plication of method. It is not a 
haphazard feeling; it is a resolute 
conviction. It is not an accident of 
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momentary experience; it is an in- 
fused faith, matured and verified by 
patient study, thought, and obser- 
vation. Readiness of decision, fa- 
cility of execution, are the first con- 
sequences of this state of mind ; there 
is no hesitation about choice, no un- 
certainty in selection ; the thought is 
so well prepared beforehand that 
the most subtle difficulties, the 
most apparently impossible  solu- 
tions, are disposed of with unerring 
certainty. And these solutions are 
aided by a handiness of fingering, a 
dexerity of touch, which also are 
peculiar to the race, and which ren- 
der possible the incarnation of fan- 
tastic fancies which heavier manip- 
ulators could never realise. Starting 
with weapons such as these, served 
by both head and hand, the French- 
woman has reached a type of dress 
which others may strive to imitate 
but which they do not attain. _It is 
not enough to copy; possession of 
the self-same objects does not suffice; 
they must be put on, they must be 
worn, as their inventors wear them. 
Here, again, comes in a local virtue 
which cannot be transplanted: the 
art of carrying dress is almost purely 
French; not one Englishwoman in 
a hundred thousand can disguise her 
nationality behind foreign clothes; 
the indefinable peculiarities which 
early teaching gives are beyond her 
reach. She may struggle, but she 
fails; and although she may be 
quite convinced that she looks the 
part she wants to play, the least 
practised eye detects the sham. 

But the mere fact of her would-be 
imitation involves a conscious recog- 
nition of the superiority of the type 
imitated; we only copy what we 
really like and what we are desirous 
to resemble. There are English- 
women who pretend to repel with 
scorn the notion that they wish their 
dress to be mistaken for that of 
Frenchwomen; but if their assumed 
denial were real and honest, they 
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would not expose themselves to the 
necessity of making it; they would 
say that Englishwomen are them- 
selvés, not other people; they would 
create a model for their own use, 
peculiar to their land, and though 
they would gain nothing by the pro- 
cess—for nationally they have no 
idea of dress—they would at all 
events escape the charge of counter- 
feiting. It would be no joy to men 
if they were to do so; the eye would 
receive no contentment; our women 
would be even more abominably got 
up than they are at present; but we 
should have the virtuous satisfaction 
of independence, whatever that may 
be. Another, and a far more practi- 
cal solution would be to candidly 
avow that though we long to dress our 
wives well, we have not the faintest 
conception how to set about it, and 
that, consequently, we openly and 
frankly follow the most perfect type 
we can discover, acknowledging 
our incapacity of both production and 
imitation, but doing our little best 


to atone for our self-recognised in- 
feriority, by the humble avowal of 
its existence, and by the frank ac- 


ceptance of a pattern. That pattern 
exists in France, not amongst the 
rapid people who have made for 
themselves so unenviable a reputa- 
tion, but in another and a larger 
category of true women, who regard 
their toilette as a legitimate source 
of charm, as a natural indication of 
their individual sentiment of art. 
Those are the women who are good 
to look at and to follow ; for though 
they do love chiffons—though they 
do devote to their discussion a con- 
siderable portion of their time and 
thoughts—though they, too, like 
the rest, lift up dress to the altitude 
of a great question—they do it well 
and wisely, in a form and with a 
result that others may be proud to 
emulate. It is only by dividing 
the subject into two distinct parts, 
that the truth can be arrived at; 
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fast dressing makes up one side of 
it, good dressing makes up the 
other: in their moral consequences, 
as well as in their material respects, 
the two are entirely different. 

Not very long ago nearly all 
Frenchwomen were distinguées ; the 
social influences of the Restoration, 
and of Louis Philippe’s reign, were 
mainly pure and honest, and they 
showed out in woman’s dress with 
singular completeness. There was 
something in the air then which 
led the French to put grace and 
charm above all other attributes. 
On the one hand there was no row- 
diness; on the other, there was 
nothing of what we understand by 
aristocracy; indeed, that peculiar 
aspect seems to belong exclusively 
to what are called the fair-haired 
races, particularly to the English, 
the Austrians, and the Swedes; but 
there was something quite as good, 
there was distinction. The women 
knew it, and they cherished their 
rare merit with infinite care and 
fondness. To look comme il faut 
was their one dream; and though 
the exact form of realisation of the 
phrase varied naturally from year 
to year, with the fluctuations of 
passing fashion, the object and the 
result remained the same. And 
both were reached without expense ; 
simplicity was the rule, and sim- 
plicity means economy. That was 
the time when nearly everybody 
wore merinos in the winter, and 
plain muslin in the summer; where 
the only extravagance which women 
perpetrated was in their chaussure, 
their linen, and their gloves; and, 
delicate as was the dressing of the 
hands and feet, it did not cost 
much money then. The revival of 
Imperial Government brought in 
abundant money, easy pleasures, 
and all the excitements and needs 
of stimulants which are proper to 
periods of moral decadence. Dis- 
tinction ceased to satisfy the ambi- 
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tions of a society which wanted 
glare, which had grown beyond the 
calm of moderate and purely femi- 
nine contentments, which claimed 
to show its wealth and its bad taste 
in action, no matter how. So a 
new type arose; the woman of the 
Second Empire replaced the quiet 
elegant Parisienne who was _ iden- 
tified with the Monarchy of July; 
in came toilettes tapageuses, and 
high-heeled boots, and nakedness, 
and riotous expenditure. Art- 
lovers and wise men stood by and 
mourned. 

Not that Frenchwomen’s love of 
dress sprang up in 1852—it was an 
old, long-cherished worship, deep 
and faithful; it simply changed its 
gods with the new master. Its in- 
tensity did not grow, for it was al- 
ready so profound and real that it 
could not gather farther strength; 
but it modified its ends and ways, 
and, from a winning perfectness 


made up of true female grace and 
of intelligent applications of the 


most ordinary means, it swelled 
into “ Benoitonism.” That one word 
marks the period; it signifies the 
abandonment of simplicity and of 
tranquil gentleness, the pursuit of 
loud effects, in which eccentricities 
of form and colour were the sole 
elements; it implies an interior state 
in harmony with outside manifesta- 
tions of such a nature. The change 
was not, however, universal; it was 
met by indignant protests, by heart- 
rending lamentations, by bitter criti- 
cisms, by satire, mockery, and organ- 
ised opposition. And yet it rolled 
along, augmenting from year to year, 
gaining always fresh adherents, but 
never conquering a majority. It 
shocked too many old convictions, 
and it cost too much to become a 
nationally accepted movement; _ it 
was but an accident of the epoch, 
born of evanescent causes, and 
destined to fade away with them. 
It was limited to certain classes and 
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to certain places, it never stained 
out on to the entire population ; but, 
even in its relatively restricted 
sphere of action it did prodigious 
harm, and exercised a corrupting 
influence which has never been ex- 
actly measured. 

A certain set of women, who, 
though not numerous, occupied 
positions so conspicuous and so in- 
fluential that everything they did 
was seen and much of it was copied, 
organised their diversions, their 
manners, and their dress in a way 
which, till their time, had never 
been pfactised either in or out of 
France. ‘The peculiar circumstances 
of the moment rendered their pro- 
ceedings possible, and not only dis- 
posed but materially enabled a good 
many other women, of lower social 
rank, to imitate them. The outlay 
which their extravagance entailed 
was good for trade; a special cate- 
gory of manufacturers sprung up to 
minister to their needs, and to earn 
large profits by their folly. So far 
their doings had a use, for it would 
be absurd to complain that rich 
people spend their money and so 
contribute to general prosperity. If 
Mr. Worth, for instance, has made a 
fortune out of the wants which he 
supplied, he deserves the credit of 
having intelligently understood his 
time, and of having been the first 
to satisfy a new demand. He has 
no responsibility in the matter ; he 
happened to possess certain natural 
gifts of a peculiar kind; he was able 
to invent dresses with a fertility, a 
variety, an audacity, and a skill 
which no one else possessed in the 
same degree; so the women who 
wanted dresses came to him. Find- 
ing that the current had set his way, 
he asked prices which represented 
two separate sorts of goods, material 
and invention; his rivals could only 
execute, he was able to create; he 
naturally claimed to be paid for 
both, and the world he served ac- 
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cepted his conditions. It is correct 
to say “the world,” for two-thirds 
of all Worth’s productions have 
been absorbed by foreigners. The 
Americans especially have been his 
largest customers. It is necessary 
to state this, so that the blame cf 
giving £50 for a plain costume or 
£200 for a ball-dress may not be 
attributed to Frenchwomen alone. 
The truth is,as may easily be ascer- 
tained by a little inquiry in the 
right places, that the great provid- 
ers of the various details of toilet 
who cluster round the Rue de la 
Paix—the makers not only of 
inconceivable gowns, but of fairy 
bonnets, adorable jewels, dreamy 
chaussures, and the other thousand 
delicacies which contribute to 
make up the modern woman—all 
work more for the United States 
and Russia than for France. There 
are ladies at St. Petersburg who 
spend £120 a-year in shoes alone 
—whose annual cost of gloves and 


stockings would keep six families of 
weavers—who think it quite natural 
to pay the journey of their favourite 
author from the Boulevard to the 
Newsky Prospect, in order that he 
may exactly take their measure for a 


corset. In abusing Frenchwomen for 
their extravagance—as we all do so 
willingly—let us be honest enough 
to remember that not one of them 
attains the height of folly which 
is reached by certain ladies whose 
names it is not necessary to men- 
tion, but who are well known on 
the borders of the Neva and the 
Hudson, and of whose bills in Paris 
curious stories might be told, if dis- 
cretion did not bar the way. 

The sin of France lies in the fact 
that she sets the example: her imi- 
tators—some of them at least—go 
beyond the pattern which she offers ; 
but the original fault is hers. The 
fault is, however, rather ancient: it 
was not a product of the Second 
Empire. Europe has appropriated 
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French fashions for so many cen- 
turies that it is difficult to deter- 
mine when she began to do so. 
Furthermore, France is so prodigi- 
ously indifferent on the subject, her 
women care so little whether other 
women copy them or not, that they 
cannot be accused of any wilful 
desire to lead astray the nations 
round them. Frenchwomen dress 
for France aione; if others follow 
them, that is their own affair; it 
scarcely constitutes in itself a ground 
for blame against the original mo- 
dels. But still, if extravagance and 
bad taste are applied amongst the 
French, the harm they do is all the 
more extensive because of the vast 
field of action which they influence, 
and that is why their indirect re- 
sponsibility is great and real. Of 
course they repudiate it with in- 
dignation; of course they say that 
as they impose their will on no 
one, as all the women of the earth 
are free to cover themselves as they 
like, it is most unfair to impute to 
them the noisy dressing which has 
grown up in so many countries 
during the last twenty years. Their 
objection is specious, but insuffi- 
cient; whether they like it or not, 
monarchs must accept the conse- 
quences of their position. France 
is the acknowledged Queen of dress, 
and, as such, she cannot escape from 
the duties and the charges which 
surround all crowns. That her out- 
lying subjects are willing slaves is 
true—that she claims no authority 
over them is perfectly exact; but 
those facts do not efface the moral 
responsibility which attaches to all 
those who stand in high places, and 
have thereby become accepted models. 
So long as Frenchwomen were what 
they used to be thirty years ago, 
they did their duty to themselves 
and to humanity—they offered an 
example of perfect dress, and so 
bore usefully the burden of their 
royalty; but when they began to 
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fling aside the wise precepts of their 
mothers, when they introduced mere 
money into the composition of their 
effect, when grace and charm were 
regarded as inferior ends, when their 
one object was to dazzle and bewil- 
der, then they at once ceased to de- 
serve the place which they had so 
long held ; they became a danger, and 
ought to have been dethroned. But 
they held their sceptre by divine 
right; their vassals never thought 
of getting up a revolution to turn 
them out; the slaves continued to 
obey—they followed on with un- 
fatigued servility, as the populace 
of Rome bowed down before the 
Ceesars. 

It is, however, in its French re- 
sults, rather than in its outside bear- 
ings, that the movement of women’s 
clothes since 1852 interests us here. 
It is its influence on France that we 
have to consider. It may at once be 
said that that influence was infinitely 
less extensive and less serious than 


has generally been supposed. The 
outbreak of exaggeration was so vio- 
lent in certain classes of society, that, 
by its mere glitter, it seemed to be 
vastly more important and more 


widespread than it was in fact. Its 
vivid glare gave it a character of 
universality which it never -really 
possessed ; its appearance of omni- 
presence was deceptive, and was 
brought about solely by the exces- 
sive publicity of the goings-on of its 
promoters. If the women who 
resolutely adopted fast dressing 
could have been counted, it is pro- 
bable that not fifty thousand of 
them would have been found in the 
whole of France. But they made 
noise enough for five millions, and 
so misled the lookers-on, who fancied 
that such a tapage could not pro- 
sibly be the work of a small set of 
people, and who therefore, not un- 
naturally, perhaps, ascribed its pro- 
duction to the entire nation. The 
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truth is, as has been already said, 
that the example was first given by 
a few ladies who liked strong amuse- 
ments, and whose rank and social 
power enabled them to externally 
defy opinion and to rely on being 
obsequiously imitated by the group 
immediately around them. But the 
real women of France resisted the 
attempt at its outset; they saw no 
gain to taste or charm in the ways 
which the Second Empire inaugu- 
rated; they persistently opposed 
them; and when, ten years after- 
wards, the evil had reached its 
climax, they who had in no way 
contributed to it shook their heads 
and sadly said, “A curious book 
will some day be written on the 
harm which Madame A. and her 
belongings have done to France.” 
They expressed this opinion with 
conviction, for they thought the 
ill laid deep; they, like all the rest 
of the spectators, believed that the 
contagion had laid hold of the ma- 
jority, and that its consequences 
would be durable. This, however, 
was an illusion; the rapid dresses 
and rowdy ways, which seemed to 
have become a system, have disap- 
peared with the state of things 
which caused them; their life was 
ephemeral; they did much damage 
while they lasted, but their time is 
over: Frenchwomen are becoming 
themselves once more. 

And yet the movement was ac- 
companied by features which gave it 
an appearance of vitality and force, 
and contributed to deceive even the 
most experienced judges of social 
follies. It had a literature of its 
own; it had Feydeau’s novels, 
Sardou’s plays, and that peculiar 
newspaper the ‘ Vie Parisienne.’ It 
was backed up by money, by Court 
favour, by the most exciting forms 
of pleasure, by a good deal of sharp 
writing, by the personal action of 
men and women of position. It 
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succeeded in thoroughly depraving 
public taste within the limit of its 
action. The toilet of the actresses 
of the Gymnase, the Variétés, and 
the Vaudeville were accepted topics 
of conversation; Jules Janin—the 
critic, the judge, the thinker—wrote 
feuilletons upon them in the grave 
Débats, and did not seem to recog- 
nise that he thereby degraded his 
pen and his reputation. The fancy 
balls at the Affaires Etrangéres and 
the Ministry of Marine were such 
big events that they absorbed at- 
tention a month before and after- 
wards ; and stories were eagerly told 
and listened to about duchesses and 
princesses who took tea with Mr. 
Worth at five o'clock to discuss the 
last details of the composition of 
their costumes, and who drove back 
to him at 10 Pp. m. on their road 


to the entertainment, in order to sub- 
mit their adornments to one final 
touch from his skilful hand. As skirts 
grew longer, bodies grew shorter; 


and the first half of Levassor’s de- 
scription of a  ballet-girl’s dress, 
“Une robe qui ne commence qu’a 
peine et qui finit tout-de-suite,” be- 
came exactly applicable to the upper 
part of what was called an evening 
toilet. Some people, indeed, were 
inclined to think that it was an ex- 
aggeration to pretend that it ‘‘ scarcely 
began,” and that it would be far 
more exact to assert that it did not 
begin at all. 

It was a curious period. The 
pursuit of material satisfactions, of 
the glorification of vanity, was the 
main object of the women who 
dressed and of the men who hung 
about them. Every lady spent all 
she had, and a good many got copi- 
ously into debt; faces were labo- 
riously and pictorially prepared 
for the day’s work ; the stinginesses 
of nature were more than ever com- 
pensated by various devices adapted 
to various parts of the body—be- 
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fore, behind, above, below; some- 
body else’s hair, added to wadding 
and heels, composed a charming crea- 
ture. The clothes which were put 
over these under preparations were 
violent in form and colour; all the 
ordinary theories and rules of art 
were wilfully disregarded ; velvet was 
worn in the summer—green, yellow, 
and red were resolutely mixed. Lux- 
ury reached so furious a development 
that even M. Dupin—who, after 
serving thirteen governments with 
unvarying fidelity, might have been 
supposed to be able to stand a good 
deal—burst out in the Senate with 
a moral speech against the women 
of his time; but the ladies it was 
meant for read it in the ‘ Moniteur’ 
next morning, laughed, and said, 
“Poor old Dupin!” That was what 
he got for his trouble. It needed a 
stronger hand than his to stop the 
wave. And yet, with all this noise 
and splashing, the wave did not 
really hold much water; it was 
made up of surface foam. It seemed 
to cover almost the entire sea of 
life, but it had no depth, and even 
its superficial area was vastly less 
than was supposed. The majority of 
women are good and honest, and are 
more inclined to the discharge of 
quiet duties than to the pursuit of 
reckless pleasure; it was but a mino- 
rity—a small minority— which went 
in for joy and dress, and adopted 
them as the sole object of existence. 
Of course a good many of the quiet 
wives and mothers were a little 
tempted by the glitter round them ; 
they would not have been French- 
women if they had been quite 
insensible to the glory of other 
people’s clothes, but their good 
sense and their innate love of hon- 
esty protected them from danger ; 
they stood by in safety ; they went 
on dressing mildly, and limited their 
outlay to what their husbands gave 
them. There are, however, enough 
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‘frisky matrons” and foolish virgins 
on this earth to supply material for 
any madness which fashion may set 
going. ‘There are abundant asses 
among the men that modern civilisa- 
tion has produced who are always 
ready to applaud excesses, even if 
they have to pay for them. So, with 
example from above and imitation 
from below, rowdy dressing and 
rowdy manners became typical of the 
period, and will be long remembered 
as having constituted one of the 
worst of the social aspects of the 
Second Empire. 

Not that the members of the 
group who dressed were morally 
much worse than the people who 
live for pleasure in other lands. 
There is a singular equality in the 
dissemination of vice and virtue. 


The accidents of exterior develop- 
ment which come and go with every 
generation affect but little more than 
mere externals; they do not exer- 
cise any real influence on the inner 


condition of a nation, unless, indeed, 
they last long enough to acquire a 
permanent hold of its thought and 
action. Women who seek solely 
for diversion are not likely anywhere 
to do their duty to their children ; 
and whether they be English, French, 
or Russian, their neglect of home 
duties is probably everywhere the 
same. Worldliness, whatever be its 
form, is not a peculiarity of a race 
or of an epoch; frivolity, vanity, 
and lust of the eyes have been pretty 
general since the world was made, 
and it would be untrue and unjust 
to describe them as monopolies of 
the women of the Second Empire. 
But however founded this reserva- 
tion may be, those women did go 
singularly far in the pursuit of con- 
temptible enjoyments; they did 
their very utmost to damage their 
generation by destroying the higher 
objects of society ; and if other women 
do the same in varying degree, that 
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fact does not excuse the Parisians 
for setting the example. 

Perhaps, however, the men merit 
more blame than the women, for 
the latter are only what the former 
make them. It is a question of 
supply and demand: when men 
want ladies round them, women 
become ladies; when men want the 
other thing, women become the other 
thing. They model themselves ac- 
cording to the requirements of their 
masters, and the fluctuations of their 
type and manners may always be 
taken as a tolerably safe indication 
of the male tendencies of the 
period. Men have therefore but 
small right to complain if the result 
be bad; it is mainly their own 
work: they deserve credit if the 
end is worthy; they must take the 
greater part of the blame if it be 
the contrary. It is they who have 
lifted up cocottes into the detestable 
prominence which they occupy in 
Paris; it is they who have led 
other women to suppose that the 
cocotte aspect is the one which 
pleases men, and which all women 
whose desire is to please must 
necessarily pursue. We foreigners 
may attribute all this folly to the 
women who perpetrate it; but that 
is unfair: the greatest sinners are 
the men who ask for it. Women 
follow and obey far more than they 
originate. Of course this argu- 
ment applies to the principle alone, 
and does not reach the details: 
there men are outside the question; 
they have no hand in the com- 
pilation of grotesque adornments; 
they like them, but they do not 
invent them. They do not wish 
their wives to spend £8000 a-year 
apiece on clothes, but they pay the 
bill because its very bigness flatters 
them ; it is a merit in their eyes to 
have a wife who costs so much. 
This is a consequence, exaggerated 
and absurd, but still a consequence 
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of the ugliness to which they are 
themselves condemned: when men 
become able to dress themselves 
with freedom they will cease to feel 
pride in overdressing the women 
around them. 

The effect of these extravagances 
has necessarily been to almost de- 
stroy family life for the people who 
have indulged in them. There are 
women in France—a good many, 
too—who dress only for their hus- 
bands and their firesides, who think 
that they do their duty to God and 
themselves in trying to make their 
homes attractive to their proprietors, 
and who imagine rightly that they 
serve that purpose by adorning their 
own persons for the greater delecta- 
tion of legitimate spectators. But 
the quick-living ladies, who, until a 
short time ago, lived for the world 
at large, did not content themselves 
with any such restricted field of 
action. One admirer did not satis- 
fy their eager minds; they went in 
dor multitude, and adopted means 
which were as large as the end 
they had in view. That some 
of them really liked their hus- 
bands, and had a sort of tender- 
ness for their children, is not at all 
impossible; but as it is extremely 
difficult to associate indoor love 
with outside vanities, the former 
was pretty often abandoned in order 
to be better able to attend to the lat- 
ter. It would be particularly use- 
less to draw harrowing pictures of 
worldliness, and of the damage which 
it has done to family joys in France, 
for its effects are pretty much the 
same in ail the capitals of Europe. 
Piccadilly can tell us as much about 
it as we can learn in the Champs 
Elysées. We all perfectly well 
know what it looks like and what it 
produces, only it is infinitely plea- 
santer to abuse it in the French than 
in ourselves. It is very soothing to 
discuss the mote in our brother’s 
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eye; so we go in at the iniguities of 
France, as if we were all innocence 
and virtue on this side. It is true 
that the Parisiennes do encourage 
us to this sort of action, for they 
have always exposed their faults to 
the universe with a frankness and a 
completeness of which we can dis- 
cover no example elsewhere. Other 
people cover themselves with hy- 
pocrisies and shams; but as the 
“nation de trop de paroles” does 
not seem, in this respect at least, 
to care what its neighbours think, 
it shows itself as it is. Socially 
there is very little humbug and 
scarcely any snobbishness in France. 
There is no recognised upper class 
to struggle after or to imitate. Great 
as are the demerits of the country 
in its politico-moral developments, 
it is singularly free from the dis- 
position either to revere and copy 
rank, or to veil its passing tenden- 
cies. We see the French pretty 
nearly as they are; the good and the 
bad in them come out with full 
distinctness; and that is one of the 
reasons why it is so delightfully 
easy for us superior people to call 
them hard names. 

The bad, however, was so ter- 
ribly prominent amongst the riotous 
society of the ante-Sedan period, 
that there is really some excuse 
for insisting on it. Since the Re- 
gency we have not seen such a 
wilful apotheosis of pleasure as 
those twenty years produced; and 
of all the external forms which the 
movement assumed, woman’s dress 
was the most marked and most 
evident. Whether that dress was 
a cause or a result is rather difficult 
to determine; but its action, though 
limited to a certain set, was as 
great, within its sphere, as that of 
any other of the deleterious springs 
which were at work. It is true 
that there is an amusing side to 
the question; but so there is to the 
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history of a good many other of the 
damaging influences to which life 
is exposed. It is true that the 
pictures of contemporaneous society 
with which the ‘Vie Parisienne’ 
stimulated every Saturday the appe- 
tites of its readers were extremely 
clever and abundantly diverting. 
It is true that the realities, the 
actualities, of daily talk and daily 
ways, were often provocative of 
much laughter (more than France 
hears now); but after all, laughter 
may be bought at too high a price 
—and so it was in those times. 
3rightness and gaiety are cheering 
and tempting ends to follow, espe- 
cially when life is young; but they 
are none the less real if they are 
innocent and not too dear. The 
Second Empire, however, was not 
particularly innocent, and no one 
will accuse it of having led to 
cheapness. It broke down the 
honest and wise social traditions 
which preceded it, it enthroned ex- 


travagance, it lowered both men and 


women ; and one of its most active 
agents towards these results was 
probably the style of dress which 
it inaugurated. 

But whatever may have been the 
degree of moral harm which was 
thus generated, it was, relatively, 
even less conspicuous than the 
odious corruption of taste and type 
which grew up during those twen- 
ty years. Regarded as a form of 
art—and it certainly ought to be 
so considered—women’s dress _ is 
a manifest indication of current 
ideas on form and colour. It does 
not constitute a mere ornament of 
the body. It is not limited to 
the expression of individuality of 
conception, or of any personal 
sentiment of fitness (though that 
is one of the very best develop- 
ments which it can assume); it 
is, or ought to be, an outward 
-sign of the art tendencies of an 
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epoch. Not of art in the restricted 
sense which so many of us attribute 
to the word, the narrow art’of pictures, 
and of statues, and of sculpture, but 
of the universal harmonies of shapes 
and tints which nature shows us 
how to realise, and which, at many 
periods of the world’s history, men 
and women have felt and followed, 
This is the art which so disposes 
objects round us that each presents 
the highest form which it is sus- 
ceptible of attaining, and produces 
in us the keenest satisfactions which 
the eye can convey. ‘This is the 
art through which home adornment 
in furniture, in dress, achieves the 
end of rendering life pleasanter, and 
of showing us how great results can 
be obtained by little means, how 
truth and charm and taste can be 
insensibly inculcated by the daily 
sight of the things we live with 
The fashions of the Empire offered 
no such teaching; glare and eccen- 
tricity were their distinguishing 
characteristics; they did not contain 
one sign of the higher views which 
the choice of dress ought always to 
pursue ; they were excessive in every 
detail, especially in cost. The cari- 
catures of the period will hand down 
to posterity a tolerably correct know- 
ledge of what the streets and draw- 
ing-rooms of Paris looked like be- 
tween December 1851 and Septem- 
ber 1870. French grandchildren 
will indeed mock at the aspect of 
the women we have known, at their 
crinolines four yards round, and, five 
years later, at their narrow skirts 
clinging round their legs. They 
will recognise in them what they 
really were, “des femmes remplies 
de bijoux et d’elles-mémes,” with 
small room for love of other people, 
and with a permanent disposition to 
disobey all the rules which ought to 
guide the choice of feminine costume. 
When all possible varieties of form 
had been exhausted, the ladies of 
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the period took up colour, and if 
Germany had not intervened, they 
would soon have worn out colour 
too, and have had nothing left to 
choose from. The reaction which 
has now set in is against all colour ; 
women are wearing tints which have 
no name, which never were real or 
fresh or true, but which still do not 
quite reach the tone which we de- 
sign by ‘faded ;” they are essenti- 
ally “des couleurs provisoires,” as 
Paris calis them, in sympathy with 
the sort of government which 
France just now possesses, neither 
Monarchy nor Republic, neither 
reality nor fiction, neither seed nor 
flower. It really is amusing to see 
dress thus fit itself to the accidents 
of politics. From respectable under 
Louis Philippe, it became noisy 
under the Empire, and has now 
turned to “provisional” under M. 
Thiers. Whatever be its next 
stage, we may, at all events, be 
sure that it will never grow ‘“ de- 
finitive.”’ Its essence is to change, 
not only with dynasties, but with 
all the passing fancies which caprice 
may set afloat. It is as well that 
it should be so, for if the fashions of 
the Empire had lasted, there would 
have been an end of all taste in 
France ; such treatment would have 
suffocated it. It is true that the 
exact measure of the style of a 
period can scarcely be arrived at by 
contemporaries ; prejudice and habit 
blind us too much to allow us to 
exercise discriminating judgment on 
objects which surround us. We 
can recognise the superiority of the 
toilet of both men and women dur- 
ing the epoch which stretched from 
the thirteenth to the sixteenth 
Louis; we can all see how ungrace- 
ful dress was under the Valois, the 
Directory, and the First Empire ; 
but we cannot form an equally sure 
opinion with reference to ourselves, 
partly because we are accustomed to 
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what we live with, partly because the 
differences which arise from year to 
year involve only modifications of de- 
tail, with no marked change of charac- 
ter or type. As yet, although we can 
only compare the details of different 
moments of our generation, we can, 
at all events, give a verdict on them 
between themselves, and can, with- 
in that limit, assign to the ephem- 
eral fashions of the reign of Na- 
poleon III. their little place in 
history. A detestably bad one it 
is. Rarely has the theory of dress 
assumed a less satisfactory expres- 
sion than during those twenty years 
amongst the women who, whether 
we like it or not, we must take as 
typical of the time. Rarely has a 
momentary rush of extravagance, in 
all its forms, exercised a worse influ- 
ence, artistically, on those who were 
subjected to it. 

It is scarcely necessary to offer 
any arguments in proof of this; but 
if there should still be people who, 
by long custom (they can have no 
better motive), should wish to defend 
the piece in which they have played 
a part, let them explain—if anyhow 
they can—the merit of a system 
which is based on nothing but the 
deification of money. Since the 
Byzantines put gold and silver into 
pictures, and called it art, we have 
had no similar example of the ado- 
ration of mere glitter. Happily it 
is over; and if the empire should 
get back—which is an eventuality 
not to be disregarded—we may pre- 
sume that it will not repeat the error, 
but will offer another model to its 
restored subjects. 

But even the Empire did not 
crush out the true Frenchwoman ; 
she lived through it, unaffected by 
examples; she maintained the old 
tradition in silent corners; she is 
coming out again in her ancient wis- 
dom; she is once more ready to 
show Europe what a woiman’s dress 
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ought to symbolise. Her principle 
always has been that the brightest 
forms, the most admirable results, 
are attainable by the simplest means, 
and that they are utterly independ- 
ent of the fictitious splendours which 
bank-notes pay for. She has not 
abandoned the great theory that 
women should be women always; 
that when they drift to rowdi- 
ness they lose their charm; that 
distinction is the one end worth 
struggling for. And here it should 
be noticed that distinction is not, 
necessarily, a pure gift of nature. 
Its noblest manifestations are, of 
course, dependent on physical con- 
ditions which no use of taste, how- 
ever cunning, can thoroughly re- 
place; but taste can do a vast deal 
to atone for corporeal insufficiencies, 
and, as regards dress alone, it is the 
one guide to perfectness. But taste, 
in this case, means wisdom, tact, 
and common-sense, as well as the able 
Taste 
means suitableness in everything 
—in the choice of substances and 
shapes and tints which fit the social 
condition of the wearer as well as her 
personal aspect. It means not only 
the pursuit of a harmonious whole, 
but the diligent appropriation of all 
the smaller delicacies of detail which 
true women ought to practice, so 
that every element of their dress 
may support critical examination, so 
that no “faults of spelling” may be 
discovered by an investigating eye. 
And it means the realisation of all 
this with little money. ‘This was 
what most Frenchwomen used to 
reach; this is what many of them 
have never forgotten; it is to this 
they are coming back. When they 
have done so thoroughly the world 
may safely copy them once more. 

To a woman of the middle class 
in France dress involves an expendi- 
ture of £60 a-year: within that 
limit she can let her imagination 
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travel ; beyond it lie forbidden 
things. Now, considering that £60 
is the price of one ordinary gown 
for certain other people, it is not 
easy to understand how Madame 
Somebody, whose husband is a 
small barrister or a Government 
clerk, who owns two children, and 
whose entire annual income is £440, 
can be got up as she is. And yet 
she does it, and a vast number of 
her sort do it too, with identical 
success. The result is seemingly 
out of all proportion with the 
means, but that is only an optical 
illusion. The £60 form but one ele. 
ment in the means; we do not see 
the rest unless we look very closely 
for it; but when we have discovered 
the supplementary sources of action 
which contribute to the end pro- 
duced, we are almost inclined to 
think that the £60 are a superfluity, 
and that the whole thing might just 
as well be managed without any 
money at all. Amongst the many 
employments of human ingenuity 
it would be difficult to select one in 
which inventiveness, resolute pur- 
pose, dexterity of handling, and 
especially utilisation of the very 
smallest chances, are set to work 
with more persistence or more in- 
telligence. There is assuredly no 
similar example of the victory which 
cleverness can win in battle against 
poverty. But triumph is attain- 
able solely by personal action; in 
such a struggle nothing can be dele- 
gated to others; the author must do 
everything herself—not, perhaps, the 
sewing, which is a merely mechanical 
act, but the devising, the arranging, 
the fitting, the ordaining, and, more 
than all, the organising of the whole, 
so that it may present unity of effect. 
Furthermore, as Frenchwomen of 
the class we are talking of are per 
petually restoring their old clothes, 
and adapting them to new neces 
sities, it is clear that no one else 
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could serve them, for no one else 
knows what they possess. Their 
habit of directly governing their 
dress is not, however, peculiar to 
this or any other class. No French- 
woman who respects her own opin- 
ion will allow herself to be guided 
by either a couturiére or a femme- 
de-chambre. She lets them cut and 
sew, but she originates herself, 
knowing, by her instinct, that in 
no other way can she make her 
toilet what it ought to be—repre- 
sentative of herself. The main 
features of the dressing of the true 
Parisienne—of the woman who is 
always charming, despite her empty 
purse—are individuality, harmony, 
and finished detail. 

It is very easy to talk about the 
process in this loose way; but it is 
almost impossible to describe it ac- 
curately, especially so as to enable 
others to try their hand at it. The 
end is peculiar to France. It can- 
not be attained unless it be realised 
by the imagination before it is pro- 
duced materially. To say “I will 
have a black silk dress” is an ab- 
stract proposition, containing no sort 
of specific meaning beyond that 
which strictly belongs to the three 
words which form it. But to the 
true female mind the phrase a “ black 
silk dress” is susceptible of a thou- 
sand senses and of as many associa- 
tions, particularly to women who, 
both by pecuniary necessity and by 
personal disposition, do not stumble, 
haphazard, into their clothes, but 
carefully weigh them out and use 
much comparison. Their work is 
essentially one of choice and cal- 
culation, restricted, of course, in 
execution, by economy and by 
the accidents of individual talent, 
but absolutely limitless in gene- 
ral theory and idea. A black silk 
dress may assume almost as many 
forms as sunset clouds. can offer. 
It is in selection between these 
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forms—it is in the _ character 
and expression given to the product 
—that the idiosyncrasies of the 
wearer come to light, that the 
woman shows out herself, that 
the Parisienne stands alone. The 
gown is, however, but one element 
of the whole—the largest and most 
apparent, it is true, but not the 
most important, for a cotton dress 
worth fifteen francs may speak up 
with equal power, and may proclaim 
with as loud a voice, the merit of 
its author. The boots, the gloves, 
the sash, the hat, the parasol, the 
linen above all, subscribe more 
largely still to the tone and type of 
a well-dressed woman: it is to them 
that the experienced eye turns curi- 
ously in order to determine the ex- 
act degree of her perfection in this 
branch of merit. No one who really 
knows and feels what dress ought 
to imply will limit observation to a 
skirt; the dissection will be rapid 
but complete ; it will extend to every 
detail—hands, feet, hair, and under- 
garments, will each receive a scruti- 
nising glance, and opinion will be 
formed on the assemblage of them 
all, not on any single element. In 
Paris, and elsewhere in France, there 
are crowds of women who come out 
reproachless from these ruthless ex- 
aminations, the reason being that 
they know beforehand that they will 
be subjected to them, and prepare ac- 
cordingly. It is not amongst cun- 
ning artists such as these that one 
sees jewels worn in the early morn- 
ing, or gloves with holes in them, 
or stockings dangling round the 
ankles, twisted like the screw of a 
music-stool, or hanging helplessly 
like Turkish trousers. It is not 
they whose linen ever shows a stain, 
or who add coarse embroidery to 
their hidden vestments. Delicacy 
and fitness are their immediate 
means, harmony their object, charm 
their final end ; and they reach it all. 
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These are true women in one of 
the most feminine senses of the 
title—it is they who brighten up so 
many homes in France—it is they 
who of late years have angrily re- 
sisted the barbarian onslaughts of 
money and bad taste—it is they 
who have preserved unweakened the 
traditions of their mothers— it is to 
them that we now should look for 
teaching and example. But they do 
not think of us ; their field of action is 
indoors ; they do not care for foreign 
imitators; their work is done for 
themselves and their own children. 
Their girls grow up in contact with 
sound theories on dress, in constant 
practice of the delicate science of 
self-adornment, but with the con- 
viction that its highest truths lie 
in simplicity, in the resolute avoid- 
ance of all violence, of all waste, of 
all unnecessary outlay. At fourteen 
years old, those girls can cut out 
their own dresses ; at ten they can 
trim bonnets, and can hold forth 
learnedly on the theory exhibited in 
their mother’s practice. Education 
such as this makes wonderfully 
handy women; they know how to 
use their fingers for pretty nearly 
everything. Skill in dress leads on to 
other skills; the sentiment of art in 
its personal application, opens out 
the mind to its larger teachings. 
Regarded from this point of view— 
which, though it may seem exag- 
gerated to persons who hear of it 
for the first time, is incontestably 
sound — Dress acquires a new 
use; it ceases to be an exhibition 
of vanity, or of low-class ability ; it 
takes its place amongst the useful 
elements of instruction; it helps 
women along the road to know- 
ledge. 

But, alas! this pretty picture does 
not apply to everybody. It is so 
pleasant that it is particularly dis- 
agreeable to turn away from it to 
the crowds of utterly incompetent, 
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blind-eyed, ordinary people, who are 
so terribly abundant in French de- 
partments, who are incapable of 
comprehending the most elementary 
of the laws of fitness; who wear 
leather boots with a muslin dress; 
cameo brooches stuck in the middle 
of their chests ; feathers, flowers, and 
lace in resolute confusion—really 
just like Englishwomen. Sins of 
this kind do not shock them: the 
poor creatures do not see them; they 
suppose it is all right, and have no 
qualms of conscience. And yet, 
next door to them, there may be one 
of those perfect models we were talk- 
ing of just now—a model with no 
students and no admirers, like that 
rose we heard of in our youth, which 
wasted its sweetness on the desert 
air. This seems to show that the 
faculty of rightly appreciating dress 
is either a natural gift or a result 
of early teaching; anyhow, it is 
probable that it is difficult to ac- 
quire it in after-life, unless in rare 
cases and under special circum- 
stances of example and assistance. 
It shows, also, that though the high- 
est .types of dressing are to be 
found in France, they are not a 
necessary property of the entire 
nation. They must be regarded as 
developments of a special capacity 
under favourable conditions, rather 
than as an inherent right. The 
better class of Frenchwomen have 
grown slowly, with each other's 
help, to the height which they 
have now attained ; their talent has 
become transmissible to their chil- 
dren (Mr. Darwin has not thought of 
that example of natural selection), 
but unequally and _ capriciously; 
they have not communicated it 
to the whole crowd round them, 
and the crowd remains incapable of 
imitation, or even of comprehension. 
It does not know how much a 
woman augments her power by a 
well-calculated use of carefully- 
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selected ornament, or how a mother 
can help her child to acquire the 
appreciation of shape and colour by 
the study of her daily dress. 
Regarded as one of the occupa- 
tions which ought to fill up women’s 
time at home, the preparation of 
clothes is natural and legitimate. 
All the world cannot be rich 
enough to pass its time in pleasure 
or in intellectual pastimes; the 
mass of us spend our lives with 
less money than we should like to 
have, and in a consequent constant 
effort to diminish our impecuniosity 
by our labour. Men trade and 
speculate, and do various other 
things for this end; women, who, 
unless exceptionally, have no direct 
power of earning cash, can only try 
to satisfy their longings by indoor 
work for their own account. Fool- 
ish’ people, who think it beneath 
their grandeur to make their own 
gowns and bonnets, are rare in 
France; there, even the’ richer 


classes generally consider it to bea 
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duty to help themselves to some 
degree, and to know, at all events, 
how to sew. 

But whether or not it be admitted 
that the subject is susceptible of 
these accessory merits, most of us 
will own that a well-dressed woman 
is an agreeable thing to look at. We 
do not all agree as to what a well- 
dressed woman is, and there is room 
for a very pretty quarrel between 
the advocates of French and Eng- 
lish views upon the matter; but 
the principle remains unimpaired, 
even though its forms of realisation 
are open to discussion. Even in 
France itself, as we have seen, there 
has been a fight between two types ; 
one of them is nearly suppressed at 
last, and the other one is slowly re- 
gaining its old supremacy; but we 
English people, after all, can regard 
it only as an admirable curiosity: 
we are incapable of imitating it, for 
the same reason which prevents our 
learning how to cook—our women 
cannot do it. 
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Few events have caused so great a 
sensation among Indian officials as 
did the appearance of a ‘Gazette’ 
announcing the appointment of 
Captain Jones of the 27th Bengal 
Cavalry —the Junglywallahs — to 
the political agency of the Pundra- 
pore State. The causes of an Afghan 
war had been more easily accounted 
for than the selection of a man who 
could not command an ounce of 
interest from head to tail of the 
service. The post was one of the 
most coveted appointments in India. 
Sir Rothie Murkus had, with tears 
in his eyes, refused the entreaties of 
a host of Gushingtons, Rattles, and 
Pendlows, whose genealogical trees 
might have convinced the most 
skeptical of their special fitness for 
the Pundrapore Residency. The 
same venerable statesman affirmed 


to his disappointed relatives that 
the wires were pulled by a hand 
which he could not venture to op- 


pose. What was this mystery of 
the hidden hand? All Calcutta 
talked of nothing else; and from 
Cossipore to Garden Reach the 
wonderful appointment of Captain 
Jones to the Pundrapore Residency 
was in everybody’s mouth. No one 
had more reason to be surprised 
than the officer who was thus un- 
expectedly brought before the pub- 
lic. When Captain Jones was 
solemnly interrogated by his colonel 
in the presence of the brigadier and 
other field-officers of the station, he 
declared, upon his honour as an 
officer and a gentleman, that he had 
not a single relative either in the 
Court of Directors or in the Board 
of Control—that he had never seen 
the Governor-General—and that he 
hardly knew the names of the 
members of Council or secretaries 
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to Government. And upon cross- 
examination he was compelled to 
acknowledge that the only connec. 
tion between his family and India 
arose from his uncle having kept 
a grocer’s shop in the East India 
Docks, where the old man _ had 
amassed enough of money to pur- 
chase Company’s paper, and to pro- 
cure a cavalry cadetship for his 
nephew. Had the occasion been 
one of less importance, Jones would 
have scrupled to be so frank with 
his brother officers. He had hither- 
to been somewhat reticent upon the 
subject of his family, with the ex- 
ception of a few obscure hints that 
its origin was Welsh and princely. 
But Captain Jones felt that romanc- 
ing would be dangerous at such a 
juncture; and the brigadier went 
away more puzzled than before. 
Had Jones seen his name in the 
‘Gazette’ as a Knight Commander 
of the Bath, it would not have 
occasioned him more surprise than 
did the notification of his appoint- 
ment to the Pundrapore Residency. 
To purchase out his seniors step by 
step, and to retire from the service 
in process of time with the title of 
Colonel, had been the very moderate 
limit of Jones’s ambition. His 
leisure moments were frequently 
devoted to the composition of epi- 
taphs, in which he described him- 
self as having been “fr a years 
The Gallant and Resolute Leader 
of the 27th Bengal Cavalry—the 
Junglywallahs,” “The Brave and 
Accomplished Commandant,” “ Who 
lived like a Soldier and died 
like a Christian,” with many other 
similar expressions of self-apprecia- 
tion. Treasured up in one corner 
of his desk lay a design for a mural 
tablet, with an inscription as long 
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as a modern biography. This, as 
Jones had told Cornet Sniggers in 
confidence, was a memorial that his 
sorrowing relatives would probably 
erect in Cheltenham Church, near 
which town he meant to set up his 
staff when his campaigning days 
were over. Sniggers also informed 
the mess that Jones had shown him 
the plan of a cenotaph overshadowed 
by two palm-trees, erected, as the 
legend said, ‘‘By his grateful and 
devoted svuldiers, Who reverenced 
him as a Father, And worshipped 
him as a Leader.” In the design 
for this remarkable piece of sculpture, 
two native troopers, in the flowing 
turbans and tight-fitting jackets of 
the Junglywallahs, were represented 
as bending over their wounded or 
dying commander, whose arm was 
strained in the effort to wave above 
his head his broken sword. Round 
the base were skulls, cross-bones, 
and other mortuary emblems, under- 
stood to be the remains of Sikhs 
and Afghans who had fallen by the 
sabre of the recumbent warrior. 
The tears had stood in Jones’s eyes 
as he showed these tributes of affec- 
tion to his subaltern, who gave, in 
turn, many assurances of sympathy 
and promises of secrecy. These 
promises did not, however,, prevent 
Sniggers from acquainting the mess 
with the little weakness of their 
brother officer ; and for many a day 
after, Jones had to submit to being 
dubbed “Old Mortality” at the 
mess-table of the Junglywallahs. 
Probably the whole Bengal army 
did not contain a more ungainly 
figure than that of the new Resident. 
He stood six feet high, with a thin 
chest and round shoulders. The 
knees of his long spindle-legs were 
constantly coming into collision, and 


. the natural pallor of his lean sal- 


low face was set off by a stiff black 
mustache, gaunt cheeks, and a chin 
generally half-shaven. All the rid- 


ing-masters in her Majesty’s service 
could not have given him a decent 
seat in the saddle within the com- 
pass of an ordinary life-time ; nor 
could the smartest drill-sergeant in 
India have induced him to keep the 
step for five successive minutes when 
walking in company. It was a joke 
in the regiment that Jones turned 
away his head when fencing, and 
shut his eyes when shooting. Ilis 
unprepossessing appearance might 
have passed unnoticed but for the 
gaucherie of his manner, which in 
the society of ladies was especial- 
ly painful. At balls, where Jones 
underwent self-torments to make 
himself agreeable, it was remarked 
that everybody whom he asked to 
dance was engaged, and that even 
the permanent wall-flowers found 
pretexts for declining his attentions. 
It was at Bustlepore, where the 
Commander-in-Chief was holding a 
levee about the beginning of the 
first Sikh war, that Jones in making 
his bow, jerked his head so close to 
his Excellency’s stomach, that Sir 
George started back and demanded 
with an oath “who the clumsy 
ogre was?” Jones passed along 
with his white face yet a shade 
whiter, and something like tears in 
his grey eyes, but no one ever heard 
him complain of the Chief’s rude- 
ness; and old Colonel Gargoyle of 
the Junglywailahs, whose word was 
law upon all matters of etiquette, 
declared that Jones was more of a 
gentleman than Sir George Blitzen. 
The Pundrapore Residency was 
one of the best pieces of patronage 
in the hands of the Bengal Govern- 
ment. Successive Governor-Gener- 
als had filled the appointment with 
their favourite aides-de-camp and 
private secretaries ; and when there 
was nobody in particular to be pro- 
vided for, a distinguished officer 
from either branch of the public 
service had generally been selected. 
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The last Resident, the Hon. Cap- 
tain Grantley, was the near relative 
of a former Governor-General, and 
he consequently enjoyed a full mea- 
sure of the present ruler’s hatred. 
And his lordship was at no loss for 
opportunitics of evincing his feel- 
ings towards Captain Grantley. The 
Pundrapore territories were at that 
time in what the Calcutta news- 
papers call a state of chronic an- 
archy. Mozuffer Jung, the last ruler, 
a politic Mussulman, who had kept 
friends with all parties, had been 
dead for about two years. His 
youngest and favourite wife, a Per- 
sian beauty who had cost five thou- 
sand rupees at Herat, had managed 
to secure the regency of the State, 
the custody of her infant son, and 
the control over the other three 
wives and miscellaneous female ap- 
purtenances of the Harem. The 
British Government, knowing the 
favourite Begum’s capacity for in- 
trigue and mischief-making, strongly 
opposed this arrangement; and the 
late Nawab had been incessantly 
urged to commit the administration 
of the State to his Prime Minister, 
a Mahratta Brahmin, upon whose 
fidelity and steadfastness the Gov- 
ernment could with confidence rely. 
But it soon became apparent that 
Captain Grantley would do little to 
promote the policy of Government. 
The fair Persian made the best of 
the opportunities which her secluded 
life afforded, to captivate the Resi- 
dent soon after his arrival at Pun- 
drapore ; and Captain Grantley was 
a man of too much gallantry and 
too little prudence to decline the 
flirtation. The result was that he 
allowed himself to become the in- 
strument of carrying out the Be- 
gum’s projects, and of thwarting 
the instructions which Sir Rothie 
Murkus, the Foreign Secretary, kept 
continually dinning into his ears. 
After the Nawab’s death, the Be- 
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gum became less guarded in her ‘in- 
trigues, and Captain Grantley still 
more infatuated. The Calcutta pa- 
pers clamoured for his withdrawal, 
and ‘ Brutus,” and ‘“ Indignation,” 
and “True Briton,” and “ Anglo- 
Indian,” and all the other noms de 
plume of newspaper letter-writers, 
were constantly employed to ex- 
press the public disgust at Captain 
Grantley’s proceedings. But Cap- 
tain Grantley’s noble relative was 
now all-powerful’ in the Board of 
Control; and so the Captain snapped 
his fingers at the Caicutta press, for 
he knew that the Governor-General 
would not dare to adopt its extreme 
suggestions. 

There was then an uneasy feeling 
among the British in Hindostan, 
The Sikhs had not yet been finally 
crushed, and their chieftains were 
swaggering about through the Pun- 
jab, talking of the speedy approach 
of the time when Runjeet would 
drive the British into the sea. Dost 
Mahomed, too, was looking down ° 
from Cabul with a troubled counte- 
nance at the progress of the red- 
coated Kaffirs. And, what was still 
more serious, there was much dis- 
content among the powerful Rajpoot 
chieftains, who fretted impatiently 
at the checks imposed by the Brit- 
ish upon the arbitrary exercise of 
their feudal power. In all intrigues 
of the day the Begum of Pundrapore 
took a prominent part. Her agents 
were in every petty court, foment- 
ing all causes of discontent, and 
encouraging the Rajahs to unite 
together for the assertion of their 
independence. Symptoms of open 
disaffection had been more than 
once manifested in Pundrapore, 
until the Government thought it 
necessary to impress upon the 
chiefs the uselessness of insubor- 
dination by a display of troops. 
Sir George Blitzen, with a brilliant 
staff, escorted by a cavalry regi- 
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ment, and by large detachments of 
infantry and artillery, entered Pun- 
drapore with the ostensible object of 
paying his respects to the Begum. 
Sir George was a courtier of the 
Carlton House and Pavilion school, 
and his first impulse was to pacify 
the State by subduing the heart of 
its ruler. But the Begum would 
listen to none of his fine speeches. 
She was at no loss to divine what 
had procured her the honour of his 
Excellency’s visit, and she determin- 
ed to express her dislike for the 
Government by slighting its repre- 
sentative. A grand durbar was 
held in the palace for his Excel- 
lency’s reception, and Sir George 
took his seat upon the right hand 
of the Begum with so many high- 
flown compliments and expressions 
of regard, that Captain Gulstan, his 
Persian Secretary, could hardly find 
words to convey to the Begum the 
due warmth of the Chief's affection. 
Her Highness in turn complimented 
Sir George, and expressed her sor- 
row that his Excellency should be 
compelled to serve so far from his 
native country at his advanced age. 
How sad it was that the young Ma- 
haranee of Frangistan should have 
no younger warriors to command 
her forces, that she must send the 
father of grandfathers to lead her 
soldiers in India. The well-padded 
breast of Sir George quivered with 
scarce concealed anger at the taunt, 
2s Gulstan tremblingly translated 
it, toning down the sneer as much 
as he dared. It was Sir George’s 
weakness to look twenty years 
younger than his age; and barber, 
dentist, and tailor had done their 
utmost to support the delusion. 
This was but the beginning of hosti- 
lities; and affront after affront, but 
always within the bounds of diplo- 
matic courtesy, was offered to his 
Excellency during his stay in Pun- 
drapore, until he began to pray de- 
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voutly that the state would really 
revolt, that he might obtain some 
satisfaction for the slights he was 
receiving. If anything could have 
added to the bitterness of these 
affronts, it would have been the 
studied deference with which the 
Begum treated Captain Grantley’s 
counsels. Sir George did his best to 
pay back the Begum by bullying 
her favourite; but Captain Grantley, 
in his diplomatic capacity, was al- 
most wholly independent of the 
military authorities, and he did not 
give himself much trouble about 
what his Excellency said or did. 
Sir George at length marched out of 
Pundrapore in a fury, and reported 
to the Government that the only 
salvation for the Pundrapore State 
was the deposition of the Begum, 
and the immediate recall and degra- 
dation of the Resident. The for- 
mer could only be done with the 
authority of the Board of Control, 
and there was little hope that its 
members would assume so grave a 
responsibility to gratify Sir George, 
who was no favourite in Cannon 
Row. On the other hand, Captain 
Grantley’s noble protector was the 
referee of the Board upon all poli- 
tical questions, and the Governor- 
General was too prudent a states- 
man to draw down upon himself the 
ire of his predecessor by the recall of 
the Resident. Fortunately for his 
Excellency, the residency of Kaifia- 
bad just then fell vacant, and to this 
post Captain Grantley was at once 
promoted down-stairs. His salary 
was not diminished, and as _ his 
duties were confined to the pay- 
ment of an annual pension, and the 
forwarding of a weekly budget of 
complaints on the part of the re- 
cipient to the Foreign Office, he 
had little ground for grumbling; 
and it was at this juncture that 
Captain Jones took charge of the 
Pundrapore Residency. 
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The Junglywallahs gave a dinner 
to their departing comrade, and 
said so many kind things about 
him that Jones really began to 
believe in himself, and to think 
that the Governor-General had 
shown great discrimination in fill- 
ing up the Pundrapore agency. 

““T should not wonder, my boy,” 
said old Gargoyle, after many 
bumpers of “Simpkin” had been 
quaffed to the success of the new 
diplomatist, “but that, after all, 
you owe your success to the Begum 
herself. Her ladyship may have 
seen and fancied you when we 
marched through Pundrapore last 
relief time, and have hocussed the 
G.-G. into sending you to console 
her for the loss of that puppy 
Grantley.” 

Jones blushed, and the mess set 
up a roar of laughter, as they were 
in duty bound to do, at this witti- 
cism of the colonel’s, while M‘Go- 
nigil, the senior captain and chief 
Adonis of the regiment, who would 
himself have gladly accepted the 
responsibilities of the Pundrapore 
Residency, not excluding the Be- 
gum, threw a contemptuous glance 
across the table, and muttered, ‘‘ The 
divil resave her oisight if she did.” 

Captain Jones arrived in Calcutta, 
and put up at Spence’s, where he 
soon found that the Resident of 
Pundrapore was a very different 
personage from the young cadet 
who had lived there upon a hun- 
dred rupees a-month twelve years 
before. Ahidmutghars flew to an- 
ticipate his orders, punkah-wallahs 
pulled as if for life or death when- 
ever he came into their vicinity, 
and even the manager of the 
hotel— great man as he was— 
bowed with an appearance of po- 
liteness when Captain Jones ap- 
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peared in the breakfast room of a 
morning. At the club in Chow- 
ringhee, every one who had the 
slightest acquaintance with him 
asked him to dinner, and people 
whose names were scarcely known 
to him offered him their carriages 
for a drive on the course. So much 
for being a political officer on fifteen 
hundred a-month, thought Jones, 
as he blessed the hour when he 
had been gazetted to the Political 
Department. There was still one 
ordeal to be gone through: he must 
report himself at the Foreign Office, 
and receive his instructions; and 
he much feared the result, if Sir 
Rothie Murkus were to subject him 
to a cross-examination upon the 
duties of a Political Agent. He 
had read all the article ‘‘ Pundra- 
pore” in ‘Thornton’s Gazetteer,’ and 
had attempted to commit to memory 
the six treaties which the British 
Government had made with the 
rulers of that State, none of which 
had ever been worth the parch- 
ment that bore the originals. And 
when he had mastered the Foreign 
Secretary’s ‘‘ Thoughts on the Duty 
of British Intervention in Native 
States,” and the Under-Secretary’s 
““Notes on Annexation,” and the 
Deputy Under-Secretary’s “ Quous- 
que Tandem: A Plea for the De- 
position of Indian Despots,” he 
thought he might venture into the 
lion’s mouth, and he accordingly 
sought the sanctum of Sir Rothie 
Murkus. . 

As he passed through the Deputy 
Under-Secretary’s room, that gentle- 
man, who was engaged with the 
editor of the ‘Bengal Peon,’ ab; 
ruptly broke off the conversation, 
and stared at Captain Jones as if 
his eyeballs would start from their 
sockets. In the next apartment, 
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where the Under-Secretary, a small 
young gentleman of weak eye-sight 
and bilious temperament, was simi- 
larly occupied with the editor of 
the ‘John Bull,’ he was honoured 
with an equal share of attention. 
Mr. Waspbite wiped his spectacles, 
put them on, and said, “ God bless 
me! are you Captain Jones, the 
Pundrapore man?’ And _ having 
received an affirmative bow, he 
again said, ‘God bless me!” and 
appeared quite struck by the cir- 
cunstance. At the next door stood 
Sir Rothie himself, shaking hands 
with the editor of the ‘ Padrepore 
Monitor and Weekly Evangelist,’ 
for the Foreign Office knew well 
the value of cultivating the Exeter 
Hall interest. Though Sir Rothie 
had more politeness than his sub- 
ordinates, he too seemed to share 
in the general curiosity, and he sub- 
jected Captain Jones to a critical 
examination as he conducted him 
into his office. 


“And so you're the new Resi- 
dent of Pundrapore, are you, hey ?” 
said Sir Rothie, as he seated him- 
self at his desk; “I suppose you 


did not expect such promotion, 
eh ?” 

“T did not, sir; but I assure you 
I am very grateful for it,” said 
Jones, modestly ; ‘and I hope I 
shall prove to Government that its 
confidence has not been misplaced. 
May I ask to whom [I am indebted 
for my good fortune ?” 

“Oh, to nobody in particular. 
The Government of Bengal always 
knows where to lay its fingers upon 
the right man. And now for your 
instructions—here they are. And 
Captain Jones, if I were you, I 
would follow Mr. Harcourt’s advice 
as much as possible. He has been 
long in the Residency, and knows 
its ways. I shan’t detain you 
longer ; but stay, I think the Com- 
mander-in-Chief had something to 
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say to you. You know he has just 
returned from Pundrapore? Well, 
I'm going now to Government 
House, where we shall meet Sir 
George. You may as well come 
along with me.” 

Jones trembled as the recollection 
of the fatal day at Bustlepore, when 
his awkwardness had imperilled the 
portly paunch of the Commander-in- 
Chief, flashed across his mind; but 
duty compels the soldier up to the 
cannon’s mouth, and Jones resigned 
himself with a sigh to the prospect 
of meeting Sir George Blitzen. 

He was, however, spared the pain 
of an interview. The Commander- 
in-Chief had already entered his 
carriage, and was driving off as Sir 
Rothie and Captain Jones came 
into the compound. “ Hey, Sir 
George, Sir George! this is Captain 
Jones, the new Resident of Pundra- 
pore, whom you wished to see !” 
cried the Foreign Secretary ; but the 
Chief’s impatient horses would not 
be stayed. Sir George put his head 
out of the carriage and threw a pene- 
trating glance in the direction of our 
hero. “All right,” he cried; “I am 
off to Barrackpore to inspect the 
station. Ugly as ever, Springer,” he 
muttered to his aide-de-camp; “he 
is just the man I wanted ;” and his 
Excellency was whirled away, leav- 
ing Jones and Sir Rothie standing 
on the steps of Government House. 

“It’s all right, I suppose,” said 
Sir Rothie; “if he had had anything 
particular to say to you I daresay 
he would have said it. I suppose 
he just wanted to congratulate you. 
Good-bye, Captain Jones. I hope 
you'll have a pleasant time of it. 
Take care and don’t be fascinated 
by the Begum;” and Sir Rothie 
disappeared within the penetralia of 
Government House. 

The Calcutta journals next morn- 
ing had each a leader upon the Pun- 
drapore Residency. The ‘ John 
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Bull’ said that the time had come 
when the British public must de- 
mand, by its representatives, an 
impartial review of the exercise of 
the Governor-General’s patronage. 
““When we see the public interest 
. sacrificed to private considerations, 
and nameless and unknown men 
promoted to positions which they 
are perfectly unqualified to fill, it is 
the duty of a free and conscientious 
press to demand that the axe should 
be laid to the root of the tree, and 
that such abuses as we have re- 
cently seen in the case of the Pun- 
drapore Residency, should be ren- 
dered impossible in the future. The 
claims of Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas 
Robinson, Political Agent at the 
Court of Chotasahebpore, are too 
conspicuous to require that public 
attention should be directed to the 
gross injustice which has been sus- 
tained by that gallant officer ; but 
in another quarter the Government 
that has offered so flagrant an insult 
to a meritorious servant, and that 
has thus hurled defiance at public 
opinion, will infallibly be called to 
account.” The ‘Peon’ was more 
mild, and expressed a doubtful hope 
that Captain Jones might prove 
equal to his responsible position ; 
but feared that Mr. Rattle, the Com- 
mission of Saugor Island and the 
Lower Sunderbunds, was the only 
official who could have saved the 
Pundrapore State. ‘“ We have it 
upon excellent authority that Cap- 
tain Jones’s appointment has been 
made under pressure from the Home 
authorities, and that it has formed 
the subject of a dignified protest 
on the part of the Government of 
Bengal. How long, we ask, are the 
hands of our administrators to be 
paralysed by the ignorant and in- 
terested action of their English 
masters, the plutocracy of Leaden- 
hall Street, the Octogenarians of 
Cannon Row?’ The ‘ Padrepore 
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Monitor’ said the others were all 
wrong, and that there were special 
reasons for Captain Jones’s appoint- 
ment—reasons which could not at 
the present moment be laid with 
propriety before the public; and so 
people began to think that Jones 
must be somebody after all, for the 
‘Padrepore Monitor’ was supposed 
to have good information about 
what went on in the back staircases 
of Government House. 

Captain Jones went away from Cal- 
cutta with his good opinion of his own 
capacity very much strengthened. 
He had come to look upon himself as 
an embryo Malcolm, and he dreamed 
already of missions to Persia and to 
Cabul, of the Foreign Secretaryship, 
and of a seat in Council, with per- 
haps the government of one of the 
minor Presidencies. Who knew? 
Such things had been, and his foot 
was now upon the first step of the 
ladder. At the dak bungalows on 
the road to Pundrapore he utilised 
the stoppages for the composition of 
a new series of epitapbs, in which 
he provided for all the possible con- 
tingencies of his future career, from 
the Pundrapore Residency to the 
government of Bombay. A statue in 
the cathedral of Calcutta, with an 
inscription, ‘To the Memory of 
Major-General Sir John Jones, 
Knight Commander of the Bath, of 
the Order of the Douranee Empire, 
of the Burmese Tsalway, &c. &c.,, 
Whose brilliant diplomatic talents, 
For so many years, Shed a lustre 
upon the Indian Service, And se- 
cured to the British Possessions 
Peace and Uninterrupted Security,” 
occupied his mind during the most 
of the long and wearisome journey. 

When he arrived at Pundrapore 
he found his predecessor already 
gone. So disgusted was Captain 
Grantley at Jones’s appointment, 
that he did not take the trouble to 
make over the office to him in per- 
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son, but hurried off to Agra to have, 
as he said, ‘‘a fling” before settling 
down in the solitude of Kaifiabad. 
“Tell the fellow,” he had said to 
Mr. Harcourt, “that he will find it 
not quite so easy to keep the peace 
in Pundrapore as to smoke cheroots 
at the mess-table of the Jungly- 
wallahs. The Government has 
taken away the only man who could 
have held down disturbances, and 
the consequences be at its own 
door. Good-bye, Harcourt, and 
God send you a good deliverance 
from Pundrapore; for if I know 
anything about the place, there will 
soon be mischief with this new 
booby.” Mr. Harcourt thought so 
too, and he had put in for a transfer 
from the Political to the Adminis- 
trative Department so soon as he 
had heard of Captain Jones’s ap- 
pointment. But he received his 
new superior with formal civility, 
and did his best to instruct him in 
the duties of the office, although 
his surprise at the Government’s 
selection continued to increase as 
he found opportunities for gauging 
Captain Jones’s mental abilities. 

The curiosity regarding the new 
Resident had extended even to 
Pundrapore. Rumour, which is 
always distorted in native gossip, 
had described the new Resident as 
little better than a pagul or fool. 
Fools, they said, were always fortu- 
nate, and the Big Lord Sahib had 
read in the stars that Pundrapore 
would be given over to the British 
by the greatest fool in the army; 
and so Captain Jones had been se- 
lected. If the Begum did not share 
in the general belief, she at least 
shared in the general curiosity, and 
waited with much anxiety for the 
arrival of the new Political, whose 
mysterious appointment she could 
not but think boded no good to the 
continuance of her authority. At 
this time her Highness was more 


than ever immersed in political in- 
trigue. There were daily reports of a 
rising in Lahore, and the Begum was 
only waiting for the Sikhs to take the 
field to proclaim the independence 
of Pundrapore, to massacre the Eng- 
lish in the Residency, and to declare 
herself sole ruler of the State during 
the rest of her life. The great ob- 
stacle to the Begum’s scheme was 
Taptee Rao, the minister of her late 
husband, who still nominally held the 
office of Vizier, although he did not 
share in the councils of his mistress. 
Taptee was a shrewd old Brahmin, 
who had sense enough to be faithful 
to the British and to the cause of 
the youthful Nawab. The many 
slights which the Begum had heaped 
upon him, and the contempt with 
which his advice was always treated, 
had sunk deep in Taptee’s heart, 
and he was eager to thwart her am- 
bitious designs, and to reveal her 
plots to the Foreign Office. But 
the Begum conducted all her in- 
trigues through her favourite, Faizul 
Khan, a wily and truculent Patan 
who commanded the Pundrapore 
troops, and whose dejestation of the 
pork-eating English and dogs of 
Hindoos had raised him high in the 
good graces of the Regent. Faizul, 
it was said, even aspired to share 
the Pundrapore musnud, if the Be- 
gum were once at liberty; and it is 
certain that he looked with no fav- 
ourable eyes upon her intimacy with 
Captain Grantley. The Begum had 
a difficult task to conciliate her two 
admirers, but she managed to make 
tools of them both, and sneered at 
both alike when their backs were 
turned. 

A grand durbar was held for the 
reception of the new Resident, 
shortly after Captain Jones’s arri- 
val. It was with no little trepida- 
tion that Jones prepared himself for 
the ceremony. He had never been 
a Meecenas to military tailors, but 
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his position now demanded that 
some attention should be paid to 
costume, and a number of boxes 
from Harman’s had accompanied 
him to Pundrapore. When he had 
equipped himself in full diplomatic 
uniform, he stood waiting for Mr. 
Harcourt, nervously handling his 
cocked-hat, and wishmg that the 
durbar was well over. Harcourt 
came in smoking a cigar, and look- 
ing provokingly cool. ‘ Hilloa !” 
he cried; “going to tame the Pun- 
drapore tigress by love and the lan- 
guage of flowers, instead of Sir 
Rothie’s despatches. I declare it’s 
quite refreshing to see a new Cal- 
cutta coat, if it didn’t awaken pain- 
ful reminiscences of unpaid bills. 
Well, shall we go and make our 
salaams to the Begum ? It’s a deuced 
nuisance in such a hot morning; 
and I hope we shall get away as 
soon as possible.” 

“Well, really, I suppose we must 
get it over,” doubtfully replied the 
martyr to the mysterious policy of 
Government ; ‘‘ but you see, the fact 
is, that I’m somewhat new to this 
kind of work: I never was but at 
one levee in my life” —and here the 
ill-omened recollection of his ren- 
contre with Sir George Blitzen dart- 
ed across his memory—‘ I’m rather 
afraid—that is, I’m anxious that— 
that—well, yes, that the dignity of 
the British Government should be 
properly represented upon this im- 
portant occasion.” 

Jones looked towards his subor- 
dinate with much solemnity, as if 
he would have Mr. Harcourt believe 
that his mind was troubled with 
official responsibility, and not with 
a nervous dread of appearing in pub- 
lic. But Harcourt was too astute a 
diplomatist to be thus imposed upon. 

“‘ Ah, yes, I see,” he said, casting 
a keen glance at the Resident. 
‘Well, all you have got to do is to 
look wise and ill-natured, and follow 
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my directions: to be coldly com- 
plaisant to the Begum, to be parti- 
cularly civil and gracious to old 
Taptee Rao, and to put on as sulky 
a frown as you can whenever you 
look in the direction of that con- 
founded soor Faizul Khan.” 

*‘T suppose I had better do some- 
thing, too, about seeing the boy 
Nawab. Sir Rothie, in his instruc- 
tions, lays special emphasis upon 
‘guarding against the injurious re- 
sults of maternal fondness and fe- 
male indulgence.’ The child, of 
course, will be thoroughly spoiled 
by his deting mother.” 

‘Ah, well, perhaps,” rejoined Mr. 
Harcourt, doubtfully. ‘Has it 
never occurred to you, Captain 
Jones, that by ‘the injurious results 
of maternal fondness’ Sir Rothie 
may have meant such mistakes as 
giving the child poison for sweet- 
meats, or wringing his neck round 
when playing with him in her 
arms? Of course you understand 
your own instructions better than 
I do, but I have known such double 
entendres often conveyed under cover 
of a diplomatic phrase.” 

“Good heavens! you are surely 
not in earnest, Harcourt?’ cried 
the astonished Resident. ‘ The 
Begum surely cannot be such a 
fiend as harm her own flesh and 
blood.” 

“You see there is flesh and blood 
and flesh and blood, and the Begum 
cares so much for the flesh and 
blood that is contained within her 
own pretty epidermis, that she 
has but little affection to bestow 
upon external animal matter,” said 
Mr. Harcourt, deliberately, as he 
lazily puffed forth smoke. ‘The 
child is in her way, and if it 
were not for the Government she 
would throttle the poor chhokra 
with as little reluctance as she would 
order that big brute, Faizul Khan, 
to knock you and me both upon the 
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head. However, let her do her 
worst, and I am very much mis- 
taken if she do not find that F. O. 
trumps her tricks for her.” 

The two set out together for the 
durbar, Captain Jones’s equanimity 
being by no means restored by Mr. 
Harcourt’s comminications. The 
Resident looked admiringly at his 
companion, envying him his cool- 
ness; and indeed Mr. Harcourt 
would not have been put about if 
he had entered the presence of the 
Great Mogul in the palmiest days of 
the Delhi empire. He sucked at 
his cigar until he was at the very 
door of the palace, where they were 
received with great ceremony by 
Taptee Rao and Faizul Khan, who 
marshalled them to the durbar 
room. Here the Begum, a shape- 
less mass of silks and embroidery, 
showing neither features nor figure, 
was crouching upon a mass of 
velvet cushions. The officers made 
their salaams and took their seats, 
while the Residency Munshi read 
over Captain Jones’s credentials 
in Persian’ for the edification of 
the Princess. Harcourt, who was 
used to Oriental fashions, squatted 
cosily among his cushions, and 
began to stare nonchalantly about 
him. Poor Jones, who had never 
sat upon anything but a chair or 
a regimental saddle, had mach ado 
to arrange his long legs in a posi- 
tion at once easy and dignified; 
and he shifted about painfully all 
the time the Munshi was drawling 
over the dispatch. Faizul Khan 
marked his awkwardness, and a 
sneer which he scarcely took pains 
to conceal crossed his haughty 
face. But it did not escape the 
Resident, whose eyes were wander- 
ing uneasily about the room; and 
remembering Harcourt’s advice, he 
looked at Faizul Khan with a steady 
scowl which evidently discomposed 
the Pundrapore commandant. Tap- 
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tee Rao saw this byplay, and enjoyed 
the discomfiture of his rival, making 
a mental resolution to turn the inci- 
dent to account. 

At the conclusion of the Munshi’s 
prelection, Captain Jones, by Mr. 
Harcourt’s direction, placed a nuzzar, 
or present of a few gold coins, in the 
Begum’s hand, who muttered some- 
thing in Persian of her respect for 
the British Government, and her 
happiness to receive the distin- 
guished Sahib who had been sent to 
shed light upon her court by his 
presence. The Resident read a few 
sentences in Persian from a paper 
which Mr. Harcourt’s forethought 
had caused to be pinned to the inside 
of his cocked-hat, assuring the 
Princess of the friendship of Govern- 
ment, and guaranteeing the liberties 
and independence of Pundrapore. 
The ceremony was then virtually 
at an end, as the attendants served 
the company with attar and pan ; 
and then ensued that awkward pause 
which always precedes the end of 
an Indian visit. Captain Jones 
waited for the Begum’s permission 
to go, and the Begum was on thorns 
until Captain Jones would take his 
departure. At last Harcourt’s winks 
and nods admonished his chief to 
break up the meeting, and he asked 
her Highness’s permission to depart,. 
which was graciously granted. The 
mass of silks then moved from the 
room, and the two officers took 
their departure, attended by old 
Taptee Rao, who was all bows and 
smiles for the new Resident, whose 
arrival, he declared, “was welcome 
as arain cloud in the thirsty month 
of Jeth.” 

“ Anglicé, welcome as a_ wet 
blanket,” muttered Harcourt, sotto 
voce ; adding aloud, “Here comes 
that amiable individual, Faizul 
Khan, doing his visage the gross 
injustice of trying to make it look 
agreeable and benevolent; what. 
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can be in the wind now? ‘ O grand- 
mamma, what great eyes you have 
got!’ ‘The better to see you, my 
sweet little pet.’ Upon which of 
us little Red Riding Hoods would 
the wolf. like to sup ?” 

Faizul Khan heard the conclusion 
of Mr. Harcourt’s remarks without 
understanding them in the least, 
although he was well acquainted 
with English. “Captain Sahib,” 
he said, ‘‘ her Highness has sent me 
to beg that you will allow her to 
present to your Honour her child, 
the young Nawab. Her Highness 
awaits you in the Dewan-i-khas of 
the palace.” 

The Dewan-i-khas, or public 
drawing-room, was a large bare-look- 
ing apartment. Its furniture pre- 
sented a curious mixture of European 
civilisation with Oriental barbarism. 
Veneered cane-bottomed chairs stood 
side by side with rich velvet couches. 
The walls were hung with tawdry 
Parisian prints of questionable deli- 
cacy, interspersed with the weapons 
which the late Nawab had borne 
when he rode with Holkar and 
Ameer Khan; and the floor was bare, 
with the exception of a patch in the 
middle covered by a rich Persian 
carpet of gaudy colours. Captain 
Jones had never set his foot in a 
Begum’s drawing-room before, and 
he stood wondering at the curious 
pictures and the strange furniture, 
until he heard a rustle behind him, 
and the Begum entered carrying her 
son in her arms. Her figure, no 
ii onger concealed beneath a mass of 
drapery, was shown to its full ad- 
vantage by the simple white robe 
wound gracefully round her body; 
and a chudder, or mantle of airy 
muslin —called “running water” 
from the fineness of its texture— 
was thrown carelessly over her head 
and shoulders, its spotless whiteness 
setting off the raven lustre of her 
@ uxuriant hair. Her face was fair— 
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singularly fair for an Oriental; her 
features were small and delicately 
chiselled; and her eyes, the chief 
criterion of a native beauty, were 
large, lustrous, fawn-like, and shad- 
ed by exquisitely - pencilled lashes. 
The little head was proudly carried 
upon a lithe and shapely neck, and 
her hands were tiny and of delicate 
whiteness. The little Nawab had 
taken after his father rather than 
his beautiful mother, for his face 
was black and swarthy, and his neck 
thick as that of a bull-calf. Cap- 
tain Jones stood rapt in admiration 
of the Princess, and wondering how 
it was possible that so fair a crea- 
ture could be as ruthless as Har- 
court had represented her. Before 
he could acknowledge her presence, 
even by a bow, the Begum had 
thrown herself at the feet of the 
astonished officer, and held up her 
hands in an attitude of pathetic sup- 
plication. 

**Oh Sahib!” she cried, ‘‘ Allah has 
indeed been good to Pundrapore in 
sending you here to protect me and 
my helpless child. I have heard so 
much of your honour and valour 
that we can sleep sound under your 
protection. Graciously accept me 
and my son as the humblest of your 
slaves.” 

The Princess spoke English well; 
probably her intercourse with Cap- 
tain Grantley had aided her to ac- 
quire this somewhat unsuual branch 
of an Eastern lady’s education. 

‘*Madam, I mean your Highness, 
I cannot bear to see you in this 
posture,’ stammered Jones, who de- 
voutly wished that he had brought 
Harcourt with him; “I entreat you 
to rise and be seated. You may 
ever command my services in any- 
thing that relates to yourself or 
your territories, so far as consists 
with my duty to Government.” 

He took the Begum’s hand and 
led her to a seat. ‘ How fortunate 
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Iam, Captain Sahib, in having you 
sent here to aid me, a poor weak 
woman, in ruling this troublesome 
country!” said the Begum, turning 
her eyes full upon Jones with a look 
of soft blandishment. “Lord Blit- 
zen Sahib, when at Pundrapore, 
said that your bravery was like that 
of Jamshid, and your justice re- 
nowned as King Naushirvan’s.” 

“The devil he did,” thought 
Jones. “It was very good of Sir 
George to say so, but how on earth 
could he have known it? He must 
have watched my career very close- 
ly to have such an intimate know- 
ledge of me.” 

“T have many enemies, Sahib,” 
continued the Begum. “They wish 
to take away the musnud from me 
and my son, and they tell lies of us 
to the Lord Sahib at Calcutta. How 
can I, a helpless widow, stand up 
against the words of the Sahib log 
(Englishmen)? But you will assist 
me; say that you will assist me! 
Oh protector of the poor, lay your 
hand upon the child’s head and be 
a father to him !” 

Captain Jones, though much dis- 
concerted by the idea of so close a 
relationship, did as he was request- 
ed, and promised that he would do 
his best to remove any misunder- 
standing between her Highness and 
the Government. The beauty and 
apparent helplessness of the Begum 
were making a considerable impres- 
sion upon Jones’s heart, and he 
mentally vowed that he would be 
her devoted knight and champion. 

“You will not heed what Har- 
court Sahib may say to you. He is 
deceived by Taptee Rao, my late 
lord’s wicked minister, who hates 
me, and has sworn to take my life. 
He wishes to be regent himself. 

ut now I may rely upon your 
honour and defy him.” 

Jones again assured her Highness 
ofhis disposition to assist her; and 
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begging permission to tale his leave, 
he bowed himself out of the room, 
the Princess saluting him with pro- 
found salaams, and casting tender 
glances after him so long as he was 
in sight. Scarcely had the doors 
closed after the Resident, when the 
Begum sprang to her feet, set down 
the child upon the floor with a 
bump that made him squall lustily, 
and ran to the window overlooking 
the countryard, where Captain Jones 
was already getting on horseback. 

“Why have they sent that father 
of asses here ?” she muttered in her 
native language, her little hands 
passionately clenched, and her eyes 
sparkling with rage. ‘Can the 
English Sircar have meant to throw 
dirt upon me by sending an un- 
known fool to reside at my court? 
Well, well, upon their own heads 
be the issue. I shall turn their in- 
sult to my own advantage, and when 
the time comes they will miss Jones 
Sahib less than a better officer.” 
A smile of diabolical significance 
passed over the Begum’s face as she 
said this, which boded no good to 
the officer who had just ridden out 
of the palace courtyard. 

“Tt is utterly impossible that so 
lovely a woman can be so bad as 
they call her,” soliloquised Jones, as 
he rode through the bazaar towards 
the Residency. ‘Harcourt must be 
mistaken, and I should not be sur- 
prised if that old villain Taptee Rao 
was at the bottom of all the slanders 
that have been raised upon her High- 
ness ; however, he won’t deceive me. 
Who on earth could have believed 
that old Blitzen would have given 
me such a good character to the 
Begum? Though rough and brusque 
in his manners, Sir George is an 
officer of great penetration—of re- 
markable penetration, in fact—and 
he knows the service from head to 
tail, else he could not have known 
that J was the right man for Pun- 
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drapore. I think I ought to write 
and thank him for his good opinion.” 

And Captain Jones did write a 
most grateful letter to Sir George 
Blitzen, in which he returned his 
humble thanks for the favourable 
opinion his Excellency had expres- 
sed of him to the Begum, and con- 
cluded by saying that he should 
ever strive to perform his duty so as 
to merit the continuance of his Ex- 
cellency’s approbation. 

Sir George read this epistle with 
a puzzled look, and then after a 
minute’s reflection burst forth into 
a prolonged whistle. ‘See here, 
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Springer!” he cried, tossing over the 
letter to his secretary. ‘The infer- 
nal jade has got that damned booby 
in her toils already. I never saida 
word about him. However, it’s all 
right. Just give a hint to the 
Quartermaster-General to see that 
the Pundrapore routes are correctly 
laid down in the road-book, for if 
troops aren’t wanted there before the 
chota bursat (early rains), my name 
isn’t George Blitzen.” And the gal- 
lant warrior expressed his satisfac- 
tion at the posture of affairs by a 
volley of oaths which need not be 
reproduced here. 


Ili, 


Sir George Blitzen proved, how- 
ever, a false prophet, for time passed 
on and no disturbance occurred in 
the Pundrapore territories. No 
event had yet transpired to put the 
Resident upon his mettle, and, for- 
tunately for himself, his intercourse 
with the Begum had not passed the 
bounds of diplomatic routine. Her 
Highness professed the utmost re- 
spect for Captain Jones’s opinion, 
and consulted him upon everything 
in which she was not seriously inte- 
rested. Jones soon began to take 
great credit to himself for the change 
he had produced in the Begum, and 
to boast that by a little judicious 
diplomacy he had transformed Pun- 
drapore from a hotbed of sedition 
into one of the most loyal States in 
India. 

“Wait a bit,” said Harcourt; 
“don’t halloo until you're out of the 
jungle. I like this quietness worse 
than her old tantrums. Although I 
don’t sq@ her cards, I'll give you 
twenty to one in gold mohurs that 
she is up to some preciously deep 
mischief all this time. It’s a pity 
that you aren’t friends with Taptee 
Rao nowadays, for he is the man that 


would be most likely to give us a 
tip upon the event.” 

But even Mr, Harcourt’s scepticism 
was somewhat staggered when the 
Begum one day placed in the hands 
of the Resident a proposal which 
had been made to her by the Rajah 
of Thagabad, a petty princeling 
whose lands abutted on the Pundra- 
pore territory. The Rajah had of- 
fered his services to the Pundrapore 
State in case of a rising against the 
British, and pledged himself to bring 
five hundred men to the Begum’s 
banner, provided a grant of lands 
which his family had formerly en- 
joyed in her Highness’s territory 
were again confirmed to him. It 
was, after all, a cheap demonstra- 
tion of loyalty upon the Begum’s 
part, for she knew well that the 
Rajah could not put fifty men in the 
field. She had not forgotten, either, 
that in a recent dispute about the 
marches, the Rajah had designated 
her by a name unpleasant to the 
ears of women; and lastly, she held 
at that very moment, under the sig- 
nature and seal of the Lion of the 
Punjab, a grant of the Rajah’s own 
lands and principality. So the Ra- 
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jah was relieved of the care of his 
property, and requested to reside in 
the holy city of Benares, while the 
Begum received a letter of thanks 
for her loyalty written by the Gov- 
ernor-General’s own hand. Her High- 
ness gave a malicious little laugh as 
she crumpled up his lordship’s letter, 
and read the punishment which had 
befallen her enemy of Thagabad ; 
but she professed herself to Captain 
Jones to be overjoyed beyond meas- 
ure at the honour which his Excel- 
lency had done her. 

Captain Jones sat upon his veran- 
dah on a hot September evening, 
smoking a cheroot and reading a 
Calcutta newspaper. Harcourt was 
away upon privilege leave, playing 
havoc among tigers in Dehra Dhoon, 
or flirting with the languid belles of 
Landour and Mussoorie. There was 
not much news in the Calcutta jour- 
nal. He read of a horrid murder in 
Lall Bazaar, and how the police had 
failed to find the perpetrator. There 
was a column and a half of a lecture 
upon ‘Female Education’? by Baboo 
Bunkum Chunder’ Chintamony, 
whose own wives and daughters 
could not have read their ka kha, ga 
gha (the Bengalee alphabet), to have 
saved them from the burning ghat. 
And there was another address upon 
“Pure Theism, the only True Reli- 
gion,” delivered before the Cossit- 
ollah Literary Association by Baboo 
Jotendro Churn Chatterjee, who, a 
few days before, had given a thou- 
sand rupees to buy new ornaments 
for the family idol at Guddhapore. 
There was, of course, an account of 
another squabble among the justices, 
in which Commissioner Bacon, the 
chairman, had received the lie direct 
from Mr. Benediction Williams, and 
had retorted by calling his opponent 
“a beggar on horseback;” but it 
had with some difficulty been ad- 
justed without the intervention of 
fisticuffs. This was no novelty, and 


Jones turned languidly away to the 
editorial columns, where a leader 
announced that the Punjab was in 
a state bordering upon insurrection, 
and called upon the Government to 
take immediate steps for insuring 
the safety of the country. 

It was too true. The old Lion 
of Lahore had been gathered to his 
fathers, and his sons and grandson, 
who inherited neither his valour 
nor his prudence, rapidly followed 
him ; until the sceptre of the Khalsa 
came at last into the boyish hands 
of Dhuleep Singh, the last prince 
of the Punjab. His mother, who 
now became the animating spirit of 
the Lahore Court, entertained a 
bitter hatred towards the British ; 
and she was at this time the centre 
of a widely-spread conspiracy, which 
had for its object the expulsion of 
the English forces from at least the 
upper provinces of Hindostan. Of 
this conspiracy the Pundrapore Be- 
gum was a most active member, 
and constant communication was 
kept up between the two durbars. 
And upon this very evening, while 
Captain Jones was quietly smoking 
his cheroot, her Highness was read- 
ing the following missive, which a 
Sikh soldier, disguised as a mendi- 
cant, had just brought her :— 

“To the beautiful among women, 
excelling in wisdom, and of manlike 
courage, Murwarid, Begum of Pun- 
drapore,—Receive our wishes for 
your prosperity, and know that all 
our preparations are made for cross- 
ing the river, and the thirst of the 
Khalsa can only be sloked by a 
deep draught of English blood. 
You are entreated, when this reaches 
you, to take the field. What need 
of more? Prayers for the prosperity 
of the reign. The communication 
of the lowly slave, Gulloo, Maha- 
ranee of Lahore.” 

The Begum well knew the mean- 
ing of this missive, which was writ- 
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ten in a cipher intelligible only to 
the conspirators. All their plans 
had been arranged beforehand, and 
now the signal of insurrection was 
given. Impatient as the Begum 
had been for revolt, she felt a 
hesitation to engage with the para- 
mount power now that the time 
had arrived, and an ominous distrust 
of the issue. But it was too late to 
draw back. Lall Singh was by this 
time advancing upon the Sutledge, 
and the success of his forces must 
depend in a great measure upon her 
co-operation. 

The Begum was for many hours 
closeted with Faizul Khan and a 
few of the most trusted officers of 
the Court. In a short time mes- 
sengers were getting to horse, and 
galloping over the territory, com- 
manding the attendance of all the 
Mohammedan chieftains, with their 
vassals, There was a considerable 
force always kept under arms within 
the State, upon pretence that troops 
were necessary to repress the haughty 


Rajpoot landholders, who could but 


ill brook Mussulman rule. Of this 
force both the Resident and Govern- 
ment were perfectly aware; but be- 
yond keeping a keen eye upon its 
movements they did not interfere 
further. A small British force was 
stationed at Malariabad, near the 
Pundrapore frontier, where such of 
the officers as were not suffering 
from the climate of that salubrious 
station dispensed a lavish hospi- 
tality, and organised monster sport- 
ing excursions into the thick Pun- 
drapore jungles ; and over the move- 
ments of the Malariabad garrison 
the Resident had a discretionary 
power, should circumstances render 
their services necessary to him. 
Captain Jones had despatched 
his dinner, and was sitting with 
open jacket and unbuckled waist- 
belt over a cheroot and a glass of 
iced brandy-and-soda, when a mes- 
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sage was brought from the Begum, 
begging his instant attendance, upon 
a matter of importance. “ What 
on earth does she want, I wonder ?” 
growled Jones, reluctantly fastening 
his belt, and taking up his helmet 
and sword; “nothing that wouldn’t 
have kept until to-morrow, I fancy. 
Perhaps the little Nawab has got 
a colic from eating too many 
mangoes ; or some zemindar has re- 
fused to pay his rent, and the Be- 
gum wants my sanction to send a 
lot of troopers to recover the arrears. 
Wonderfully simple and beautiful 
is the law of distraint here in Pun- 
drapore.” 

And so Jones, attended only by 
a single orderly, walked briskly to 
to the palace, and was shown up into 
a room that had been the duftur 
khana, or business-room of the late 
Nawab. The Begum had not yet 
made her appearance, but the little 
Prince, who had taken a great fancy 
for Jones, came running into the 
room and clasped him by the knees. 

“Tulwar do hum ko, Capitan 
Sahib” (Give me your sword, Cap- 
tain), cried the child; and the boy 
was soon astride of the Captain’s 
long cavalry sword, and galloping 
wildly about the room. 

While Jones stood watching the 
child’s gambols, Faizul Khan, with 
half-a-dozen Patan troopers, came 
suddenly behind, and threw them- 
selves upon him. An _ unequal 
struggle took place, and in a few 
minutes the Resident was lying on 
the ground, bound hand and foot, 
while Faizul Khan stood over him, 
with a drawn sabre pointed at his 
breast, threatening to slay him if 
he uttered a single word. 

“* Mat maro Capitan Sahib, mat 
maro!” (Don't beat the Captain, 
don’t beat him), cried the little 
Nawab, as, with tears in his eyes, 
he dragged the Resident’s sword 
towards Faizul Khan, and endeav- 
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oured to strike down the Patan’s 
sabre. 

“Take away the boy,” cried Faizul 
Khan, hoarsely, ‘“‘and secure the 
doors and windows. Place a sentry 
at each door, and let them stab the 
prisoner if he speaks above his 
breath. Make ready my _ horse 
there,” he cried, as he clanked out 
of the room. 

Jones was now left alone, lying 
upon the floor, and the doors were 
locked upon the outside. He was 
stupefied by the turn affairs had 
taken,-and his mind was perfectly 
unable to suggest any cause for the 
attack which had just been made 
upon him. Two things were, how- 
ever, apparent: that his life was in 
serious danger, and that there was 
a political disturbance about to take 
place. But the Begum! what of 
her? Had he been seized by her 
consent, or was Faizul Khan the 
leader of the insurrection, and the 
Princess herself also a prisoner? 
So sudden had been the outbreak 
that he could scarcely convince 
himself of its reality. It must be 
the aged and indigestible fowl that 
he had eaten at dinner three-quar- 
ters of an hour before, or the che- 
roots, or the brandy-pawnee ; and 
it would all pass away in a headache 
to-morrow morning. But no; the 
cords on his wrists and ankles were 
no nightmare phantasm, and the 
hard floor beneath him was a sen- 
sible reality. Brief time had, how- 
ever, been given him to meditate 
upon his situation when the Begum 
hastily entered the room, attended 
by two armed Sirdars. Her High- 
hess seemed to have undergone a 
complete transformation since Jones 
had last seen her. She was no 
longer the meek and humble widow, 
who had boasted of her helplessness, 
and had been too timorous to do 
anything upon her own responsi- 
bility without consulting the Resi- 


dent. Her delicate features, dis- 
torted by passion, and her flashing 
eyes, now showed how well she 
merited the title of Tigress of Pun- 
drapore. She carried a naked dagger 
in one hand, and a sheet of paper in 
the other. 

‘You are in my power, Captain 
Sahib,” she said coldly ; ‘listen now 
to what I have to say. In a few 
weeks the chiefs and princes of Hin- 
dostan will have beaten the British 
beyond the Carumnassa, and not an 
Englishman will be left in the upper 
provinces except as a prisoner. I 
might kill you just now, but I pre- 
fer to spare you; that is, provided 
you will purchase your life by obey- 
ing my commands.” 

“My life is in your hands, and 
you may do with it as you please,” 
said Jones, raising himself on his 
elbow, and looking the Begum 
boldly in the face; “ but never will 
I consent to purchase it at the ex- 
pense of either duty or honour. T 
warn your highness of the danger- 
ous game you are playing—a game 
that can only end in the destruction 
of yourself and your principality ; 
for the British power is like the ten 
heads of your demon Ravuna, which 
grow on again as fast as they are 
cut off.” 

**T came not here to ask your ad- 
vice,” said the Begum, haughtily, 
“but to give you my orders. Here 
is paper; on that table are pens and 
ink. Write to the commandant 
Sahib at Malariabad to draw off 
his troops to Agra, to join the 
division there which is about to 
march to the Punjab to repel the 
Sikhs. Do this, and I swear by 
the Koran that your life shall be 
safe. Refuse, and you die before 
midnight.” 

‘“* Never,” said poor Jones, with 
a groan: “do your worst, but Pll 
never disgrace my commission by 
such an act.” 
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“Slave!” cried the Begum in a 
fury as she flashed the dagger above 
her head, “‘ shall I have to torture 
you into obedience? I know not 
what prevents me from plunging 
this into your heart. Hearken, 
Jones Sahib; it is your last chance. 
I give you half an hour to consider ; 
and if you refuse on my return, I 
shall put you to death with such 
tortures as never Englishman yet 
suffered. Think well what awaits 
you before you make up your mind.” 

So the Begum and her attendants 
left the room, leaving Jones again 
to his solitary thoughts. They were 
far from pleasant. Death stared 
him in the face, for he would never 
save himself by complying with the 
Begum’s commands. Though by no 
means possessed of a vigorous intel- 
lect, Jones had plenty of courage, 
and would have scorned to disgrace 
the British service. He tried to 
think seriously of his latter end, 
but his thoughts strayed to the 
Begum, to the rebellion in the 


Punjab, to what they would say 
at Government House when they 
heard of his murder, and to a hun- 
dred other subjects wholly irrele- 
vant to the dread change that was 


approaching. He began a prayer, 
but long before. he had got to the 
end of it, he found himself at his 
old occupation of epitaph - making, 
composing an inscription for a mem- 
orial which Government would erect 
over his slaughtered remains. He 
felt he could almost die in peace if 
he might leave behind him a suit- 
able design for a monument; but, 
alas! his wrists were tied, and the 
hour of his death was at hand. He 
rolled over upon his other side, and 
again attempted to compose him- 
’ self for prayer. “ Hist, Sahib,” was 
whispered close beside him ; and rol- 
ling round again, Jones saw by the 
light of the lamp that swung from 
the ceiling, the round bald head and 
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smooth puffy cheeks of old Taptee 
Rao protruding from the floor; 
“write, Sahib, write, and trust to 
Taptee. I faithful slave of Company 
Bahadoor. I shall save the resi- 
dent Sahib, and turn the plots of 
the Begum ulta pulta (upside down), 
She very clever woman the Begum, 
but Taptee Rao very more clever. 
Write, Sahib, and give me your 
seal-ring.” 

“Can I trust him?’ thought 
Jones; ‘or is this a new artifice of 
the Begum’s? She hates him, and 
he has as much to fear as I have. 
It is a forlorn-hope to grasp at it.” 

* Quick, Sahib, quick! Begum 
come back directly. Give me ring, 
and I send for Sepoys to Malariabad. 
1 offer reward to all who desert the 
Begum, and I] surround the palace 
before daybreak, and take the Be- 
gum prisoner. May dogs devour 
her!” added Taptee, revenge light- 
ing up his generally stolid counte- 
nance, Jones could only reply by 
rolling round, and turning his back, 
behind which his hands were bound, 
towards Taptee. The minister slip- 
ped off the ring, and said, ‘‘ Do as 
Begum bids you, Sahib; make be- 
lieve to write. I tell the command- 
ant Sahib all beforehand. I come 
back directly; they not hurt a hair 
of your head, Sahib:” And Taptee 
disappeared with a reassuring wink 
towards the Resident. Five min- 
utes after, two horsemen had started 
for Malariabad, a distance of five- 
and-twenty miles, carrying intelli- 
gence of the rebellion, and com- 
manding the instant despatch of a 
force to Pundrapore. 

When the Begum returned, she 
found Jones sulkily resigned to her 
wishes. ‘Will you write, Jones 
Sahib ?” she cried, with a menacing 
flourish of her dagger; “ or will you 
try the fare which the Begum of 
Pundrapore has prepared for her 
English guest ?” 
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“T take these men to witness,” 
said Jones in Hindustanee, avoiding 
a direct answer, “that I act under 
compulsion and against my own free 

° ” 

A contemptuous smile curled the 

um’s lips. ‘It is well,” she 

d; “life is sweet. Loose his 
hands and give him the pen and ink; 
and if he dares to make the slightest 
struggle, stab him to the heart.” 

Jones, with a sheet of paper upon 
his knee, wrote a formal order to 
the colonel commanding at Malari- 
abad, directing him to join his divi- 
sion at Agra with all the garrison, 
in consequence of an outbreak in 
the Punjab, of which he, the Resi- 
dent, had just received information 
from Government. When he had 
finished, the Begum took the letter 
and narrowly examined it, as if she 
would convince herself that no pri- 
vate communication had been con- 
veyed under cover of the official 
message. 

“Good, Sahib,” she said; ‘for the 
present your life is spared, but if 
within two hours after he receives 
this the commandant Sahib does 
not march for Agra, I shall have 
you blown from the biggest gun in 
Pundrapore.” 

The attendants again bound 
Jones’s hands and left him, secur- 
ing the doors and placing sentries 
on the outside as before. ‘After 
all, then, it is only a brief reprieve,” 
thought Jones, “for she will of 
course come down on me as soon as 
she hears that the troops are march- 
ing to attack her. Heavens! what 
a booby I have been to allow myself 
to be deceived by that woman.” 

_ Jones lay keeping his eyes anx- 
lously fixed upon the spot where 
Taptee Rao had formerly appeared. 
A vision of angels or cherubim 
would have been less welcome at 
that moment than Taptee’s bullet- 
head. He had not long to wait. 


A piece of matting began to heave, 
a portion of the floor was cautiously 
raised, and Taptee peered warily 
into the room. 

“ All right, Sahib,” he whispered ; 
“soldiers come directly, and I send 
for Doorga Singh with three hun- 
dred horsemen, all Hindoos who 
faithful to Company’s salt. Malari- 
abad sepoys be here before morning, 
and then the Begum’s raj is done, 
gone, finished.” 

Nothing but the close proximity 
of the sentries, and their critical 
position, could have prevented Tap- 
tee from relieving his exuberant 
feelings by a triumphant dance over 
the approaching downfall of his 
enemy. He drew himself up through 
the aperture, and, taking a knife 
from his girdle, severed the cords 
that confined the Resident. ‘You 
must go from palace, Sahib,” he 
said; “go along Malariabad road, 
and stay in old pagoda till I come.” 
Jones went first through the trap- 
door into the room beneath, and 
Taptee followed, carefully arranging 
the flooring and mats so that the 
secret of the Resident’s escape might 
remainamystery. They found them- 
selves in ‘laptee’s private room, and 
the trap-door may perhaps serve to 
explain the extraordinary acquaint- 
ance which the minister possessed 
with all his late master’s secrets. 

Taptee gave Jones a sabre and 
pistols, and letting him out by a 
private gate, directed him to the 
pagoda where the Resident was to 
wait for his arrival. 

A grand council had been sum- 
moned for one o’clock in the palace 
hall, in which the Begum was to 
declare her intention of joining the 
Sikhs, and the nobles were to pro- 
claim her sole ruler of Pundrapore 
during her lifetime. Her Highness 
had been closeted with Faizul Khan 
and other sirdars, devising ways and 
means for equipping a large: force 
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which was to be instantly despatch- 
ed to the Lahore army. The point 
of greatest importance that still re- 
mained to be settled was the fidelity 
of Taptee Rao. Faizul Khan, 
who wanted his place, volunteered 
to murder him without further 
delay; but the Begum knew the 
influence which the minister pos- 
sessed among the Hindoo chiefs and 
Brahmins of Pundrapore, and re- 
solved if possible to obtain his 
assistance. Taptee entered the hall 
where several chiefs were already 
assembled, with a face of smiling 
innocence, making careless inquiries 
why the council had been sum- 
moned. His jocular manner formed 
a singular contrast to the anxious 
and restless demeanour of the other 
councillors, who stared aghast at 
Taptee’s reckless appearance, and 
turned away impatiently from his 
broad jokes. At last the Begum 
entered the hall, attended by Faizul 
Khan and half-a-score of Sirdars. 
Without preface her Highness ex- 
plained the state of affairs, and 
eloquently urged the nobles to take 
up arms for their country and for 
religion. She had, she said, at the 
earnest request of her subjects, con- 
sented to rule over them so long as 
she lived; and she now begged the 
council to show its confidence by 
committing to her the sole direc- 
tion of the expedition which was 
to be sent to the Punjab. Loud cries 
of ‘‘ Din! din!” (for the Faith, for 
the Faith) showed that the enthu- 
siasm of the Mohammedan chiefs 
had been aroused; and the Begum, 
smiling graciously, continued, ‘ But 
first we must know who are our 
friends and who our foes. Taptee 
Rao, you have heard our proposals ; 
will you, who have eaten our bread 
and our salt, turn against your right- 
ful ruler and take part with the in- 
fidel English against your country ?” 

‘Gracious Queen!” said Taptee, 
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sidling forward with a bland visage, 
“ Asylum of the Universe and Pro- 
tector of the Poor, if my humble 
services can in any wise be accep- 
table, deign to cast thine august 
eyes with favour upon the humbk 
of thy slaves.” 

“T commend your fidelity,” s 
the Begum. ‘Retain your present 
post in our court, and when the 
British are driven from the country, 
we shall find some means of reward- 
ing you!” 

Taptee clasped his hands in an 
ecstasy of gratitude. ‘‘ Most mighty 
sovereign,” he said, “if your slave 
might be permitted to speak, he 
would say that in three hours he 
will bring his kinsman, Doorga 
Singh, with three hundred troopers, 
to your Highness’s standard.” 

The Begum uttered an exclama- 
tion of joy. Doorga Singh was a 
haughty Hindoo noble with whom 
she had been long at feud, and she 
had never dared to expect assistance 
from him. 

“Taptee Rao,” she cried, ‘the 
raj of Thagabad is yours from this 
day, for the Lahore durbar has 
gifted it to me. Continue as you 
have begun, and your reward shall 
be great beyond your conception.” 

Faizul Khan ground his teeth 
and muttered an oath, while Tapiee 
again prostrated himself before the 
Begum, overpowered by his grateful 
feelings. The wily Princess had not 
abated any of her hatred to the 
minister, but she knew how import- 
ant it was at so critical a period to 
appear generous and conciliatory to 
her Hindoo subjects. Taptee begged 
her Highness to allow him to depart 
for a space that he might send the 
necessary instructions to his kins- 
man, Doorga Singh; and he waddled 
out of the room, pausing every se 
cond to invoke a blessing upon the 
head of his benefactress, and a prayer 
for the prosperity of her reign. 
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As soon as he quitted the hall, 
Taptee hurried off to his room, and 
hastily concealing a small bag of 
precious stones beneath his clothes, 
and catching up a sword, he hurried 
off to the old pagoda to join the 
Resident. He found Captain Jones 
pacing up and down the ruins in a 
fever of anxiety. Every few minutes 
the stillness was broken by the clat- 
ter of hoofs, as messengers dashed 
off with intelligence of the revolt. 
What delayed the troops from Mala- 
riabad? surely they ought to have 
been here before this time. But 
Malariabad was a good five-and- 
twenty miles off, and Taptee Rao’s 
messenger would have little more 
than reached the cantonments. He 
felt relieved when Taptee joined 
him, and the two waited in the 
ruins, looking out anxiously to- 
wards the palace, where lights flit- 
ting about from window to window 
told of the bustle that was going on 
inside. 

The council was not yet broken 
up. The Begum, assisted by Faizul 
Khan, received from the various 
chiefs the strength of the forces 
they could bring to the Pundrapore 
standard, and by bribes and lavish 
promises settled rival claims to com- 
mand, Still no troops had arrived, 
and her Highness ever cast an anxious 
look towards the door for the return 
of Taptee Rao and his promised 
auxiliaries. The Begum started as 
she noticed a Sikh sowar, his dust- 
coloured uniform bespattered with 
mud, and his blue turban torn by 
riding through the jungles, make 
his way into the hall, and with 
little ceremony elbow a road through 
the excited crowd of Mohammedan 
chiefs, who were boasting loudly of 
the feats which they were to per- 
form in the coming campaign. With 
a rough salaam he handed a note to 
the Begum and fell back among 
the throng. 
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The note ran thus, after the usual 
compliments :— 

“The Sirdar Juwaher Singh, our 
trusted vizier, has been slain by 
traitors before our eyes. The ‘drum 
of religion’ is for the present silenced. 
You are entreated to take no steps 
until you hear further from us. 
May the hour of our deliverance be 
at hand.—Gvuttoo.” 

The Begum, as she read the letter, 
drew a long breath and looked down 
upon the scene before her. There 
they were, every one clamouring for 
battle; the nobles with drawn 
swords vaunting their bravery or 
disputing for precedence; Moulvies 
bustling about and stimulating the 
doubtful to war against the English 
Kaffirs ; and there in a corner stood 
Faizul Khan, surrounded by a group 
of chiefs, with whose assistance he 
was laying down a plan of the mor- 
row’s march. And now the game 
was all up. She had cast the die, 
only to be beaten at the first throw. 
What was to be done? Should she 
at once tell the chiefs whom she 
had duped, and yield herself a vic- 
tim to their fury, or wait rather 
until General Linstock came to carry 
her off as a prisoner to Benares or 
Chunar? Then there was the Re- 
sident—what was to be done with 
him? Should she give him his 
liberty, and make him an intercessor 
for her with the Governor-General, 
or slay him on the spot as an atone- 
ment to her baffled ambition? A 
thought struck her; why should 
not she escape to the Punjab with 
a few trusty followers, and take 
with her the Resident as an offering 
to the Sikh chiefs? He would at 
all events be useful as a hostage. 

‘“‘ Faizul Khan,” she cried, “ bring 
down the prisoner. I would learn 
from him the strength of the gar- 
risons between this and Lahore.” 

Faizul Khan readily departed, de- 
lighted at the opportunity afforded 
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him of annoying his enemy Captain 
Jones. Scarcely had he left the 
hall when the tramp of a body of 
horse was heard, and attendants 
came running to announce the ar- 
rival of Doorga Singh and his 
troopers. The Begum’s face became 
yet more ashy pale. ‘Fresh vic- 
tims,” she muttered; “but why 
should I regret them? they are 
only Hindoo dogs. Would that 
no blood of the Faithful may rest 
upon my head. Greet the leaders 
from us,” she said aloud, “and in- 
vite them into our presence.” 

Doorga Singh came in, surrounded 
by a throng of Hindoo chieftains. 
He was a tall thin Mahratta, whose 
broad shoulders and long arms indi- 
cated great personal strength. He 
was armed with sword and shield, 
and bore the long Mahratta spear in 
his right hand. The Mohammedan 
chiefs twirled their mustaches, and 
looked with scarcely dissembled 
disgust upon the group of infidels 
as they pushed through the throng 
to the Begum’s presence. 

No reverence did Doorga Singh 
make to her Highness, and the 
Begum sat pale and almost shiver- 
ing, waiting for an explanation of 
his strange demeanour; but before 
she could summon courage to speak, 
the Hindoos parted, and forward 
stepped the Resident with Taptee 
Rao hard at his heels. 

“Khiydnat, Khiyanat !” (* Treach- 
ery, treachery!) shrieked the Be- 
gum, springing from her seat as 
the truth flashed upon her mind. 
“Faizul Khan, Abdul Ruhman, 
down with these Hindoo dogs! 
slay them for sons of burned 
fathers!” 

“Hold!” cried Captain Jones 
before a man could stir, “your 
Highness is entirely in our hands, 
and resistance is useless. The pa- 
lace is filled with Mahratta troopers, 
and a large British force is close to 
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the city. Resistance is worse than 
madness. Surrender, your High. 
ness, and you, chiefs and sirdars 
lay down your arms, and be as. 
sured that all possible leniency 
will be shown to your fault by 
Government.” 

Faizul Khan here came rushing 
in in alarm, ‘ Asylum of the Uni- 
verse,” he cried, ‘‘ the prisoner——” 
but seeing the aspect of affairs, he 
drew his sword and sprang upon 
the Resident. Doorga Singh re 
ceived the Patan upon the point of 
his spear, and in an instant the 
wretched man‘ lay writhing in the 
death-struggle at the foot of the 
musnud. A mélée immediately en- 
sued. Doorga Singh, shouting the 
Mahratta war-cry, “ Hur, hur Me 
hadeo !” threw away his spear, and 
rushed sword in hand upon the 
Mohammedans. Mahrattas came 
crowding into the hall, and, wield 
ing their long spears over the heads 
of the combatants, galled the Mus- 
sulmans, and made them an easy 
prey to those with whom they were 
engaged. The Resident stood by the 
Begum shouting to the Mahrattas to 
spare all who laid down their arms, 
but his words were unheeded in the 
heat of the conflict. In a few 
minutes the rebels were all over- 
powered or slain, and the Pundra- 
pore rebellion was at an end. As 
for the Begum, she had tried to 
stab herself with her dagger, but 
Jones and Taptee had snatched it 
from her hand, She now sat look- 
ing upon the scene, like a tigress 
that has been disappointed in her 
prey. ‘Take me away, Captain 
Sahib; take me away,” was all that 
she could utter, in a voice so husky 
as to be almost inaudible ; and away 
she was led, Taptee taking care that 
her prison should be more secure 
than the one she had provided for 
the Resident. 

Morning was beginning to glint 
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through the hall windows, revealing 
Jones upon the Pundrapore musnud 
refreshing himself with pale ale 
and cold pie which a servant had 
fetched from the Residency. By 
him squatted Taptee, who, regard- 
less that the sacrilegious Sahib was 
eating the sacred flesh of kine, 
was holding an animated discus- 
son with him on the future 
management of Pundrapore. At a 
respectful distance lay or squatted 
Doorga Singh and his officers, sleep- 
ing or smoking their hookhas; and 
close by them were the prisoners 
bound hand and foot, while the 
corpses of the slain were being 
carried from the hall. The noise 
of cavalry interrupted Taptee’s con- 
fidences, and Colonel Beaton, of 


._Beaton’s Horse, the commandant of 


Malariabad, came rattling into the 
room. 

“Why, damn it, Jones, you don’t 
mean to say that it is all over?” 
cried he pettishly, as he looked round 
at the prisoners. “Couldn’t you 
have kept them going until we came 
up? It’s what I call doing the 
shabby thing to take fellows off 
their charpoys (beds) at one o’clock 
in the morning for nothing, and we 
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have nearly blown every horse in 
the regiment with the gallop.” 

Jones rapidly explained the 
events that had occurred during 
the night, and told Colonel Beaton 
that it might still be necessary to 
scour the state to suppress any 
chief that had taken arms by the 
Begum’s orders. 

* All right!” cried Beaton eagerly 
“we may have some sport yet. Let 
the men breathe their horses, Morris, . 
and let them sound to saddle in an 
hour and a-half tik (exactly). I 
wonder if there is anything edible 
to be had here for chota hazree 
(early breakfast)? And I say, Jones, 
I'll tell you what I shall do for you. 
T'll leave you Penninck, who writes 
for the ‘Peon.’ He is a dab at 
doing reports, and will make up a 
beautiful story to tell the Govern- 
ment. Besides, the little beast has 
no more seat than a wool-pack, and 
would be always tumbling off if 
we came to any stiff riding.” ; 

And so when Colonel Beaton and 
his officers had done justice to a 
nondescript though plenteous meal,. 
they galloped off to hunt for rebels, 
leaving Cornet Penninck on special 
duty at the Residency. 


IV. 


The Pundrapore insurrection 
caused a great sensation in Calcutta. 
Would Government annex the terri- 
tory? Some said that Sir George 
Blitzen was already marching to Pun- 
drapore at the head of two divisions 
of all arms of the service to depose 
the Begum and annex the state. 
Others were certain that the Gover- 
nor-General would do nothing of the 
kind; that the present crisis de- 
manded conciliatory measures; and 
that the Begum would be well 
“wigged,” and reinstated in the 
Regency. Mr. Waspbite, the Under- 

~ 


Secretary at the Foreign Office, was 
besieged with inquiries at his club 


in Chowringhee, until even his 
amiable temper was exhausted, and 
he said, “Damn the Pundwapoah 
Wesidency. If you want to know 
you should ask the Govenah-Gene- 
wal.” 

The press likewise had its say 
upon the subject. ‘The Padrepore 
Monitor and Weekly Evangelist’ 
reminded its readers how often in 
the course of the previous ten years 
it had constantly predicted that 
affairs at Pundrapore would turn 
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out exactly as they had happened. 
The editor conjured the Governor- 
General to do his duty and annex 
the principality, undeterred by the 
howls of native opinion, and regard- 
less of the ignorant and interested 
views of English statesmen. ‘ With 
an able English officer, such as Mr. 
Caird, the energetic Magistrate of 
Cholerapore, at the head of the ad- 
ministration, and an efficient educa- 
tional staff under the Rev. Fungus 
M‘Bain, the eminent Free Church 
Missionary, as Director of Public 
Instruction, upon a salary of not less 
than Rs.700 per mensem, with a free 
bungalow, a new and happier era 
would soon dawn upon the benighted 
regions of Pundrapore. The im- 
portance of the last-named ap- 
pointment cannot be too strongly 
impressed upon his Excellency’s 
consideration,” &c., &c. 

The ‘Peon’ scarcely expressed an 
opinion, but, as might have been 
expected, dwelt at length upon the 
valuable services which Cornet P. 
R. Penninck, of Beaton’s Horse, had 
rendered in restoring order at the 
Residency and the Palace, an ac- 
count of which occupied one and 
a-half columns of leaded type. The 
‘John Bull’ bluntly said that the 
Government ought to do justice. 


“Visit with a fitting punishment 


the Begum and her fellow-conspira- 
tors, but why should an innocent 
child suffer for the misconduct of 
his guardian? Let us train the 
young Nawab to be a wise and 
judicious ruler, and place an experi- 
enced officer in charge of the state 
during his Highness’s minority. In 
this manner we shall best refute the 
slanderous writers who would attri- 
bute to the Company’s government 
an insatiable lust for territory. ‘The 
name of Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas 
Robinson, Political Agent of Chota- 
sahebpore, must of course occur to 
every one who has bestowed a serious 
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thought upon the guardianship of the 
young Nawab and the future man- 
agement of the Pundrapore state,” 
&e., &e. 

When the news of the Pundra- 
pore insurrection reached Govern. 
ment House, a special meeting of 
the Executive Council was forth. 
with summoned. The members 
met in the evening in the old 
Council Chamber to determine the 
destiny of Pundrapore. If the 
genius loci could have prevailed, 
the independence of Pundrapore 
would have stood but a sober chance, 
for around them upon the walls 
hung the portraits of the statesmen 
and warriors who had done most to 
extend the British power in India, 
There was Clive, who gave Bengal, 
Behar, and Orissa to the Company’s 
territories ; Wellesley, the conqueror 
of Mysore, the Carnatic, the Maha- 
rashtra ; with Hastings, Cornwallis, 
Eyre Coote, and Minto. But the 
golden age of annexation was past, 
and the pagoda-tree was fast fall- 
ing into the sere and yellow leaf. 
There was a strong party in Parlia- 
ment hostile to the Company, who 
never ceased to denounce each fresh 
extension of territory as another 
instance of arbitrary rapacity, seiz- 
ing eagerly upon every new aggres- 
sion as a ground for renewing the 
attack ; and so the Calcutta states- 
men were compelled to go cautiously 
to work in the case of Pundrapore. 

“It appears to me, gentlemen,” 
said the Governor-General during 
that little standing confabulation 
which always preceded the formal 
sitting, and in which the real busi- 
ness of the meeting was generally 
settled—“ it appears to me that we 
have no real ground for proceeding 
to extremities against the state. The 
Nawab is but a child, and it would 
be hardly fair to make a minor 
answerable for the misdeeds of his 
guardian.” 
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“ All owing to that fellow Jones,” 
growled the Honourable Mr. Elchey, 
who, having been Resident at the 
Court of Cooch Behar, claimed a 
leading voice in all diplomatic busi- 
ness. “If he had but kept out 
of the way and given them rope 
enough, the whole state would have 
been up, and then there would have 
been a good excuse for annexation. 
But the political department is go- 
ing to the devil. When I was 
resident at Cooch Behar, your Ex- 
cellency, there was an old Thakoor 
who had got a ta’ allukae zabardasti, 
and the Government wanted Pe 

“But in this case, Mr. Elchey, I 
don’t think any blame can attach to 
the Political officer,” said the Gover- 
nor-General, unceremoniously inter- 
rupting the ex-diplomatist, whose 
reminiscences of Cooch- Behar were 
notoriously prosy, and so full of 
Hindustani phrases as to be intel- 
ligible only to a member of the 
Revenue Board. ‘Captain Jones 
appears to have acted as judiciously 
as the circumstances admitted, and 
his report is really an admirably 
written document, quite different 
from anything that we have had 
before from Pundrapore. Besides 
we shall have the Punjab soon upon 
our hands, and can easily forego the 
pleasure, for the present, of gathering 
Pundrapore under the Company’s 
wing.” 

“What was that mystery about 
Captain Jones’s appointment, my 
Lord?” askel Mr. Elchey ; “ every- 
body said there was some special 
reason for his selection that has 
never come before the Council ? 
None of the members, to my certain 
knowledge, ever heard the man’s 
name before.” 

“Really, Mr. Elchey, you have no 
more reason to complain than I 
have. Sir George Blitzen had been 
down in Pundrapore inquiring about 
Grantley’s management, or rather 
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mismanagement and his Excellency 
reported so strongly in favour of 
Grantley’s withdrawal that I had 
him at once transferred to Kaifia- 
bad; and I wrote to Sir George 
begging him to recommend one of 
his best officers for the vacancy, for 
it was necessary in the unsettled 
condition of Pundrapore that the 
Resident should be a military man. 
He recommended Jones, and I ap- 
pointed him on Sir George’s recom- 
mendation, and there the story ends; 
and I must say that Captain Jones 
has not disgraced the Commander-. 
in-Chief’s patronage.” 

“ Well, he must have been a very 
modest man to hide his light so 
completely under a bushel,” said, 
with a satiric laugh, General Brym- 
ston, the military member, whose 
nephew, Colonel Congreve, had been 
among the disappointed candidates. 

“Just what I said to Sir George, 
General,” said his Excellency ; “and 
all the answer I got was, ‘he’s the 
man for Pundrapore ;’ and really I 
don’t think we have any reason to 
complain.” 

And so the Council sat down, and 
resolved that the Begum of Pundra- 
Pore should await the pleasure of 
Government, under surveillance, at 
the fortress of Chunar ; that Taptee 
Rao should be advanced to the dig- 
nity of Rae Bahadoor, and should 
take charge of the fiscal and judi- 
cial management of the Pundrapore 
state, in conjunction with the Brit- 
ish Resident; and that the latter 
officer should act as guardian of the 
young Nawabs person, and make 
such provision as was necessary for 
the maintenance and education of a 
prince of his rank. 

But the public had not yet heard 
the last of Pundrapore. Mr. Deek, 
M.P., who wanted to get into the 
Board of Control, and was taking a 
course of the Calcutta papers, had 
stumbled upon Captain Jones’s ap- 
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pointment. To find Pundrapore in 
the map of India, and to turn up the 
history of the principality in ‘ Thorn- 
ton’s Gazetteer,’ was the work of an 
instant, and that very night Mr. 
Deek gave notice that he would call 
the attention of the Right Honour- 
able the President of the Board of 
Control to a recent instance of the 
exercise of the Governor-General’s 
patronage, and call for the produc- 
tion of the papers connected with 
the appointment of Captain Jones 
to the Pundrapore Residency. And 
Mr. Deek did call attention to the 
Pundrapore Residency in a speech 
which lasted two hours and a half, 
in the course of which he detailed 
the history of Pundrapore from the 
invasion of Mohammed of Ghizni 
down to Captain Jones’s appoint- 
ment, quoting largely from ‘ Mill’s 
History,’ ‘ The Collection of Treaties, 
Engagements, and Sunnuds,’ and 
the ‘Charter Blue-Books.’ There 
were scarcely forty members present 
when the President was roused from 
his slumbers to defend the Govern- 
ment of Bengal. ‘There would no- 
thing,” said the right honourable 
gentleman, ‘‘ have given the Board of 
Control so much pleasure as to pro- 
duce the papers which the honour- 
able gentleman had so eloquently 
called for, if they only had existed. 
As for the appointment of Captain 
Jones, it was easily explained; he 
was the fittest man for the post. 
I may mention,”’ continued the Pre- 
sident, ‘“‘that a despatch has this 
day been received by the Board, 
stating that the officer whose ap- 
pointment had been called in ques- 
tion has saved the Pundrapore state 
from a very serious insurrection, and 
has probably spared the Government 
the unpleasant task of annexing the 
territory. I shall be very happy, in 
the course of a few days, to lay the 
paper upon the table for the informa- 
tion of the honourable member who 
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takes such an interest in the affairs 
of Pundrapore.’’ The President sat 
down, and Mr. Deek collapsed into 
the smallest possible bulk, cursing 
his unlucky curiosity, as he read 
next morning in the ‘Times’ that, 
‘in reply to a question from Mr. 
Deek, the President of the Board of 
Control said so and so.’ His great 
speech was thus denied to poste- 
rity. 

The President was right; there 
were no official papers connected 
with Captain Jones’s appointment. 
Sir George Blitzen is dead and gone, 
and we shall offer no indignity to 
the memory of that distinguished 
soldier if we print the following 
private epistle which has come into 
our hands : 


“From Major-General Sir Grorce 
Buirzen, K.C.B.K.H., to Major 
Sprincer, Military Secretary on 
leave at the Presidency. 


‘* MuSSOORIE, 16th March 18 . 

“My pgAR Sprincer,—I have 
just got back here again, and deuced 
glad I am to escape the infernal 
heat of the plains. The march from 
Pundrapore was as hot as if there 
had been only a sheet of pasteboard 
between us and the devil’s own do- 
minions. Talking of Pundrapore, 
there will be a nice mess there one 
of these days. The Begum is a 
tigress—a perfect hyena for untam- 
ableness. In fact, I may say she is 
the only woman that ‘ever braved 
George Blitzen, and I saw some- 
thing of the sex when I was a 
chhokra with Sir Arthur in the 
Peninsula. A nice game she and that 
drawing-room soldier Grantley are 
playing, but I will put a spoke in 
her wheel. The Governor-general 
has given me the nomination of the 
next Resident, and by G—d I'll send 
her the ugliest fellow in the Service. 
Now, Springer, you must find out 
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who that clumsy clown was that 
poked his head into my stomach at 
Bustlepore, for as sure as my name 
is George Blitzen he shall have the 
post. My lady Begum will then 
find that, if her plots can only 
be carried out by making love to 
the Resident, she must at least 
make love to a less pleasant object 
than Grantley. As for his qualifi- 
cations, they be d-mned. Pundra- 
pore must be annexed within the 
year, and it does not matter a straw 
what sort of a Resident is sent there. 
If the Begum knock the new man 
upon the head, the service will more 
easily spare him than a better officer. 
Bring up a lot of pickles and tinned 
meat with you, for the ménage here 
is beastly ; and try and persuade Mrs. 
Cockett—Cockett of the Tosha- 
khana Office’s wife, you know—that 
the air of Mussoorie would be salu- 
brious for her constitution during 
the next two months. There are 
three or four Rattle girls here, who 
are very jolly, and have been flirting 
heavily with some of the 14th. 
Order every 14th man to join his 
regiment without delay. Send a 
packet of ‘Calcutta Christian Intel- 
ligencers’ by overland mail to Lady 
Blitzen, who is fond of that sort of 
literature.—Ever yours, 
“ Grorce Buitzen.” 
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This letter bears the following 
indorsement in the hand of the late 
Colonel Springer, C. B. :—‘ Poor Sir 
George! will ever the man grow 
old? Captain Jones, of the Jungly- 
wallahs, may thank his Excellency’s 
sprete injuriam forme for a snug 
berth.” 

And this was the mystery of Cap- 
tain Jones’s appointment. Captain 
Jones discharged the duties of his 
post with some credit until Cap- 
tain Grantley’s retirement from the 
Kaifiabad Residency, when, upon 
the recommendation of his patron, 
Sir George Blitzen, he was trans- 
ferred to that innocent office, and 
Mr. Harcourt succeeded to the Pun- 
drapore Residency. During the re- 
mainder of his service in the East, 
Jones continued to be held in great 
respect among diplomatists, and 
when he retired, the ‘Peon’ de- 
voted half a column to his merits 
and services—it was in the “silly 
season,” when news was scarce. 
The Captain—he is now Colonel, 
however—still lives upon his laurels, 
and devotes his leisure to his fa- 
vourite task of composing epitaphs, 
in none of which does he omit. his 
valuable services rendered to Goy- 
ernment when he filled the Re- 
sidency of Pundrapore. 
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Ir is but a repetition of a very 
trite sentiment to say that we are 
less impressed by the innate great- 
ness of any subject or object than 
by its relation of nearness or distance 
to ourselves. The lights and sha- 
dows upon the gentlest-little Eng- 
lish hill are more to the dwellers 
at its foot than those atmospheric 
vicissitudes which make the broavs 
of Mont Blanc splendid, or redden 
the peaks of Chimborazo; and ten 
times less momentous to us is the 
pestilence or famine which decimates 
an Eastern province, than one starv- 
ing family appealing to our charity 
in our particular village. Even 
when our thoughts are directed to 
distant matters, it is some compara- 
tively trifling detail, and not a great 
general view, upon which the ima- 
gination seizes. We all are aware 
of the extraordinary extent of our 
Indian Empire, and its present and 
prospective greatness. It is one 
of the things we are perfectly in- 
clined to produce, as Dogberry did 
his reading and writing, when there 
is no occasion for such vanities; 
yet we believe that one glance at 
Mr. Hunter’s* valuable book will im- 
press the reader more deeply with 
the magnitude of British power in 
India, than all the swelling words 
that have been said on the subject 
for a hundred years past. Mr. Hun- 
ter has already distinguished him- 
self by two volumes, which he has 
entitled ‘Annals of Rural Bengal,’ 
a work which he carries on by this 
exhaustive and most interesting his- 
tory of one province of Bengal—the 
home of the great Jagannath (accord- 
ing to the new spelling; in our days 
it was Juggernaut) ; a province which 
has the further distinction of having 


* Orissa, by W. W. Hunter. 
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been within everybody’s recollection 
swept by a famine so terrible that 
it made some sort of mark even 
upon our distant imaginations. Mr, 
Hunter begins by telling us how 
his work was brought into being, or 
rather how it was suggested by the 
long, elaborate, and vain attempt of 
the Indian government to acquire 
actual knowledge of the land, peo- 
ple, distinctions, and peculiarities of 
its large empire. So vast a region 
crowded with different races, differ- 
ent religions, and even infinite vari- 
eties of each known type both of 
creed and race, presents a problem 
for Government scarcely less over- 
whelming than its own magnitude 
and numbers; and when we consi- 
der how the English race has stum- 
bled haphazard into a continually 
extending sway over this crowd 
of nations, the wonder grows how 
a work so prodigious, and so hastily 
and inadvertently undertaken, could 
have been done half so well. Begun 
without any plan, carried on with- 
out any precedent, in ignorance, 
r at the best most superficial know- 
ledge, amid a hundred conflicting 
interests, of which the governing 
race could be but partially aware, 
the Government of India, with all 
its defects, is perhaps the greatest 
triumph of English character, energy, 
and individual wisdom and justice. 
We doubt whether any other mo- 
dern race is capable of having pro- 
duced so many individual rulers 
possessed of such strong instinct of 
government, and, on the whole, sense 
of justice, as have succeeded in at- 
taching the great, ancient, and mys 
terious Eastern world to our distant 
island. For it must always be kept 
in mind that the government of India 
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has been conducted not by the con- 
stitutional means familiar to English- 
men, but by individuals, by experi- 
ments, by sudden inventions of 
statesmanship—in a word, by in- 
stinct. Englishmen of all classes 
and all kinds of training have 
stumbled into empire, among races 
more subtle, more highly cultivated, 
more ancient than their own; among 
influences strange to them; among 
traditions which, in the nature of 
things, they could but barely under- 
stand; and they have not only re- 
tained and increased that empire, 
but, on the whole, have improved 
the condition of their subject races, 
ameliorated existence, and raised 
the level of being. This has been 
done without any very lofty pre- 
tensions, without any ideal aim, 
without any carefully - considered 
scheme or unity of intention. It is, 
we repeat, the greatest triumph, not 
of English character only, but of 
governing instinct and individual- 
ism ever known in this world. 
Even the sway of ancient Rome, 
which is its only prototype, fails to 
come up to its magnitude and dura- 
tion. The state of affairs has doubt- 
less changed to some extent nowa- 
days, when systematic government 
has superseded the inspiration of the 
beginning ; but still, and for many 
generations, individual force and 
character must continue to tell in 
India as they can tell nowhere else; 
and fortunately the race of govern- 
ing individuals does not seem yet to 
have begun to fail. 

An English ¢ritic may be ex- 
cused for givingforth a trumpet- 
note over this victory of British 
genius and power; though this is 
not what we meant to say in be- 
ginning, but rather to inform the 
reader of the most necessary, and, 
one would suppose, indispensable 
inquiry into the character, customs, 
and history of the races of India, 


which the English Government has 
several times set on foot—which it 
has happily managed to do without 
thus far—but which becomes more 
necessary every day, as the nature 
of the British sway in India 
changes with the changes of the 
Anglo-Saxon peoples. To have 
gone on up to this time with so 
very imperfect a knowledge of the 
governed country and its inhab- 
itants, is a miracle; but miracles 
cannot be expected to continue. 
Mr. Hunter gives the following ac- 
count of the work really done by 
the Indian Government while thus 
groping in the twilight of their im- 
perfect knowledge, and ruling, as 
we have said, by instinct; and of 
their first attempt to acquire the 
information which, according to all 
ordinary rules, ought to have been 
their first qualification for their 
work :— 


“The English found India strewn 
with the wrecks of Asiatic despotism; 
and out of the drift-wood which the 
tempest threw up, they had to build 
the fabric of a civilised government. 
How these political Crusoes hewed their 
log into a seaworthy ship, is a story 
which touches the honour of England 
to have one day truly written. Every 
year of the past century has rendered 
the rulers more alive to the inadequa- 
cies of their administration. Scarcelv 
had they put down armed violence and 
rapine—a task which no Native Power 
had permanently succeeded in—than 
they found themselves confronted with 
a necessity for a great apparatus of civil 
government, such as no Native Power 
had ever attempted to supply. As pro- 
perty accumulated, new and _ costly 
machinery had to be organised for pro- 
tecting it; and as personal rights devel- 
oped, courts had to be multiplied for 
ascertaining and enforcing them. Goy- 
ernment ceased to be what, during at 
least two centuries, it had been in In- 
dia—a mere engine for raising revenue. 
And now that justice has been brought 
very near to the people, new functions 
of government, formerly unrealised, are 
pressing upon the conscience of the 
rulers. Philosophers believed that they 
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had found the stationary type of human 
society in the arrested mental activity 
and low physical tone of the Indian 
races. But within the past twenty 
—_ a vast system of State Education 
12s quickened the intellectual torpor 
into new forms of life, and a costly 
sanitary organisation is battling in 
every province with the endemics which 
for ages preyed upon the public health. 
What were once deemed direct visita- 
tions of God are now brought under 
the control of man. Famines, floods, 
droughts, and pestilence are no longer 
permitted to perform their ancient 
function of checking the pressure of 
the population on the soil; and Govy- 
ernment has taken upon itself to step in 
between its subjects and the ordinary 
dealings of Providence. The isolation 
of each district, which formerly inten- 
sified every local scarcity into a famine, 
has been broken through. Railways, 
roads, and canals have welded the sev- 
ered provinces of India into a homo- 
geneous whole, mobilised the resources 
of each, and increased the efficiency of 
the national harvest in a greater de- 
gree than if we had suddenly doubled 
the productiveness of the soil. During 
the past few years the scope and re- 
sponsibilities of Government have still 
further extended. It was reserved for 
the wise and brave man whose loss 
England is at this moment deploring, 
to grapple with the most terrible ene- 
my of a tropical empire; and by a 
comprehensive scheme for the control 
and the husbanding of the water-sup- 
ply, to remove death by starvation from 
among the ordinary risks of Indian 
peasant life. 

“ As Government became more effec- 
tive it grew more costly. Each new 
function which it found itself com- 
pelled to undertake has involved an 
additional outlay of money. Yet any 
attempt at unwonted taxation among 
Asiatic races is beset with extreme 
peril; and the Company early realised 
that one of the first fiscal duties of its 
servants was the study of the people. 
No sooner had it, in 1769, appointed 
English officers for the rural adminis- 
tration of Bengal, than it issued an 
elaborate circular to them, calling for 
a historical and statistical account of 
the country. ‘The form of the ancient 
constitution of the province compared 
with the present;’ ‘an account of its 
possessors or rulers, the order of their 
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succession, and the peculiar customs 
or privileges which they or their peo- 
ple have established or enjoyed;’ a de- 
scription of the land tenures, with a 
report on the commercial capabilities 
of the country, and the best means of 
developing its resources; these were 
the points to be taken up.”’ 


This endeavour, which was un- 
successful, has been repeated at in- 
tervals with more and more strenuous 
beginnings, and less and less success 
of execution, up to the present day. 
“Several isolated memoirs of great 
value” have been produced by it, but 
no great general work. This, ac- 
cording to Mr. Hunter, is very easily 
accounted for. ‘The truth is,” he 
says, ‘“‘the Company never realised 
the magnitude of what they were 
asking for. The Indian Empire 
consists of two separate Govern- 
ments, who, with the feudatory 
States, administer a territory of 
1,556,836 square miles, and include 
about fifty different races, speaking 
a great diversity of languages, and 
numbering 200,424,072 souls. The 
account of India, therefore, which, 
from time to time, has been so airily 
asked for, means a vast series of sta- 
tistical operations and local inquiries 
spread over an area but slightly 
smaller than that of all Europe, ex- 
cepting Russia.” After so many 
failures, however, the key-note of 
success seems to have been struck 
at last; and with Mr. Hunter's 
volume has begun a new attempt to 
utilise all the previous collections of 
material, and to reveal, province by 
province, the great old mysterious 
continent of India in its past and its 
present, its products, its peoples, its 
languages, literature, and, above all, 
its religion, to the far-distant world 
which has become the centre of 
civilisation now, as it, too, was in 
its day. Mr. Hunter offers, in the 
end of his Introduction, a feeling 
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tribute to Lord Mayo, whose pre- 
mature death is one of the greatest 
losses the country has sustained for 
many years. “I cannot but express,” 
he says, ‘‘my unavailing regret that 
the great Indian statesman, to whom 
I owe it that I have been enabled to 
undertake the work, should not have 
been spared to see the initial result. 
A long list of great measures during 
the first three years bears witness 
to the silent, strong sense of Lord 
Mayo, to his steadfast courage and 
immense powers of work. His cha- 
racter and policy will stand out in 
colossal lines upon the Indian his- 
tory of our time; and meanwhile 
there is not one who worked under 
him, from the least to the greatest, 
who does not mourn for him as a 
friend.” 

The special work now before us 
is interspersed by admirable descrip- 
tions of scenery and natural pro- 
cesses, such as would seem to have 
ceased long ago in our own conti- 
nent, but which still continue in 
India. Mr. Hunter begins by a 
description of the curious lake of 
Chilka, which forms the southern 
boundary of Orissa—‘‘a shallow in- 
land sea” forty - four miles long, 
and in some parts twenty miles 
broad, the average depth of which 
is “from three to five feet, and 
scarcely anywhere reaches _ six.” 
This extraordinary piece of water is 
divided from the ocean only by “a 
long strip of land which for miles 
consists of nothing but a sandy 
ridge little more than two hundred 
yards wide,” beyond which “ the 
roaring of the exterior unseen surf 
can be heard far across the lake.” 
“ A single narrow mouth cut through 
the sandy ridge connects it with the 
sea. Through this the tide comes 
rushing and storming against the 
outward currents, at certain seasons 
throwing itself up in pyramidal bil- 
ows topped with spray, and looking 
ike a boiling river in which no boat 
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could live.” We cannot do more 
than point out to the reader the 
very effective and powerful sketch 
of this lake, and of “the eternal 
war” carried on all along the west- 
ern shore of the Bay of Bengal be- 
tween the rivers and the sea. The 
description of the rivers struggling 
downward laden with masses of silt, 
and of the efforts of the sea laden 
with sand to resist the invasion, 
throwing up a yellow bulwark of 
sand-clifts, forcing the stream to 
wriggle through tortuous deltas, or 
penning up its waters almost within 
sight of ocean, is very able and pic- 
turesque. ‘ The two sleepless arti- 
ficers” who are thus continually at 
work “forming land out of water,” 
are set before us in a few words 
with a vigour and force which are 
very rarely found in descriptions of 
scenery. The “landmaking rivers” 
interest us as much as if they were 
marauding chiefs ; while the sea, like 
a wise and wily old potentate, throws 
his resisting powers against them 
with the subtlest skill, building up 
intrenchments and sandy fortifica- 
tions. This work, we are told, is 
going on most vigorously at the pre- 
sent moment. At the upper end of 
the lake the same process is proceed- 
ing in a different way, the deposit 
of the rivers forming islands which 
gradually join together and tack 
themselves on to the mainland 
where the rivers enter the shallow 
lake. Nothing can be more curious 
and interesting than these strange 
natural processes thus carried on 
under the very eyes of living men. 
The mouths of the great Bengal 
rivers, Mr. Hunter tells us, are sur- 
rounded sometimes as much as sixty 
miles inland by “dense jungle im- 
pregnated with deadly malaria,” 
through which the streams make 
their way in innumerable divisions ; 
and he adds the following striking 
image :— 

“jn this way nature has provided 
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for herself vast silent workshops in which 
to conduct her secret processes of land- 
making undisturbed. When her labours 
are perfected, she makes over the re- 
sult, without wage or fee,to men. But 
she will have no lookers-on to criticise 
her half-finished work, and she excludes 
prying eyes during the process by impene- 
trable miles of jungle, and by the pestife- 
rous exhalations of the half-formed soil. 
And this she does in the true interests of 
man. For making land from water, like 
compressing a gas into a liquid, or smelt- 
ing iron out of the earth, requires the 
free play of mighty forces ; and the spec- 
tators, be they who they may, had 
better stand out of the way of the work- 
men,” 


Connected with this curious ac- 
count of the natural forces at work, 
is the description of the state of the 
population in the neighbourhood of 
the Chilka lake. They are, Mr. Hun- 
ter tells us, like people in a state 
of siege. On one side of them are 
the rivers, with beds too narrow to 
convey their waters to the ocean: 
and on the other hand, that ocean 
itself, resisting the entrance of the 
rivers, dashing up the narrow pas- 
sages with furious regiments of sea- 
waves, rising high above the level of 
the lake under the influence of the 
monsoon. The consequence is con- 
tinual inundations, which sweep 
away farms, homesteads, cattle, and 
their owners. With his usual happy 
force of expression he describes the 
population as “gambling” for a rice 
crop from the temporarily dried-up 
shallows, and shows the rivers to us 
coming down “like furious bulls,” 
bursting through the ineffectual 
bulwark of the dykes, making 
“fifty-two separate breaches,” and 
carrying destruction and. death 
wherever they sweep. Here is a 
brief but most striking description 
of the terrible flood which occurred 
no later than in 1866 :— 


““Most of the hamlets have boats 
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tied to the houses; and for miles the 
high-thatched roofs are firmly held down 
by bamboo stakes, so as to afford arefuge 
in time of flood. Starving colonies 
might be seen thus perched above the 
waters. Every banyan-tree had its rook- 
ery of human beings, while the Brahmans 
effected settlements on the roofs of their 
brick temples, and looked down in safety 
as the flood roared past. The common 
danger disarmed all creatures of their na- 
tural antipathies. Snakes glided up to 
the roofs, and burrowed harmlessly in the 
thatch. Others, less fortunate, wriggled 
up trees, and whenever a canoe or a log 
of wood passed, slid down into the water, 
and swam along the surface, with head 
erect, towards the ark, which their in- 
stinct told them would bear them to dry 
land. From the first the cattle suffered 
terribly. Sheep and goats were carried 
away by herds in the torrent, and ina 
few days their carcasses came to the sur- 
face, and floated about covered with 
crows and scuffling kites. But the most 
pitiable sight of all was the plough-cattle 
standing in shallow parts up to their 
necks, and hungrily snuffing the barren 
waters for food, until they sank exhaust- 
ed into the slime. During the first days 
of the flood every branch or twig or bun- 
dle of hay was covered with ants, beetles, 
lizards, and a hundred forms of minute 
life. But by degrees starvation did its 
work, and the wearied antenne relaxed 
their hold. Before the thirty days were 
over, many a famished family had also 
sunk beneath the waters.”’ 


To remedy this tremendous dan- 
ger, which keeps the country miser- 
able, and makes improvement im- 
possible, many devices have been 
thought of; and at least one bold 
and splendid plan, originated by 
Captain Harris, one of the many 
able Engineer officers who do credit 
to the scientific branch of our army, 
has been under the consideration of 
the authorities, though its magnl- 
tude and daring have up to this 
moment alarmed the cautious depos- 
itaries of power. Mr. Hunter de- 
scribes the attempt of the Engineer 
to carry through his plan as the 
“spectacle of an earnest nature 
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struggling, by an almost painful 
exercise of energy, to communi- 
cate its own motive power to 
the cautious weighty mass of which 
every safe government must consist.” 
It is, in its way, another struggle of 
the river against the ocean; but in 
the mean time governmental caution 
has been too much for engineering 
genius, and the low-lying plains are 
still exposed to yearly floods. There 
is, however, something very fine and 
spirit-stirring in the almost uninten- 
tional way in which British exertion 
and talent are displayed to us in this 
book, toiling for the good of the 
helpless passive masses, which can 
stand still and be drowned with pa- 
tient submission, but who can appa- 
rently do nothing better for them- 
selves. No doubt English sway in 
India has its faults; but it has, at 
the same, many virtues which are 
but little acknowledged. Here is an 
instance in which Government ap- 
pears like that beneficent good fairy 
of the world’s most cherished ro- 
mances, who at the very dreariest 
moment steps in for the reward of 
virtue. The little country of Par- 
iku, on the banks of Lake Chilka, is 
under the sway of a Raja who, as a 
patriotic potentate should, devoted 
himself to his people during the 
famine — spending everything he 
had for their aid. ‘“‘He emerged from 
those terrible eighteen months beg- 
gared; but the Government had not 
looked on unmoved, and the ruined 
Raja woke up one morning to find 
himself a Companion of the Star of 
India, and with a large Treasury ad- 
vance at his disposal, to free him 
from the grasp of usury. With 
his concurrence, the collector tem- 
porarily took charge of his estates, 


-and in a few years it is hoped that 


they will be returned unencumbered, 
with their net rental greatly in- 
creased by the more exact manage- 
ment which British officers have in- 
troduced.” What a pity that this 


delightful way of setting up an 
Encumbered Estates Commission 
should be confined to India! 

We have said that in Orissa is 
the city and temple of Juggernaut, 
if Mr. Hunter will allow us for once 
to use the old spelling of our youth. 
Who is there who does not recollect 
the heartrending missionary descrip- 
tions, the wonderful woodcuts repre- 
senting that horrible blood-stained 
car and the crowds of maddened 
pilgrims who threw themselves under 
its wheels? So intense has been our 
faith in this car and its victims, that 
it has come to be as favourite a 
similitude of English literature as 
the watery grave or the mountain’s 
brow. But there is evidently no tell- 
ing what this age will come to. Mr. 
Hunter has actually the hardihood 
to assert that our old blood-stained 
Idol is a god who hates blood, and 
that the victims of his car, if not 
simple invention, are, at the worst, 
victims of accident rather than of 
Jagannath. His account of the 
city of Puri, the gathering of the 
pilgrims which takes place there 
every year, and of all the rites which 
follow, is very interesting and curi- 
ous. It is a terrible business, even 
though the wretched victims, who 
pour in in thousands from all the 
corners of India, do not throw them- 
selves under the wheels of the car. 
What they actually do is bad 
enough. Mr. Hunter describes how 
the pilgrim-guide, or pilgrim-hunter, 
goes away over blazing India into the 
languid villages, and stirs the people 
in their death-alive by an account of 
all the glories of the great festival— 
the temple and towers of Jagannath, 
the baths which take away sins, and 
the sandy beach which is called the 
gate of heaven. The ancient and 
mystic meaning of this yearly festi- 
val was, as Mr. Hunter explains it, 
a very lofty and noble one. It was 
a grand proclamation in caste-main- 
taining India of the equality of all 
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men bef6re God—men of every caste 
and condition being admitted to 
the rites of Jagannath’s worship 
together, and together sharing the 
Sacred Food—which consists of rice 
cooked in the temple, a kind of 
sacramental fare which is passed 
from one class to another, and which 
the highest-caste Brahmin partakes 
with the lowest, without considering 
himself polluted. This admirable 
feature of the old custom has fallen 
into disuse, and some of the lowest 
castes are now shut out from the 
festival; but this is a violation of 
the ancient custom and rule. Mr. 
Hunter describes to us the flood of 
pilgrims constantly pouring night 
and day throughout the year over 
the Orissa roads, but chiefly at the 
time of the yearly celebration, when 
the different pilgrim bands, consist- 
ing of from twenty to three hundred 
persons, follow each other so closely 
as almost to form one continuous 
procession. A great proportion of 
these pilgrims are women, who gen- 
erally walk from 300 to 600 miles, 
besides long journeys taken by rail- 
way where railways exist—and ar- 
rive, worn-out and miserable, with 
bleeding feet and failing strength, 
at the shrine. The central event is 
the great car-procession, but this is 
only the climax of a round of excite- 
ments. The throngs of white-draped 
figures in their clean garments are 
led from wonder to wonder in the 
holy city. They bathe daily in one 
of the sacred lakes, and sometimes 
in the sea, which throws up its wild 
surf on the sandy downs, entitled, 
by pious association, the gate of 
heaven. This latter scene affords a 
separate sketch, which will show the 
reader the true and sympathetic 
feeling with which the author enters 
into his subject, as well as his powers 
of description :— 


“Here the pilgrims bathe. At the 
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great festival, as many as forty thousand 
rush together into the surf; and every 
evening silent groups may be seen 
purifying themselves for their deyo- 
tions under the ae rays of the sun. 
It is a spot sanctified by the funeral 
rites of generations, ... The respect- 
able Hindoo, with his sensitive shrink- 
ing from personal contamination, and 
from the details of human decay, re- 
solves the frame into its elements by 
means of incremation. Every evening 
the funeral pyres may be seen glancing 
across the water, while groups sit sadly 
around in the fitful light. Devotees 
from every province of India come 
hither to do the last offices for a brother 
or a parent or a wife. I have talked 
to many pilgrims in this shrine of 
death, and, so far as one can judge of 
the inner life of another, some of them 
had drawn very near in their hearts to 
God. 

“One little group came to bury their 
mother. They had journeyed with a 
pilgrim band from the far west, beyond 
the limits of British India, and had 
visited the great shrines at Allahé- 
bad, Benares, and Gyé upon the way. 
They had done as much of the distance 
as they could by railway, but they had 
walked about eight hundred miles be- 
sides. The journey had taken three 
months. One-sixth of them had al- 
ready died, and several had been so 
disabled as to require to finish their pil- 
grimage in a bullock-cart. But the 
oldest woman in the party—a brave 
up-country matron —had never flinched. 
She had constantly urged them forward, 
in order, she said, that she might reach 
the holy city before she died. The 
same day she arrived she prevailed up- 
on the priests to conduct her to the 
temple, where she gazed in silent rap- 
ture on the god. Next morning she 
fell ill. The other pilgrims began to 
recover their strength, but she gradual- 
ly declined, and now her sons had come 
to burn her body on the sands. She 
had reached the Gate of Heaven at last. 
They laid down the bier at the edge of 
the sea, till the ripples wetted the ver- 
milion-sprinkled yellow shroud. A 
green leaf had been placed in her girdle, 
and another on her ‘breast. Then, with 
all her ornaments around her arms and 
ankles, they laid her on the pile, and 
in a few minutes the forked flames 
flashed up into the skies.”’ 


The homeward journey after the 
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feast is, however, almost unmitigated 
horror. The pilgrims are miserably 
lodged ; and the sacred food served 
out to them from the temples, 
though embodying a fine idea, 
unfortunately does not long con- 
tinue so fresh as might be de- 
sired, but yet is the sole food 
of myriads, and has to be con- 
sumed even when in a state of ad- 
vanced decay. There is so little 
accommodation for them, that forty- 
five people are described as having 
been lodged in a room which mea- 
sured twelve feet by twenty, and 
with no windows ; and as it is the 
season of the rains, the return of the 
poor wretches to their homes is at- 
tended by every possible aggravation 
of misery. ‘ The details,” says Mr. 
Hunter, ‘“‘are so incredibly horrible 
that I do not venture to put them 
in my own words.” Lying about 
in the soaking rain, often without 
money to proceed on their journey, 
they die in crowds; their paths 
haunted by horrible attendants in 
the shape of vultures and wild dogs, 
who devour the dead. Ten thousand 
persons in a year, Mr. Hunter tells 
us, according to the most moderate 
computation, thus perish on the way ; 
and the survivors carry cholera ygith 
them throughout the whole breadth 
of India, whence it travels on to 
devastate Europe. The picture is too 
terrible; and we doubt whether the 
fabulous car of Juggernaut, which we 
once believed in, could have cost so 
many lives or caused such immense 
suffering. Yet the stream continues 
month by month and year by year 
undiminished. Mr. Hunter dwells 
o this subject not by way of ag- 
gravating the horrors of the scene, 
or pointing any moral of the de- 
gradation of the idol-worshippers— 
for his view of the spiritual meaning 
which lies behind all the myths of 
Brahmanical lore, and all the stocks 
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and stones of vulgar worship, is very 
lofty and serious—but in discussion 
of the difficulties encountered by the 
Indian Government in its attempts 
to mitigate this misery or prevent 
it. “Medical men,” he says, “are 
driven from one project to another, 
as each is found to be either too 
costly to Government, or too opposed 
to the superstitions of the natives.” 
Thus once more his story, without 
meaning it, reveals to us the cease- 
less beneficent watch which another 
race and a science most different from 
their own are keeping up over those 
passive and miserable masses; and 
in the midst of all our mammon- 
worship, our hunger for wealth and 
indifference how it is made, there 
remains something in this which we 
can lay as an unction to our soul. 

We cannot follow our author 
through all the details of his valu- 
able work—his sketch of the primi- 
tive people and primitive dwelling- 
places of his province, and of the 
successive developments of religion 
which have swept through it. No- 
thing could be more interesting than 
the latter, but our space forbids us to 
follow out the subject. Before, how- 
ever, we plunge into the very differ- 
ent atmosphere of Scotch religious 
politics as unfolded by Dean Stan- 
ley, we recommend ‘Orissa’ to all 
readers, as not only a valuable and 
interesting book, but one full of ad- 
mirable and vigorous narrative, a 
real reproduction of a new sphere 
and society, such as adds with 
almost the force of a personal ex- 
perience to our knowledge of the 
world. 


Dean Stanley’s* book about the 
Seotch Church—or rather the course 
of lectures delivered in Edinburgh, 
which has now made its appearance 
as a separate volume—is one of the 





* Lectures on the History of the Church of Scotland; delivered in Edinburgh in 


1872. J. Murray. 1872. 
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very few instances extant of a dis- 
passionate, impartial, and almost 
more than impartial—a fair, tolerant, 
and sympathetic view of one Church 
produced by a member of another. 
Such pictures are very rare, and 
their rarity increases their value. 
Dean Stanley has said many things 
for the Church of Scotland which 
no corporation could so fitly say for 
itself. He has discriminated her in- 
dividual aspect with a fine and de- 
licate touch; and what is still more 
difficult, he has done all this without 
a trace of that condescending affabil- 
ity with which the most liberal of 
English churchmen patronise the 
homelier “ sister Church”—to which 
the other and more influential half of 
the Anglican Establishment denies 
any standing-ground at all. There 
is a great deal of bad taste, to use 
the lightest expression, in the atti- 
tude assumed by English Church- 
men generally towards the Church of 
Scotland; its only counterpart and 
fitting retribution being the equal 
or perhaps superior, though in some 
points of view more justifiable, 
bad taste with which the zealous 
Roman Catholic treats the Church 
of England. The calm ignorance of 
those Englishmen who will soon 
crowd out the native Scots from 
their own moors and lochs, of the very 
heart and essence of the national 
existence of Scotland, and of one 
of the most striking episodes of 
modern history, is about as curious a 
peculiarity as is to be found among 
the many odd peculiarities of Anglo- 
Saxon character. The episode of 
the Glengarry sermons last year, 
which roused so extraordinary an 
agitation, will be fresh in every- 
body’s memory ; and surely, to set 
all religious feelings apart, and all 
idea of brotherly-kindness and Chris- 
tian sympathy, a more unhandsome 
manner of receiving hospitality could 
scarcely have been imagined. 

Dean Stanley has done his best to 
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make up for the churlish. incivility 
of his fellow-Churchmen; and at 
the same time he has done more 
than this. He has produced a very 
admirable picture of those centuries 
of Scotch history, which can never 
be separated, as in other countries, 
into a large political and a small 
ecclesiastical chapter, but in which 
secular affairs are so woven in with 
spiritual, as to be altogether unin- 
telligible without them. Of all the 
odd devices ever practised in history, 
the expedient of depreciating the 
national importance of the Church 
of Scotland is about the most 
foolish. Not only are many of the 
finest and most romantic episodes in 
our annals connected with it, but 
its curious mixture of charity and 
intolerance, of freedom and absolu- 
tism, of somewhat tyrannical detail 
and minute matter of fact witha 
visionary idealism so lofty as to be 
comprehensible only to the impas- 
sioned imagination, have become 
the very essence of the national 
character. Dean Stanley does full 
justice to what we may call the 
secular importance of the position 
assuined by the Church in Scotland. 
From the time when, so far as 
posterity and the interests of the 
world were concerned, Columba 
and his successors were Scotland, 
down to the stirring and eventful 
Reformation period, and _ through 
all that tremendous episode known 
in Scottish phraseology as_ the 
time of the “ Persecution,” to the 
calm sway of Moderatism in the 
last century, he treats its successive 
developments with a skilful hand; 
and the width of his sympathies 
may be understood from the fact 
that the impassioned and intolerant 
Rutherford, at once the tenderest 
and fiercest of Scotch polemicists, 
finds a place in his regard and com- 
prehension beside, and_ scarcely 
inferior to, the broad and Catholic 
sweetness of Archbishop Leighton. 
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Indeed, it is very possible that 
to many Scotchmen thoroughly ac- 
quainted with their Church’s his- 
tory, the beautiful quotations from 
Rutherford’s Letters made in Dean 
Stanley’s second lecture may recall 
a forgotten greatness, almost totally 
fallen out of recollection. A fine 
and discriminating mind, full of 
fellow-feeling with everything noble 
in character and beautiful in senti- 
ment and expression, cannot touch 
the page of history without calling 
forth those faded pictures which re- 
quire the warmth of human sympa- 
thy to make them clear; and this 
action of the warm and living fire 
of genial humanity is _ visible 
throughout almost every page of these 
Lectures. Dean Stanley does not 
shut his eyes to the less amiable 
features of Scotch character and 
churchmanship ; but it is more con- 
genial to his nature to turn to those 
aspects with which he is most in 
sympathy, and which his very 
sympathy brings to life as by a 
charm. 

The chief point to which we feel 
inclined to object in Dean Stanley’s 
admirable estimate of Scotch eccle- 
siasticism, is his chapter on Moder- 
ation in the Church of Scotland. It 
is easy to understand how upon a 
mind so catholic, so comprehensive, 
so disinclined to anything like ana- 
thema and exclusion, the mere name 
of “Moderate” has a certain pre- 
possessing influence all the more that 
it has been used as a name of re- 
proach, as if that important qual- 
ity were unworthy of a place in 
the economy of Christianity. We 
should be unworthy Scots if we ob- 
jected in any way to the claim of 
intellectual eminence which Dean 
Stanley makes for those Scotch 
divines who, during this middle 
period of Scotch ecclesiastical history, 
carried their powers into other fields 
than that of theology. Such names 
as that of Robertson, Fergusson, and 
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IIome, are honourable to the Church 
as well as to the nation. We think, 
however, that in selecting those 
eminent examples of the highest 
class of moderate churchmen in 
Scotland, Dean Stanley forgets that 
the calmness, almost amounting to 
indifference, of their Christianity, 
whatever might have been its im- 
mediate effect in the higher places 
of the national life, degenerated in 
their inferior brethren into (in many 
cases, a complete negation of re- 
ligion, and was, by this means, 
highly detrimental to the spiritual 
character of the country. No mass 
of people was ever yet penetrated by 
those cultivated and calm percep- 
tions of the beauties of Christianity, 
that deification of abstract principles, 
mild worship of virtue, culture, and 
enlightenment, which were their 
highest sentiments. Such principles 
may preserve the higher minds of 
men who, by their temperament or 
position, are set above the vulgar 
forms of temptation ; but we do not 
think that they have ever been found 
sufficient to leaven a nation; and 
though the conditions of society 
which produced, and were in their 
turn, reproduced, by such men, may 
be excellent in a mental point of 
view, good for literature and 
toleration, so long as they last, 
we think there can be little doubt 
that their final and _ universal 
influence is the reverse of good. 
Few things tend more effectually to 
separate the class which should be 
teachers of the people, from the 
people; or to make of them a class 
of Illuminati moved rather by con- 
tempt than by sympathy towards 
the common mass. The results of 
the sway of such a cultivated, toler 
ant, superior, and good-humouredly 


‘contemptuous party of religious lead- 


ers is, we think, almost inevitably 
religious indifference, levity, and 
profaneness on the part of the peo- 
ple; and, in the extreme force of 
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the reaction, violence, bigotry, and a 
doubly narrow religiousness on the 
part of those Reformers whom the 
next wave of spiritual earnestness 
brings into being. The reign of 
Moderation in England, as well as 
in Scotland, seems to us to have 
most distinctly produced this effect. 
The people of both countries were 
probably never more entirely under 
the sway of religious indifference, 
coarse levity, and a good-humoured 
debasement of morals and manners 
than when their spiritual leaders 
were occupying the highest place in 
the intellectual world, producing 
histories, tragedies, nay, even tri- 
umphant ‘ Apologies’ for revealed 
truth. These were the days of 
Parson Trullibar, and of the more 
genial but not more spiritual minis- 
ters who have contributed many an 
excellent story to Dean Ramsay’s 
famous collections. It is beyond 
all question the most humorous 
period of the Church in Scotland ; 
and Dean Stanley appreciates fully 
that most characteristic humour ; 
but it certainly was the least spiri- 
tual and the least elevated. Dr. 
Stanley, indeed, as much as con- 
fesses this, by allowing that during 
last century the interest of the 
historical observer shifts from the 
Established Church of Scotland to 
the persecuted Episcopalian rem- 
nant, which then held the posi- 
tion of suffering and _ struggle 
which the Revolution Settlement 
had abolished so far as the Na- 
tional Church was concerned. Ease, 
comfort, satisfaction with one’s own 
condition, general urbanity and 
toleration, even when conjoined 
with high intellectual advancement, 
though delightful socially, are nei- 
ther interesting nor influential na- 
tionally. They may give dignity to 
the deliberations of an Assembly, 
and convey to strangers a more 
elevated opinion of ecclesiastical 
bodies in general, and the Church 
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they represent in particular; but 
they are lacking in that keenness of 
true feeling, that prick and stimulus 
of life, that touch of something 
more than virtue, something higher 
than intellect which is necessary to 
move a nation. Their reign is flat 
in history, and passively pernicious 
in morals. They have the commen- 
dation of those who do well for 
themselves — a limited and, after 
all, secondary and evanescent praise; 
but they lack the higher glory of 
more faulty men, the power of mov- 
ing others strongly, of turning the 
tide of prevailing impulse, of mak- 
ing those spiritual motives which are 
often not conducive to comfort un- 
derstood among men. We do not 
refuse to acknowledge their part, 
among others, in building up the 
corporation of the Church, and 
widening its material and mental 
bases; but the spiritual influence 
which, apart from all questions of 
internal economy, is the great use 
of every Church, was, we believe, at 
the lowest ebb under their sway; 
and naturally so—such an influence 
being far from the first in their 
thoughts, and indeed comparatively 
without importance in their mild 
and intellectual sphere. 

Dean Stanley’s remarks upon 
what we may venture to call the 
Absolutist side of the religious de- 
velopment of Scotland, strike us 
as more true and wisely character- 
ised. In speaking of the great 
event of the Disruption in 1843, 
the only romantic incident of mo- 
dern religion, he discriminates very 
judiciously between the generosity 
and loftiness of individual senti 
ment and the weakness of funda- 
mental principle. ‘There was no 
other country in the world,” he 
says, ‘‘where so noble a testimony 
could have been borne to the sacred- 
ness and tenderness of scrupulous 
consciences. But it is no less true 
that in no other country in the 
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world would the consciences of so 
many able and excellent men have 
been so deeply wounded by the 
intricacies of a legal suit, of which 
the point at issue can only be un- 
derstood by a searching investiga- 
tion of conflicting statements, even 
amongst those who are most keen 
in the controversy.” These words 
sum up the whole matter with 
wonderful conciseness and _ force. 
The sacrifice by four hundred men 
of their whole subsistence for a 
matter of conscience, is a fact which 
must strike everybody capable of 
being moved by generous effort with 
a very rapture of surprised enthu- 
siasm. But the moment we begin 
to bring the cause of this sacrifice 
down to the ordinary practical rules 
of human existence, our first im- 
pulse of simple applause is curiously 
checked. The best that can be said 
of it is, that it is the triumph of the 
abstract over the real, of an imprac- 
ticable ideal over all the restraints 
of fact and the conditions of human 
nature. It is a great deal more like 
the late movement in the Church 
of Rome than any other we know 
of, although the one tends to auto- 
cratic and the other to democratic 
absolutism. Both are an attempt to 
separate the Church from the State 
—the soul from the body, as it were 
—tejecting the thousand complex 
bonds of union between the one 
and the other. In both the step 
originated in a legitimate endeavour 
to make the Church its own ruler, 
and to exempt the spiritual from 
the sway of the secular; but how 
curiously the sublimity of the the- 
ory becomes ridiculous when it is 
brought down to matter of fact! 
The “ Headship of Christ” has an 
imposing sound, whether it means 
the headship of Christ’s Vicar or 
the sway of the Kirk-Session; but 
the doctrine is curiously confusing 
when we come to consider it under 
the aspect of a question whether or 
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not every congregation, after more 
or less squabbling, should have the 
absolute right of electing its minis- 
ter! The idea of rending a nation 
in two for this, is less lofty and less 
satisfactory. There is the most 
curious contrast between this ab- 
solutist protest and demonstration 
of idealism, and. the indifference of 
the early Scottish Church, which 
Dean Stanley skilfully indicates, to 
any unchangeable theory of Church 
government. Probably of all Scotch 
churchmen known to fame, Knox 
would have been the one most sur- 
prised and most disturbed by the 
Free Church’s romance of Ecclesi- 
asticism. 

We cannot do better than sum 
up by a quotation, which at once 
embodies Dean Stanley’s theory 
and shows how charmingly he can 
tell a story, while at the same time 
it offers a pleasant precedent for his 
own position, and example for times 
to come. It is from his sermon 
preached in Greyfriars’ Church in 
Edinburgh, which is printed at the 
beginning of his Lectures, and called 
‘** The Eleventh Commandment :” 


‘“ But there is yet another eleventh 
commandment, not of the world, nor 
yet of mere churches or sects—the true 
eleventh commandment of the Chris- 
tian religion. I have spoken of that 
Samaritan commandment as I have 
seen it far away in the sunny vale of 
Shechem, beneath the grey cliffs of 
Mount Gerizim. May I introduce this 
Christian commandment by a scene 
nearer home, within the bounds of 
your own kingdom and Church of 
Scotland—a story known, doubtless, 
to many among you, but which a 
stranger may be permitted to recall? 
There may be some here present who 
have visited the retired vale of An- 
woth, on the shores of Galloway. In 
the seventeenth century the minister 
of the parish of Anwoth was the fa- 
mous Samuel Rutherford, the great 
religious oracle of the Covenanters and 
their adherents. It was, as all readers 
of his letters will remember, the spot 
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which he most loved on earth. The 
very swallows and sparrows which 
found their nests in the church of 
Anwoth were, when far away, the 
objects of his affectionate envy. Its 
hills and valleys were the witnesses of 
his ardent devotion when living; they 
still retain his memory with unshaken 
fidelity. It is one of the traditions 
thus cherished on the spot, that on a 
Saturday evening, at one of those 

‘ly gatherings whence, in the lan- 
guage of the great Scottish poet, 


‘Old Scotia’s grandeur springs,’ 


when Rutherford was catechising his 
children and servants, that a stranger 
knocked at the door of the manse, and 
(like the young English traveller in 
the celebrated romance which has 
given fresh life to those same hills in 
our own age) begged shelter for the 
night. The minister kindly received 
him, and asked him to take his place 
amongst the family, and assist at their 
religious services. It happened that 
the question in the catechism which 
came to the stranger’s turn was that 
which asks, ‘ How many command- 
ments are there ?’ He answered, 
‘Eleven.’ ‘Eleven!’ exclaimed Ruther- 
ford. ‘I am surprised that a person 
of your age and appearance should not 
know better. What do you mean?’ 
And he answered, ‘ A new command- 
ment I give unto you that ye love one 
another. As I have loved you, that 
you also love one another. By this 
shall all men know that you are My 
disciples, if ye have love one to an- 
other.’ Rutherford was much im- 
pressed by the answer, and they re- 
tired to rest. The next morning he 
rose early to meditate on the services 
of the day. The old manse of An- 
woth stood—its site is still pointed 
out —in the corner of a field near the 
hillside, and thence a long winding 
wooded path, still called Rutherford’s 
Walk, leads to the church. Through 
this glen he passed; and as he thread- 
ed his way through the thicket he 
heard amongst the trees the voice of 
the stranger at his morning devotions. 
The elevation of the sentiments and 
of the expressions convinced him that 
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it was no common man. He accosted 
him, and the traveller confessed that 
he was no other than the creat divine 
and scholar, Archbishop Usher, the 
Primate of the Church of Ireland, one 
of the best and most learned men of 
his age, who well fulfilled that new com- 
mandment in the love which he won 
and which he bore to others; one of the 
few links of Christian charity between 
the fierce contending factions of that 
time, devoted to King Charles I. in 
his lifetime, and honoured in his grave 
by the Pr otector Cromwell. He it was 
who, attracted by Rutherford’s fame, 
had thus come in disguise to see him 
in the privacy of his own house. The 
stern Coyenanter welcomed the strange 
prelate; side by side they pursued 
their way aiong Rutherford’s Walk to 
the little church, of which the ruins 
still remain, and in that small Presby- 
terian sanctuary, from Rutherford’s 
rustic pulpit, the Archbishop preached 
to the people of Anwoth on the words 
which had so startled his host the eve- 
ing before: ‘A new commandment I 
give unto you, that ye love one ano- 
ther.’ ” 


We take up the weighty volumes 
which contain the remains of the late 
distinguished scholar Professor Con- 

ington,* with less inclination to criti- 
cise his work than to make acquaint- 
ance with the man—a man of a type 
which is becoming rare, and which 
has if not an active and powerful, 
yet certainly a very evident influ. 
ence upon the rising race. The 
memoir, however, here given to us 
is a very meagre and shadowy one. 
“The lives of literary men do not 
often offer any considerable variety 
of incident,” says the biographer, 
‘and that of Professor Conington was 
far from being an exception to the 
general rule.” He died while still 
comparatively young, as so many 
such men do, “leaving nothing be- 
hind him but the reminiscences of 
the University, and the still more 
noiseless ones of the family, to record 
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the blameless existence which he 
lived upon this earth for forty-four 
vears. He was a typical scholar, 
the very impersonation of that fine 
tact, fine memory, and fine mental 
instinct, if we may use such a word, 
which serve a man heir to the 
wealth of the past and make him its 
best interpreter to the present. That 
these qualities which make up a 
heaven -born translator were in- 
creased and enlarged by a consider- 
able critical power in the higher 
sense of the word, his articles, re- 
published in these volumes, upon 
several of Shakespeare’s dramas and 
other subjects, will fully evidence. 
Such studies, however, were but 
the pastimes of his mind. His 
chief vocation was that of an inter- 
preter, and his life was spent in the 
occupation of conveying to the un- 
learned the wisdom and sentiments 
of some 6f the greatest voices cf the 
past. This is an important office, 
but yet it is to a certain extent a 
humble one. When it is taken up 
by a man of original talent, there is 
a certain self-abnegation in it which 
fills the reader with surprised admi- 
ration. It conveys to us an impres- 
sion of self-denial and intellectual 
humility; though, perhaps, these 
modest sentiments are less_inevi- 
table in the midst of the learned 
leisure of a University life, where 
the great poets of antiquity are 
nearer to men than in other places, 
and where the exact rendering of a 
phrase or a similitude seems a greater 
thing than it does in more active 
life. 

Mr. Conington was one of the 
men of whom we may say that 
Oxford was made for them and they 
for Oxford. 


“Ife would rather have at his bed-head 
Twenty books yclothed in black or red,” 


than all the lands and seignory that 
fortune could bestow upon him. From 
the very beginning of his life he was 
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a scholar. He could read for his 
own amusement at the age of three 
years and a-half. At six he slept 
with his Bible under his pillow, 
that he might begin to read it as 
soon as he should wake. When he 
was eight years old “he would 
amuse himself by comparing differ- 
ent editions of Virgil, and even be- 
fore he was eight he repeated a 
thousand lines of Virgil to his 
father.” He was the eldest son of a 
clergyman—the Rev. Richard Con- 
ington of Fishtoft, near Boston— 
and the grave and studious child 
was very early leavened with Bible- 
training, as well as with the begin- 
ning of classical knowledge. In 1838, 
when he was thirteen, he exhausted 
all his pocket-money in buying a 
copy of Sotheby’s Homer, which he 
found at a book-shop—a very sig- 
nificant acquisition. Immediately 
after, he was sent to Rugby. Those 
critics to whom a boy is nothing 
if not muscular, will possibly lose 
their interest in him when they are 
told that this young scholar had no 
love for athletics. ‘‘He probably 
never took part in a game of cricket 
or football except against his will,” 
his biographer ventures to say ; and 
perhaps for that reason Dr. Arnold, 
notwithstanding his wonderful in- 
sight into the minds of boys, did 
not fully understand this one, whose 
quiet and thoughtful nature was 
prematurely serious, and whose let- 
ters have a gravity about them from 
his earliest years which seems ex- 
cessive. However, in 1839, at four- 
teen years of age, he had beaten all 
the other boys in his form by the 
gigantic overplus of one thousand 
three hundred marks, a success such 
as very seldom shines upon a school- 
boy’s career. At eighteen he went 
to Oxford, baving first, however, 
let loose his youthful opinion in 
respect to the two universities in a 
remarkable manner. He had been 
led, from attentive observation of 
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the two systems, he says, to a con- 
clusion that neither was perfect. 
And the way in which the serious 
boy of eighteen declares his judg- 
ment on the matter has a solemnity 
about it not unusual to youth, 
though its curiously formal and 
didactic form is little adapted to his 
age. We do not indeed, from the 
specimens before us, agree in what 
his biographer says of the freedom 
and happiness of Conington’s epis- 
tolary style. It seems to us, on 
the contrary, somewhat heavy and 
elaborate, with a distinct conscious- 
ness of intellectual effort which is 
not pleasant in a letter. Perhaps, 
however, correspondence which is 
strictly on intellectual subjects, and 
contains little of the ebb and flow 
of personal feeling, can scarcely be 
expected to escape from this heavi- 
ness of form. 

Conington’s career at college was 
brilliant ; he gained both the Ireland 
and Hertford scholarships in one 
year, the highest classical distinctions 
of the University ; and though not 
quite so fortunate in lesser matters, 
distinguished himself highly, and 
concluded his education by his elec- 
tion to a fellowship at the Univer- 
sity College in 1848, being then 
twenty-three. Nor was it entirely 
in scholarship that we find him in- 
teresting himself. He was a dis- 
tinguished member of the “ Union,” 
and took a considerable share in 
its debates. The political extracts 
from his letters are dry, like the 
other extracts; they are almost too 
well expressed, but there is little 
individuality in them, and nothing 
of the natural instinctive charm of 
self-revelation. They afford us as 
little information about his charac- 
ter as they do about the colour of 
his eyes or the clothes he wore. 
The only real characteristic touch we 
notice is that in which, writing from 
Dresden, he expresses a hope “ that 
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I have picked up something in con- 
sequence of leaving England ;” “ip. 
deed,” he adds, “it would be a pity 
if it were not so, as it is really the 
only thing to my mind which can 
justify going abroad at all, consider. 
ing the superiority in almost every 
way of what one leaves behind.” 
This is not a very improving senti- 
ment for a young traveller, and it 
reveals a certain insensibility to 
external influences which is strongly 
opposed to the usual temperament 
of genius. It was only in 1854 that 
he was elected to the chair of Latin 
in Oxford, and in the interval be- 
tween he hesitated, as so many 
young men do, not quite knowing 
what to make of the problem of his 
own life. He did a little reading 
for the law, and a little writing for 
the newspapers ; the latter somewhat 
fitfully, for he wrote well, his bio- 
grapher tells us, “only when he 
wrote from strong .conviction,” a 
state of things very unlikely to be 
attainable in respect to any sub- 
ject treated in the pages of a news- 
paper. His real vocation, however, 
had been attained when he returned 
to Oxford, and from that moment 
till the end of his life he had no 
longer any difficulty about what was 
his sphere and duty. 

It is here, however, that his bio- 
grapher informs us of a _ circum- 
stance which gives a strange beauty 
and meaning to this otherwise un- 
noticeable and uneventful existence. 
Conington had received the religious 
education natural to a child brought 
up in a parsonage by pious and 
exemplary parents; but when his 
youth matured into manhood, and 
his life settled down into the serious 
channel of work and duty, the ha- 
bitual religiousness of his early 
years, and the intellectual haze 
which had come over that reli- 
giousness under the influence of 
education were suddenly superseded 
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by a more potent influence. That 
strange crisis in life when a man 
realises all that he has been taught 
to believe, and exchanges vague 
faith for absolute conviction, came 
to the scholar unawares, as it has 
done to so many. Had that little 
memoir of Conington been a reli- 
gious biography, no doubt this 
would have been called his conver- 
sion. And though this peculiar 
phraseology is not employed, yet 
the mysterious crisis, it is apparent, 
was unmistakable. Such a moment 
is sufficient to give interest to 
the flattest and dullest existence, 
and it strikes us almost with awe 
when it suddenly appears—like a 
relic of the ancient primitive times, 
when God and man communicated 
more visibly than now—from out 
the gentle calm of the scholar’s 
blameless life, disturbed by no pas- 
sion, convulsed by no vices. It is 
thus described, in restrained brevity 
and seriousness which suit the sub- 
ject, by the friend who writes his 
memoir :— 


“At the time at which he had now 
arrived, a change passed over the tenor 
of his thoughts—a change which was 
as sudden as it was complete and en- 
during. As he described it himself, a 
sense of the reality of eternal things 
was instantaneously borne in upon 
him while he was engaged in one of 
his ordinary occupations. For some 
weeks his mind was agitated and un- 
strung by this overwhelming conscious- 
ness of the immediate presence of the 
terrors of the unseen world. He was 
unable to take any interest in, or even 
to give any sustained attention to, 
any subject not directly affecting the 
momentous questions which engaged 
his thoughts. He would not even 
read the New Testament in Greek, 
apparently beeause the very language 
suggested associations which for the 
time had become repugnant to him. 
When he emerged from this state of 
depression, it was with the fixed deter- 
mination to make the obligations of 
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religion, as he had learned them in his 
childhood, the sole governing princi- 
ple of his life; and to this determina- 
tion he consistently adhered. It was 
some little time before his mind com- 
pletely recovered its calmness and 
energy, and before a settled and cheer- 
ful piety replaced the gloom which 
had for a while overshadowed him. 
There is a perfect love which casts out 
fear; but it is not in every saintly life 
that this perfection is realised; and 
perhaps of Conington it may be true to 
say that his mind was at all times too 
prone to dwell on the awfulness of 
eternity, and not ready enough to take 
comfort in the thought of eternal love. 
Perhaps also he never again allowed 
himself the same range of sympathy 
with all matters of human converse in 
which he had previously indulged. In 
after years he used not to advert to the 
circumstances of the change that had 
taken place in him; at the time he 
spoke of it to his intimate friends, un- 
reservedly, it is true, but in the simplest 
language, and without any unnecessary 
dwelling on details. It cannot be 
wrong to record that he counted among 
his many friends some to whom that 
which had befallen him was unintel- 
ligible except when regarded as the 
passing weakness of an overwrought 
brain, and to whom it was as unwel- 
come as it was unintelligible. But the 
deep affectionateness and sincerity of 
his character prevented any one of his 
friendships from being broken, or even 
strained, by such a divergence of senti- 
ment: he was, in fact, incapable of 
losing a friend whom he had once 
made. And if his interests were some- 
what narrowed, they became even more 
intense; nor were they in any manner 
limited to sacred subjects. His enjoy- 
ment of philology, of poetical criti- 
cism, and of literature, became keener 
than ever; and if he eared less than 
formerly for social and political ques- 
tions, he took an eager and prominent 
part in the ever-recurring discussions 
relating to the studies and reforms of 
the University.” 


The strange, half-apologetic tone 
in which this turning-point of life 
is chronicled is almost as remarkable 
as the incident itself. Such an in- 

P 
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vasion of the supernatural into or- 
dinary existence has no place in the 
philosophy of the highly-trained 
modern intellect. The little crowd 
of scholars, critics, and philosophers 
is vaguely disturbed by it, partially 
disapprove of it, find it “‘as unwel- 
come as it is unintelligible,” but, 
bound by that high code of honour 
which cannot refuse to bow to the 
personal testimony of a man whose 
good faith is unquestionable, are 
forced to respect and allow what 
they cannot understand. <A century 
ago, probably, Conington would pro- 
bably have been calmly set down as a 
fanatic; but Oxford now is more 
respectful of the phenomena of the 
mind, even when she does not ap- 
prove of them. Altogether, the in- 
cident and the way in which it is 
told give a singular interest to Pro- 
fessor Conington’s life. 

The same fact invests his death 
with the most touching interest. 
Perhaps to the reader Conington’s 
name may mean only scholarship, 
only the mass of careful translation 
and accurate and searching criticism 
which he has left behind him. Yet 
we cannot but think that a higher 
interest altogether comes into it from 
the crisis above recorded, and from 
the affecting narrative of its conclu- 
sion. He died almost suddenly, 
after an illness of about a week; and 
the account of his last hours cannot 
be better given than in his bio- 
grapher’s simple, brief, and serious 
description of it. 


“The whole truth was communi- 
eated without reserve to the sufferer, 
who even knew how many hours he 
had to live. As soon as some neces- 
sary business was done, he dismissed 
all earthly cares, and set himself to 
prepare for the immediate presence of 
death. Not in the remembrance of a 
life useful and innocent as his must be 
accounted among men, but only in the 
simplest teaching of his childhood, 
could he find any comfort. And ever 
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as he listened anew to these, his mind 
was harrowed by the terrible doubt, 
whether indeed they had any personal 
interest for him. While his conscious- 
ness remained unimpaired by the poi- 
son which was working in his blood, 
this state of anxiety and depression 
lasted; but those who watched by his 
bedside observed that it vanished at the 
first approach of the delirium which 
was to end in death. His utterances 
were now full of triumph: and so long 
as any faint light of reason remained 
unquenched, his wandering words 
seemed to tell of a divine ecstasy. At 
one time he would again and again re. 
peat the lines, whence taken none of 
the listeners knew,— 

‘** Now the vision is complete; 

‘his is the way they. speak in heaven ;” 
while again, a little later, his thoughts 
seem to turn once more to earth, or at 
least to her who on earth was dearest to 
him. ‘There was God, and me, and my 
mother; and I was her guardian angel.’” 


How wonderful, how touching 
is this conclusion! Nothing in the 
poets he loved can surpass that in- 
effable rapture of the soul which, 
once hid in God, forgot all its 
doubts, its difficulties, and discour- 
agements. His Virgil, even at that 
solemn voyage which he made into 
the depths of Hades, has recorded 
nothing more mysterious and solemn. 
To find such spiritual incidents in 
the life of an Oxford scholar of the 
present day, is to realise more than 
the modern mind is often permitted 
to do, that this is the very same 
world in which many a miracle and 
wonder have been wrought—the same 
earth from which has opened di- 
rectly to many, for hundreds of 
years past, the very gate of heaven. 

To estimate the work of such a 
man as Conington, is to ourselves 4 
much less grateful task than to com- 
memorate his life. That fine scholar- 
ship, of which he is one of the great- 
est modern examples, and which, 
though exquisite in verbal and gram- 
matical science, does not confine itself 
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to that, but is at the same time 
profoundly sensitive to every inspi- 
ration of the great genius of the 
past, can never be anything but a 
great endowment, and can never lose 
its high place in the judgment of 
cultivated men. It seems to our- 
selves, however, rather the flower and 
perfection of the cultivated intelli- 
gence, the bright and finest product 
of the age, than a real influence in 
it, Generations of grammarians, 
crowds of duller scholars working 
conscientiously all their lives long at 
verbs and articles, get quickened now 
and then by some stray touch of 


genius, and produce a Conington; 


and there the process ends, having 
no further issue possible. He is a 
climax, not an origin ; the influences 
which go out from him are neces- 
sarily smaller than himself, for he 
has reached as far as any man can 
reach in that task of Interpretation 
which is circumscribed by so many 
conditions. Translation is very cap- 
tivating, but, we fear, on the whole, 
somewhat unsatisfactory work. It 
is chiefly acceptable, we believe, to 
those who have least need of it—to 
the readers who know the original, 
and are capable of seizing all the fine 
shades of comprehension shown by 
the translator, and of appreciating 
all the difficulties he has had to en- 
counter. To such a one Conington’s 
Virgil is delightful, and no doubt 
this is the audience which the scholar 
would choose and prefer. But the 
mere fact that he is best appreciated 
by such an audience makes his work 
an article de luxe, a beautiful super- 
fluity for the intellectually rich 
rather than a serious gain to the 
ordinary world. We doubt much 
whether the mass of people to whom 
Virgil is unknown, except by name, 
will be to any great extent attracted 
by the translations contained in 
these volumes. But if we are right 
ia our doubt, the fault will certainly 


not be Conington’s. So far as we 
are aware, no other interpreter of 
classic genius has shown so much 
versatile power of expression, or 
given himself so much trouble in 
the endeavour to open his favourite 
literature to the English nation. He 
has done something for all tastes; 
from the flowing measure of Scott 
—a measure which, we frankly con- 
fess, seems to us curiously inappro- 
priate, mixing the Classic poet with 
the rude Gothic bard in the strangest 
confusion—to the stately and some- 
what artificial sweetness of Spenser, 
is a great leap to make; and the 
poetic prose of the Aineid and 
Georgics given in the present volume 
is a style equally distant from both. 
His work in the Spenserian stanza 
was a labour of love. He made this 
effort, almost as difficult as that of 
acquiring a new language, in order 
to complete the translation of the 
‘Odyssey,’ begun by his late accom- 
plished and lamented friend, Philip 
Worsley. In all his styles, however, 
Conington is always poetic, always 
true to the sentiment as well as the 
sense of his original; and the very 
limitation of his probable success, 
which we have recorded, is at the 
same time his highest praise. He 
must always be most appreciated by 
those who are best fitted to judge. 


We have had perhaps as much of 
Mendelssohn in one way or other 
as the literary part of him can bear ; 
and we doubt whether the fresh 
driblets of letters which every now 
and then reach the public are of 
much advantage either to his repu- 
tation or our enjoyment. There 
seems, however, a fervour of enthu- 
siasm in the musical world to which 
all literary enthusiasm yields, and 
which is a puzzle and mystery to 
the uninitiated. Mendelssohn’s let- 
ters in general are full of fresh and 
lively observation, and the over- 
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flowings of a happy and vivacious 
temperament—pleasantly stimulated 
by that confidence of success which 
makes a man easy and unembar- 
ressed in the expression of his sen- 
timents, and which makes success, 
according to the subtle French dis- 
crimination, one of the most certain 
elements of further successes. The 
little book which bears the some- 
what solemn title of ‘Goethe and 
Mendelssohn,’* is in reality noth- 
ing but a very brief record from 
Mendelssohn’s childish letters of 
one or two brief meetings between 
the boy-musician and the venerable 
poet, in which the amusing senti- 
mentalism of German hero-worship 
has succeeded in making a great 
deal out of very little. The picture 
of the “old lion,” however, petting 
the childish pianist, listening for 
hours to his improvisings, and re- 
ceiving a “lesson,” in the shape of 
a succession of morceaux played in 
chronological order, and accompanied 
by expositions of each composer’s 
character and influence on musical 
art, from the “ little Berliner,” whom 
he rewarded with a kiss, is a pretty 
picture. The strange old man, 
amid all his accumulated stores of 
knowledge, profiting by the boy’s 
fresh studies and happy genius, to 
learn a little more about an art 
not much known to him—and this 
at seventy-three—is an illustration 
worth adding to the records of that 
extraordinary self-absorbed  exist- 
ence to which every encounter and 
every emotion was a means of learn- 
ing. The bright little confident 
boy himself, always affectionate, 
open-hearted, and modest, although 
full of that pleasant assurance of 
his power to please which a harsh 
critic might call vanity—but which, 
if vanity, is at least its most de- 
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lightful exhibition—is agreeably set 
before us by his own brisk hand 
The ‘substance of the little volume 
was, the author informs us, deli- 
vered as a lecture at a meeting of 
the “Historical Science Society,” 
held at Freiburg, in Breisgau, in 
March last, to celebrate the esta- 
blishment of the German Empire; 
and for such an occasion it was 
no doubt very suitable, though 
whether it was worth the trouble of 
publication is a different matter. 
There is one delightful anecdote in 
it, however, which, though whims. 
cally placed in a volume addressed 
rather to the musical fanatico, than 
to the ordinary reader, will, in this 
age of amateur concerts and social 
performances, go to the heart of 
many a victim. In the drowsy heat 
of these summer afternoons, which 
fashion devotes to morning concerts, 
or in the tropical atmosphere of 1 
Soirée Musicale, who has not felts 
longing to do as Goethe did? “Ie 
was no great friend to concerts a 
music, in a general way,” Dr. Kal 
Mendelssohn informs us; “ani 
once at court, when a pianoforte 
player was in the middle of a very 
long sonata, he got up, and to th 
horror of all the court ladies ani 
gentlemen, said, ‘If it lasts thre 
minutes longer, I confess _ every: 
thing!’” This little story is worth 
all the rest of the book. 


There is no more difficult wor 
for a contemporary than to criticis 
a new poem. In these days, vers 
has come to be so easy a medium d 
expression for the crowd of cultivat 
ed persons—men and women whi 
have been trained upon the mo 
delicate fare that earth provides 
the best poetry and literature of tht 
world, from their cradles—that it® 





* Goethe and Mendelssohn. 
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difficult to discriminate how much 
is culture and how much may be 
the germs of real power. The little 
oem* before us—a pretty book 
with a harsh title, and no name but 
the somewhat uneuphonious one of 
James Maclehose, Glasgow, upon its 
titlepage—is one of which, from 
this reason, it is very difficult to 
form a judgment. Glasgow is 
scarcely the region to which we 
have been used to look for poetry, 
but neither is it a place from which 
we should have expected the ele- 
gant little volume, with its spot- 
less creamy cover, which is a cre- 
dit to Mr. Maclehose’s taste and 
invention. Why such a discord of 
titles, however, should have con- 
fused its entrance into the world, 
we do not understand. Nothing 
but a wild Norse tale would have 
justified the name of Thorold As- 
gard and that of Olrig Grange: 
and this is no Norse tale, but a very 
simple and somewhat conventional 
story of unsuccessful love, and the 
damning effects of worldliness treat- 
ed in the most modern way. The 
hero is one of those young men who 
abound in fiction—a man of genius, 
who goes out of his secluded home 
in the west of Scotland to win 
fortune and fame in London, where 
he gains access to fashionable so- 
ciety, and falls in love with one of 
those fashionable beauties capable 
of better things, but unable to break 
the charmed bonds of society, or to 
escape the fate which compels her to 
marry a wealthy baronet, instead of 
the young poet she prefers, who 
also are to be found in modern 
romances. There is a somewhat 
shadowy background of the hero’s 
twin-sister and her lover, the Ger- 
man professor, Herman Kunst, who 
1s professedly the editor of the tale; 
but neither Hester nor her Teuton are 


much wanted in the narrative. The 
story is told with an adaptation of 
the device adopted by Mr. Brown- 
ing in the “Ring and the Book,” 
though it is, we need not say, infi- 
nitely less powerful, while at the 
same time we must acknowledge 
less tedious, than the framework of 
that wonderful poem. It is not the 
same event told a great many times 
over by the different personages, but 
rather a history of the event as it 
occurs, each individual voice coming 
in with its quota of personal act or 
opinion. The hero’s part is con- 
fined to that of the prelude, in 
which he anticipates all that is to 
befall him, and specially the fame 
which does not, so far as we can 
see, crown his efforts—and to a mo- 
nologue of retrospection and resign- 
ed contemplation of death in the 
end. The action is carried on 
entirely by the speeches, if we may 
call them so, of the beauty’s 
father and mother, and her own 
answer to Thorold’s suit ; and this is 
the most original part of the book. 
We cannot say that Thorold himself 
strikes us as at all original. His 
genius (which is more talked about 
than made manifest), his trust in the 
woman who is unworthy of him, 
his patronising love for his sister, 
and even his religious doubts, are 
exactly the sort of thing which we 
have been familiar with for many a 
day ; and we cannot congratulate the 
author on his success in trying the 
long-prophesied value of scientific 
facts in poetry, when he makes the 
finding of a rare flower, of which he 
is the first to discover the habitat, a 
turning-point in the life of his 
young poet, which teaches him the 
‘passion of science,” and which he 
considers as “almost the sole mark 
to know that I have lived.” We are 
disposed to receive this statement 
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either with absolute incredulity or 
with ridicule; and we know ail 
about Reason “buying clear views 
at a terrible price,” and about “ old 
forms dissolved in the crucible of 
thought.” There might be interest 
in these crude questionings, in the 
days when Tennyson bade knowledge 
‘‘mix with men and prosper ;” when 
he vindicated doubt “honest,” and 
threw into the distance the voice 
which was as that of “an infant 
crying for the light ;” but we can- 
not stay at that point for twenty 
years ; and Thorold, who is far from 
being Mr. Tennyson, is very flat in 
his pious uncertainties. There is, 
however, a sweet passive beauty 
about the following verses, which, 
if not lofty, is winning, and more 
satisfactory than the more ambitious 
intellectual struggles :— 


** How sweet the old brook trickles still 
Through daisy mead and golden broom, 
Where once we placed our water-mill, 
And heard it clicking in the gloom, 
Hushed, sleepless, in our little room. 
Yonder we caught the tiny trout, 
Our firet—you carried it about 
All day, complaining of its doom, 
And trying each pool if its life were gone 
out. 


There are no traces of the mill, 
But, lo! our garden in the nook, 
The walk we shaped with simple skill, 


Bordered with white stones from the, 


brook ; 
And there are still some flowers we 
took 
From garden-plots and planted here: 
Our works decay and disappear, 
God's frailest works abide, and look 
Down on the ruins we toil to rear. 


Ah me! what happy dreams we had! 

® And still they linger fondly here ; 

The air seems nimble with the glad 
Quaint fancies of our childhood dear.” 


This idyllic strain is gently sweet, 
if nothing more. The following de- 
scription of the manner in which 
the fashionable beauty received the 
homage of the world, and patronised 
and presented her young lion to 


its favourable regard, is clever and 
true :— 


‘But she? Well, she was likéa spring 
Of purest water, cold and clear— 
Where bright birds come to preene their 
wing, 
And owls and ravens too appear. 
She mirrored all as they drew near, 
And they all drank, and left no trace, 
But each man deemed he saw his face 
Deep in her heart, and had no fear 
That the shadow changed when he changed 
his place. 


Me for a while she honoured with 
Selectest intercourse of few, 
Rehearsing every _— a myth 
Of what I was, and how I grew 
In a lone country-house, and knew, 
Science-like, Pascal with no aid, 
Except the quaintest little maid, 
Who was a delicate genius too— 
And how she had drawn me out of the 
shade.” 


The most powerful passage in the 
poem, however, is when the lady— 
after consultation with her mother, 
who is invalid and evangelical, one 
of the “holy worldly” class, and 
her father, who is an amateur of 
science and would-be philosopher 
(who “thought he thought, and yet 
he did not think, but only echoed 
still the common thought, as might 
an empty room”’)—at last announces 
to her lover that it is impossible she 
can accept him. She does this with 
a tragic passion and scorn of her 
own poor arguments, which is scarce- 
ly in keeping with the decision she 
makes, or Thorold’s after-estimate of 
her, but which is striking and fine. 


“ Asad love. Yes! I call to mind 

That fisherwoman long ago, 

Who in the storm of sleet and wind 

Lost all her sons at one fell blow, 

Three stalwart men. We saw her go, 
Don’t you remember ? with her dead— 
Side by side the corpses iaid, 

Three long black coffins in a row : 
On td bench of the boat, head touching 

ead, 


Never a word came from her lips; | 
She took the helm and bent the sail, 
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And silently slid by the ships, 
Where strong men sob and women wail. 
Across the bar she caught the gale, 
And sped on o’er the darkening wave 
Into black night; she never gave 
One sign, but, tearless, hard, and pale, 
Sailed with her dead to their father’s 
grave. 


And now I go, like her, with all 
My dead hopes lying cold in me; 
The great mist cometh like a wall 
Of darkness striding o’er the sea; 
And all my dead are orderly 
Spread out beside me; and I know 
That they and I together go 
Into the black night, leaving thee; 
Iand my dead hopes all in a row.” 


Our space does not permit us to 
enter into the clever sketch of the 
beauty’s mother, who, deep in the 
Apocalypse and the conversion of 
the Jews, is still resolute for her 
daughter’s good in the shape of the 
baronet :— 


** She had 

A weary look, and yet the weariness 

Seemed not so native as the worldliness 

Which blended with it. Weary and 
worldly, she 

Had quite resigned herself to misery 

In this sad vale of tears, but fully meant 

To nurse her sorrow in a sumptuous 
fashion, 

And make it an expensive luxury.” 


The prosiness of these two last 
lines, counterbalancing the touch of 
insight in the first, is quite charac- 
teristic of the book, where there is 
a good deal that is halting and im- 
perfect, along with much that is of 
excellent promise. We will not say 
that the author of ‘Olrig Grange’ 
is a poet, but he has sufficient fa- 
culty to do something much better 
worth his while than this, if he will 
only take trouble enough — that 
great, distinct, and unfailing charac- 
teristic of genius. 








The Late Earl of Mayo, 


THE LATE EARL OF MAYO, 


VICEROY AND GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA. 


To those who mourn for the hon- 
oured dead comes sooner or later a 
refreshing season, when contempla- 
tion of the departed and of his worth 
can turn. the acuteness of sorrow. 
The horror aroused by the circum- 
stances of a sudden death, the heart- 
sickness which the untimely ending 
of a great and useful career has en- 
gendered, the truth brought home 
with power to every mind that all 
is vanity, know at last alleviation. 
Sorrow for what is lost, no longer 
all-absorbing, is tempered by thought 
of that which is undying. There 
rises a soothing desire to stray among 
memories, to treasure up words and 
deeds and purposes, to measure 
thoroughly the spirit that has passed 
away, to distinguish the effect that 
it has left behind. We have reached 


such a day of retrospect in regard to 


the subject of this paper. The late 
Earl of Mayo, a most useful and a 
valued public servant, was, only a 
few months since, taken from us 
and from his labours by the blow of 
an assassin. The whole empire felt 
the shock. It raised its voice in 
indignation at the treacherous and 
unmerited stroke; it mourned sin- 
cerely for the illustrious victim; it 
will now find solace in counting up 
the many claims which he has upon 
public admiration and public grati- 
tude. Another name has_ been 
added to the list of great examples. 
Let us assuage our grief by reflect- 
ing how great this example was! 
There is a greatness which will 
find or make a course for itself as 
surely as the lightning; there is, 
again, a greatness which, genuine 
and undoubted though it be, bril- 
liant as may be its manifestation 
when circumstances call for it, yet 


does require to be evoked, and will 
be latent until the right occasion 
shall arrive. Of the latter class was 
the greatness of Lord Mayo. It 
certainly belonged to him. It shone 
forth in full power when the field 
was found for its exercise; but it 
might have been divined by only a 
few intimate friends had not his for- 
tune called him to a high position, 
He had reached middle age when the 
call was made on his powers, and 
when he, not without reflection, 
answered to the call, and showed 
himself equal to his task. The 
power, though not eager for recogni- 
tion, was in him; he would have 
expended it in a minor sphere of 
usefulness had not other wills per- 
suaded his, and induced him to 
accept high office. There does not 
appear to have been in him any of 
the pushing, self-asserting energy 
so often observable in men who rise 
in the world. If ever a man was 
called to great estate when not 
seeking promotion, he was. He 
hesitated for some time as to whe- 
ther he would accept the eminent 
post of Viceroy and Governor-Gen- 
eral of India: once he had decided to 
labour in that post, he devoted him- 
self to its duties, which, from that 
time to the last moment of his life, 
never ceased to be his principal, his 
absorbing care. In the three years 
which, after this acceptance, were 
all that Providence reserved for 
him, he executed work which, for 
its mere amount, is surprising, but 
which, as being the seed, and fur- 
nishing the sound programme of 
what will be occupying hundreds of 
brains and hands for perhaps gene- 
rations, is still more remarkable and 
admirable. Already those acquaint- 
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ed with the policy of his adminis- 
tration, and the vast scope of his 
designs, evince an anxiety to secure 
a just appreciation of them from the 
public, Each man cognisant of a 
scheme or a reform projected or 
commenced, desires that it may be 
honestly attributed to the mind 
from which the greatest and most 
rational conceptions seem for those 
three years to have emanated. This 
jealousy for the reputation of the 
able Viceroy is a tribute not to the 
officer only but to the man; not 
merely a sense of justice, but a 
hearty goodwill speaks in the many 
accounts given of praiseworthy acts. 
It is principally from such offerings, 
being notices of events, or records of 
State deliberations, that we are able 
to put together this imperfect me- 
morial. A “Minute,” by the Hon- 
ourable John Strachey, who acted 
as Governor-General from the death 
of Lord Mayo until the arrival of 
Lord Napier at Calcutta, gives a 
sketch of the Viceroy’s administra- 
tion. <A little volume entitled ‘In 
Memoriam,’ containing a biographi- 
cal sketch of his Excellency, and a 
record of his death and the solemni- 
ties which followed, is compiled by 
Mr. N. A. Chick, and was printed 
at the City Press in Calcutta. Offi- 
cials have had a melancholy pleasure 
in drawing up accounts of scenes, 
events, and journeys of which they 
were cognisant. These papers are 
full of interest, giving points and 
outlines of a career which, though 
it may be called unromantic, as 
meaning that every act of it was 
prompted by the soundest judgment 
and far-seeing policy, yet does 
against the reader’s will call up the 
efforts and large conceptions of 
heroes who wrought as they did 
by supernatural aid. The man and 
the work seem to have been fitted 
to each other; there was no novi- 
tiate, no feeling of the way to com- 
mand; speedily his mind took in 


the whole field of duty, and began 
to act so vigorously and discreetly 
as to compel respect and to insure 
obedience. His previous employ- 
ment familiarised him with official 
life and with legislation; but the 
aptitude for governing was given 
him by nature. How his earlier 
days had passed is briefly told in 
Mr. Chick’s small volume; and we 
shall, no doubt, minister to a gen- 
erous curiosity in such of our 
readers as are unacquainted with 
the leading events of his life, if we 
mention a few particulars. 

The late Lord Mayo was the sixth 
earl: the family name is Bourke ; 
his Christian names were Richard 
Southwell. He was born in 1822; 
took his degree at Trinity College, 
Dublin; and was elected member 
for the county Kildare in 1847. 
Afterwards he sat for the borough 
of Coleraine, and then for the bor- 
ough of Cockermouth, which last 
place he represented when the Vice- 
royalty of India was offered him. 
He succeeded to the earldom in 1867, 
having previously borne the second 
title of Lord Naas; but, as the title 
of Mayo belongs to the peerage of 
Ireland, and he was not a represen- 
tative peer, he sat in the House of 
Commons after he became Earl of 
Mayo. He was three times ap- 
pointed chief secretary for Ireland 
—that is to say, every time that the 
late Lord Derby formed an admin- 
istration. Twice he performed this 
duty during the Lieutenancy of 
Lord Eglinton, whose frank and 
generous nature harmonised with 
his, and with whom he maintained 
the most cordial relations. ‘ No 
Irishman,” writes Mr. Chick, “ ever 
served the country of his birth more 
conscientiously, more faithfully, 
with a view to her welfare and 
happiness, than did Lord Naas. 
In the House of Commons he was 
respected by men of all parties, 
and liked for his genial personal 
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qualities. No man had more friends 
on both sides of the House.” His 
exertions to heal the Fenian discon- 
tent, and to obtain in Ireland some 
recognition of the benevolent aims 
of English rule, were great and meri- 
torious ; and the deep interest which 
he took in the practical working of 
the Irish and English Land Im- 
provement Acts, is noted by Mr. 
Strachey as having led to the 
Land Improvement Act (1871) in 
India. The post of Irish Secre- 
tary is not one in which the con- 
scientidus discharge of duty is 
usually followed by popular ap- 
plause; but this Irish Secretary’s 
devotion to his work attracted the 
notice of the chief among his col- 
leagues ; and when it fell to the lot 
of Mr. Disraeli to appoint a successor 
to Lord Lawrence, he offered the 
splendid office of Viceroy and Gov- 
ernor-General to the Earl of Mayo. 
This event is not so old but that 
we can, without much effort of mem- 
ory, recall the violent, ungenerous, 
and unsubstantial objections with 
which the appointment was grected. 
They received a speedy refutation 
when the great capacity of the Vice- 
roy was developed on his landing 
in India; and we have no pleasure 
in dwelling upon attacks so discred- 
itable to those who made them. 
But the discernment of Mr. Disraeli 
which caused him to make the selec- 
tion, and then to adhere to it un- 
flinchingly, is well worthy of remark, 
more especially as all India seems 
at this time to refer to it with pride 
and pleasure; and every one who 
chronicles an act in the Viceroy’s 
career delights to repeat the predic- 
tion of the then Premier, which, 
peradventure, our readers may not 
object to see copied on this page: 
“Upon that nobleman, for his saga- 
city, for his judgment, fine temper, 
and knowledge of men, her Majesty 
has been pleased to confer the 
office of Viceroy of India; and, as 
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Viceroy of India, I believe he will 
earn a reputation that his coun. 
try will honour, and that he has 
before him a career which will equal 
that of the most eminent Governor- 
General who has preceded him.” 
Flattering as was the appoint. 
ment which was offered him, Lord 
Mayo long debated with himself as 
to the acceptance of it. He had 
not been labouring for such a prize, 
He does not seem to have been 
ambitious: the call to eminence 
was sudden: there were many argu- 
ments against this change. When, 
however, he did elect to let great- 
ness come to him, he at once, with 
his whole heart, devoted himself to 
the new duty, of the magnitude and 
importance of which he had formed 
a true conception—so true a con- 
ception that the utterances which 
he gave at this period seem to have 
been continually in the minds of 
Indian officials, as, throughout his 
Viceroyalty, act after act, labour 
after labour, attested the sincerity 
of those early speeches. And now 
that his work is over, their still lively 
desire to recur to his words proves 
how entirely every hope or promise 
therein held forth has been fulfilled. 
When taking leave of his constitu- 
ents at Cockermouth he said, refer- 
ring to his great appointment :— 


‘Splendid as is the post, and diffi- 
eult as will be my duties, I go forth in 
full confidence, and hope God will give 
me such strength and wisdom as Will 
enable me to direct the Government of 
India in the interest and for the wel- 
fare of the millions committed to our 
care. In the performance of the task 
I ask no favour; let me be judged 
according to my actions; but I know 
that efforts honestly made for the main- 
tenance of our National honour, for the 
spread of civilisation, and the preserva- 
tion of peace, will always command the 
sympathy and support of my country- 
men,” 


And in reply to the address of 
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the Calcutta Chamber of Commerce, 
he used these words :— 

“J can assure you that no man en- 
tered upon the office of Governor- 
General under a deeper sense of re- 
sponsibility, or a fuller appreciation of 
the magnitude of the interests which, 
by the favour of my sovereign, haye 
been committed to my care.”’ 

When he thus spoke, Lord Mayo 
had already begun to act in faithful 
conformity with his words. His 
last days at home were spent in 
perusing, and extracting from, papers 
at the India Office, preparing an 
index, as it were of his coming 
duties, and ascertaining the states 
of important questions. While on 
the way to India he began, as Mr. 
Strachey says, his Indian work. 
Pausing to examine carefully, in 
company with M. de Lesseps and 
Lord Napier of Magdala, the condi- 
tion of the Suez Canal, then a year 
from its completion, he was con- 
vinced of its approaching success 
and its immense importance; and 
in an “admirable letter” he re- 
viewed its state and prospects. 
From Suez he went to Aden, which, 
having inspected, he passed on to 
visit Bombay and Madras. In 
both those capitals he occupied the 
time of his visits in making himself 
acquainted with their public insti- 
tutions, manufactures, and civil and 
military administration, communi- 
cating at once, wherever he ap- 
peared, a deep impression of his 
energy, of his capacity for business, 
and of his unwearying application. 
On the 12th January 1869 he took 
his seat as Viceroy at Calcutta. 

The character of the aspersions 
cast at the time of his appointment 
upon the Governor-General by a 
portion of the English press seems to 
have been quite understood in India, 
where no prejudiced opinion awaited 


him, and where he was heartily re- 
ceived :— 


‘““He did not belie the expectations 
formed of him. Nature had given him 
a tall and commanding presence, a win- 
ning manner, and a smile which was a 
witness to the kindness of his heart. 
He at once became popular.* More- 
over, he was the life of Government 
House. He was able to throw aside 
anxiety and care for the moment in a 
marvellous degree, and enter into the 
minutest pleasures of the houschold. 
Tie was happy in seeing others happy. 
Blessed with a strong constitution, he was 
able to bear great bodily and mental 
fatigue, and he never enjoyed anything 
more heartily than his long rides and 
excursions. While these benefited his 
health, they helped to make him prac- 
tically acquainted with much that a 
ruler who keeps to his desk or council- 
chamber can never learn. He was of 
opinion that one of the chief duties of 
a Governor-General was to see things 
for himself, and not to remain secluded 
in his chamber, giving judgment on 
questions with which he was practically 
unacquainted.’ t 


Himself a zealous sportsman, he 
encouraged and patronised sport, 
desiring that official men should, 
by means of their amusements, be 
thrown much among the. natives, 
and so acquire a knowledge of the 
character of the people whom Eng- 
land rules, not for her own selfish 
ends, but for their benefit. These 
personal advantages, however, and 
these tastes, useful as they were as 
auxiliaries in the performance of 
duty, were but auxiliaries. The 
real power lay in his ready and just 
appreciation of the requirements of 
India, his bold and vigorous policy 
for obtaining those requirements, 
and his indefatigable industry. His 
early endeavour would appear to 
have been to justly comprehend the 
scope and due application of the 
vast powers which had been con- 





* From ‘In Memoriam.’ 


+ Ibid. 
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fided to him; and his strong mind 
appears to have busied itself at will 
with all or any of the varied sub- 
jects which engross the cares of 
governments, and the mastery of one 
or two of which is often a good re- 
sult after the work of a lifetime. 
Foreign policy, finance, railway ex- 
tension, education, military adminis- 
tration, prisons, land revenue, cur- 
rency, public works, agriculture— 
these and many other intricate sub- 
jects not only received the attention 
of the Viceroy, but their secrets were 
so penetrated by him, and their pro- 
per objects so comprehended, that 
he was enabled to form, and he did 
form and leave on record, very de- 
cided opinions in regard to them all. 
His power of sifting a science or de- 
partment, and seizing upon its most 
important points and relations, must 
have been simply marvellous. 

The first two months of his ad- 
ministration were spent in mastering 
the details of his work, in receiving 
all classes of the community at 
Government House, and in visiting 
every barrack, jail, and institution 
in and around Calcutta. 

The foreign policy of our Indian 
Government, since it relates to the 
great questions of peace or war, co- 
operation or antagonism, progress or 
retrogression, and so decides the 
conditions of most other of the 
sciences of Government, is unques- 
tionably the weightest subject on 
which the mind of an Indian ruler 
can be exercised. Accordingly it is 
toward foreign policy that we find 
Lord Mayo first turning; in regard 
to this he first enounced determinate 
views. To convey a general state- 
ment of what those views were we 
must borrow, not information only, 
but the eloquent words in which it 
is conveyed, from Mr. Strachey :— 


“There is no department of the 
Government of India in which his per- 
sonal influence was more directly felt, 
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and none which will be more closely 
associated in future history with his 
name, than that which deals with the 
relations of the British Government 
with Foreign Powers. From the mo- 
ment he set foot in India, Lord Mayo 
threw himself into international and 
political questions with a vigour, saga- 
city, and foresight which have left 
marked effects far beyond the limits of 
India, and which have influenced the 
counsels even of that great European 
Power which shares with England do- 
minion in Asia. The cardinal points 
of the Foreign policy which, in Lord 
Mayo’s opinion, the Government of 
India should steadily pursue, may 
easily be described. He desired to 
establish with all our frontier States 
intimate relaticns of friendship; to 
make them feel that, though we are 
all-powerful, we have no desire to en- 
croach on their authority, but, on the 
contrary, that our earnest desire is to 
support their power and maintain their 
nationality. He believed that we could 
thus create in these States outworks of 
the Empire, and, assuring them that 
the days of annexation are past, make 
them practically feel that they have 
everything to gain, and nothing to lose, 
by endeavouring to deserve our favour 
and support.”’ 


It is but doing justice to the 
British Government of India to say 
that, from its commencement, con- 
quest and annexation have been re- 
sorted to from what was thought to 
be absolute necessity, not from 4 
persistent desire to extend our do- 
minion and a policy corresponding 
thereto. It was the inability to 
bring about in any of the border 
kingdoms a condition of peace and 
order favourable to internal prosper- 
ity and to commerce which, as we 
thought, forced us sooner or later in 
every case to incorporate the un- 
manageable States with our do- 
minions. It is a startling truth—a 
truth perhaps unknown to many an 
honest and upright mind at home— 
that peace and settled government 
have been for ages unknown in most 
of“the:e kingdoms. Wars and re- 
voluticns have constituted their his- 
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tory. It was consequently impos- 
sible, while England was but a small 
power in Hindustan, to remain at 
rest and follow only the arts and 
rewards of peace. But now that 
England has grown powerful\in the 
East, now that not her arms only 
but her example can command re- 
spect, now that she directly sways 
so great a territory, she is no longer 
liable to have wars forced on her. 
But Lord Mayo thought that she 
could do much more than enjoy her 
own goods in peace. He thought 
that, with the influence which she 
possesses, she might be the means of 
introducing order and the love of 
order among the States that touch 
her border. Could this be done— 
could we but secure that the coun- 
tries which bound our empire 
should be friendly not only to us 
but to each other—we should be 
fenced by the most efficient barrier 
which it is possible for a peace- 
desiring empire to rejoice in. Con- 
quest and occupation of territory, 
if they disposed of an old enemy, 
only brought us up to a new one, 
more fierce, possibly, and intractable 
than the enemy we had just sub- 
dued. There was no hope of reach- 
ing a resting-place as long as we 
should pursue this course of subju- 
gation. But with quiet neighbours, 
trusting us and trusted by us, our 
territory might have rest. None 
but a great and courageous mind 
would have undertaken such a 
scheme as Lord Mayo was engaged 
in working out before he had been 
two months in India. He knew 
the difficulties of it, but he knew 
also how to set about it, and the 
order in which results must be 
achieved. ‘The first step was to 
convince neighbouring Powers that 
we had no desire to quarrel with 
and overrun them. But a belief 
in our moderation was not easy 
to instil. For an age we had 
been seen advancing, sword in 


hand, from point to point, “from 
line to line. The nations naturally 
attributed this advance to a fixed 
policy of aggression, not to the in- 
tolerable perversity of those whose 
bounds we touched ; and the instinct 
of self-defence, operating under this 
belief, dictated a constant suspicion 
of us, and acts more or less hostile 
when opportunities for them offered. 
To the rulers of all these countries 
Lord Mayo proclaimed that annexa- 
tion was forever at an end: that 
the wish of England was to see 
them all prosperous, and at peace 
with each other. To this end he 
was ready to assist those who were 
in alliance with us, to uphold the 
dignity of their Governments against 
conspirators and agitators. He ex- 
horted them all to ascertain and 
fix by consent their boundaries ; he 
established free and friendly com- 
munication ; and he gave unmistak- 
able proofs of his desire to encourage 
and develop commerce. Not only 
did he adopt this policy himself, 
but he endeavoured to induce the 
Russian Government to act on their 
frontier in a similar spirit. It will 
necessarily be a long time before the 
results, which the Viceroy saw with 
the eye of faith, can be realised. 
What his powerful mind accom- 
plished was the impression on the 
whole Government of India of the 
wisdom and feasibility of his de- 
signs, and the judicious ordering of 
the first moves in the execution of 
this benevolent project. Early in 
1869 an opportunity offered of giving 
proof of the spirit in which Great 
Britain desired to deal with her 
neighbours. The Ameer of Affghan- 
istan, after having been for several 
years harassed by civil war, had at 
length re-established himself on the 
throne of Cabul, a success which 
he owed in great measure to the 
good offices of England, and to a 
gift of money and arms bestowed 
on him by Lord Lawrence, the pre- 
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decessor of Lord Mayo. As soon 
as his troubles were sufficiently com- 
posed to allow of his absence from 
his capital, he proposed to pay a 
visit to the Viceroy, from which all 
men were to learn that he enjoyed 
the friendship and protection of 
Great Britain. Lord Mayo deter- 
mined to give him the meeting, 
end to use the opportunity for the 
furtherance of his peaceful designs. 
Accordingly he proposed to receive 
the Ameer at Umballah, and the 
latter having gladly consented to 
this arrangement, both Princes pro- 
ceeded to the rendezvous, where they 
met at the end of March. Sher Ali, 
the Ameer, had, on coming thither, 
travelled through the whole extent 
of the Punjab; he had obtained 
some insight into the real strength 
of the British Government; had 
seen our troops, our railways, our 
institutions: and he made no secret 
of the admiration with which they 
inspired him. The Viceroy, on his 
part, had travelled a distance of 
1154 miles from Calcutta to Um- 
ballah, where he gave his guest a 
kingly reception, the display and 
magnificence of which were in 
themselves calculated to make a 
deep impression on Oriental minds. 
The principal officers of the British 
Government, and many native chiefs, 
were witnesses of the pomp and 
ceremony which gave éclat to this 
important interview, which did not 
terminate till the 5th April, when 
the Ameer returned to his domin- 
ions, carrying with him many new 
ideas likely to affect his policy as 
well as that of others, and contented 
with the result of the meeting, al- 
though it had not brought him all 
that he had hoped for. He had 
cherished an idea ‘that he might be 
kept regularly in our pay, that our 
power would be at his call whenever 
he might require it, and that the 
support so given would be to him 
and his line particularly, and not to 
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the Government de facto of Affzhan- 
istan. What he did obtain will be 
best learned from Lord Mayo’s 
word’s addressed to him, which we 
here copy from the “ Minute :”— 


“T earnestly trust that, on your 
Highness’s return to your own country, 
you may be enabled speedily to estab- 
lish your legitimate rule ‘over your 
entire kingdom, to consolidate your 
power, to create a firm and a merciful 
administration in every province of 
Affghanistan, to promote the interests 
of commerce, and to secure peace and 
tranquillity within all your borders. 

* Although, as already intimated to 
you, the British Government does not 
desire to interfere in the internal affairs 
of Affghanistan, yet, considering that 
the bonds of friendship between that 
Government and your Highness have 
lately been more closely “drawn than 
heretofore, it will view with severe 
displeasure any attempts on the part of 
your rivals to disturb your position as 
ruler of Cabul, and rekindle civil war; 
and it will further endeavour from 
time to time, by such means as cir- 
cumstances may require, to strengthen 
the Governmenttof your Highness, to 
enable you to exercise with equity and 
with justice your rightful rule, and to 
transmit to your descendants’ all the 
dignities and honours of which you are 
the lawful possessor. 

‘“‘It is my wish, therefore, that your 
Highness should’ communicate ~ fre- 
quently and freely with the Govern- 
ment of India and its officers on a& 
subjects of public interest, and I can 
assure your Highness that any repre- 
sentation which you may make will 
always be treated with consideration and 
respect. 

‘*By these means, and by the exer- 
cise of mutual confidence, I entertain 
well-grounded hopes that the most 
friendly relations between the British 
Government and that of your High- 
ness may ever be maintained, to the 
advantage of the subjects, both of her 
Majesty the Queen and of your High- 


” 


ness. 


The present which the Ameer 
received on the occasion of this 
visit consisted of a heavy battery 
of artillery, a mountain train-bat- 
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tery, and 10,000 stand of arms and 
accoutrements. 

From Umballah the Viceroy pro- 
ceeded to Seharanpore, Mussoorie, 
Roorkee, and Hurdroor, then back 
to Umballah, and on to Simla, a 
distance of 1560 miles in ten days, 
this being one of the long journeys 
for which he afterwards became 
famous. To the bodily vigour 
which enabled him to travel as he 
did, and so to become personally 
acquainted with so much of India 
as he from time to time saw, were 
in great measure due the enlight- 
ened opinions which he formed, 
and the rapidity with which he 
formed them. 

So effectual was the lesson which 
the Ameer had received, that he 
immediately on his return set about 
instituting a policy of watchful 
defence and abstinence from aggres- 
sion, and endeavoured to settle his 
difficulties by diplomatic action in 
a manner which astonished his own 
people and excited the admiration 
of Russia. This reformed policy 
was of his own voluntary adoption ; 
he received advice and moral sup- 
port from the British Government, 
but nothing else. The first effect 
of the visit was to rouse the sus- 
picion of the Russian press, which, 
interpreting the Umbailah meeting 
according to the established fashion, 
circulated rumours of a secret com- 
pact to stir up the States on the 
Oxus to oppose Russia. The Rus- 
sian Government exhibited an 
anxiety to be assured that the 
Ameer would be restrained from 
molesting the King of Bokhara; 
but the full exposition of our peace- 
ful policy which was thereupon 
made proved so satisfactory, that 
the Emperor himself stated in 
response that he entertained no 
intention of extending his do- 
minion; that the peaceful policy 
of the Ameer would insure the 
peace of Central Asia; and that 


Russia would advise Bokhara to 
pursue a course equally wise with 
that which we had recommend- 
ed to Affghanistan. The good un- 
derstanding thus begun speedily 
ripened, and led ere long to the 
refusal of Russia to countenance 
different schemes designed to shake 
the throne of the Ameer, and by 
that means to disturb the Govern- 
ment of British India. So that the 
Viceroy. was not long before he 
reaped the fruit of his enlightened 
policy and proceedings. More than 
this, the improved relations between 
Affghanistan and Bokhara (which 
mean mutual confidence between 
England and Russia as_ regards 
Central Asia) continue to advance; 
and what was so auspiciously begun 
by one wise ruler may prove to 
have been the germ of civilisation 
to an extensive region of the earth 
which has been barbarous for cen- 
turies. 

But it was not with large princi- 
palities alone that Lord Mayo had 
to deal. On the eastern frontier 
of our empire are settled various 
savage tribes whose practice ap- 
pears to have been to make them- 
selves occasionally troublesome by 
executing border raids. The usual 
mode of punishing these raids was 
by retaliatory raids, of the wisdom 
or efficacy of which Lord Mayo en- 
tertained the greatest doubt; and 
his adverse opinion was afterwards 
greatly strengthened by the failure of 
an expedition in 1869, of which the 
papers before us do not give a par- 
ticular account. Though by no 
means holding that invention of 
border territory was absolutely in 
all cases to be refrained from, he 
did maintain that, when it should 
be necessary to overawe a Govern- 
ment or tribe, a sufficient, well- 
appointed expedition, guarded by 
every precaution, and accompanied 
by every requisite to insure success, 
should make such an incursion as 
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would convince the barbarians of 
their utter inability to resist our 
power, and how much more to their 
advantage it would be to enjoy our 
friendship than to provoke our 
wrath. Such an expedition he 
distinguished from a _ counter-raid 
reciprocating cruelty and venge- 
ance, effecting no lasting improve- 
ment in relations, prolonging feuds, 
operating only by terror, if it 
operated even in that way, but not 
unfrequently ending in the con- 
fusion of the raiders, who, unsup- 
ported, unprovided, and spurred 
forward by their courage and re- 
venge, might easily get entangled 
in the fastnesses and hills of the 
enemy. Invading expeditions, if 
made at all, were not to retire leay- 
ing things as they found them, but 
to establish friendly relations, to 
exact promises that our native 
agents should from time to time 
be received in the villages, to in- 
sure the safety of travellers in the 
districts, and to show the advan- 
tages of trade and commerce. But 
the necessity of making invasions 
might to a very great extent, Lord 
Mayo thought, be avoided by our 
pursuing a border policy of watch- 
ful defence, by giving to our officers 
on the spot power to punish prompt- 
ly border marauders, by suppress- 
ing every practice that could be 
reasonably looked on as provocation, 
by encouraging the tribes to come 
to us and represent their grievances, 
and by insisting upon our repre- 
sentatives cultivating the acquaint- 
ance, and if possible acquiring the 
confidence, of the natives beyond 
our limits. Besides the general 
arguments in defence of his views, 
the Viceroy used special reasons 
derived from the peculiarity of our 
position in India, which he thought 
decisive of the question. As these 
ought not to be abridged, we 
give them in Mr. Strachey’s own 
words :— 


“Lord Mayo felt that every shot 
fired in anger beyond the frontier re. 
verberates through the whole of Asia, 
gives to natives who are no friends to 
Christian or European rule the notion 
that among our own subjects there are 
men still in arms against us, and cor- 
roborates the assertion that the people 
within our frontier are not yet wholly 
subjected to our rule, and that British 
power is still disputed in Hindustan, 
Our proceedings and movements are 
caught up and criticised at every 
Court in Asia, at Mandalay, Yarkund, 
Bokhara, and even at St. Petersburg, 
Every frontier war that is not justified 
by absolute and demonstrable necessity 
gives a direct lie to all the assurances 
that we have been giving to Cabul and 
Russia for the last three years; renders 
nugatory the advice which we have 
been giving to the Ameer of Affchanis- 
tan and other Powers to abstain from 
aggressions on their neighbours; and 
tends to undo the policy of peace, the 
acceptance of which Lord Mayo did so 
much to secure in the countries beyond 
our borders. He felt that it was a bad 
example to set to our great European 
neighbour; that the arguments used 
in favour of such expeditions were pre- 
cisely the arguments which had justi- 
fied the Russian annexations in Central 
Asia; that we never can arrive at a 
common understanding with Russia 
unless we ourselves scrupulously ab- 
stain from such acts; and that the 
sacrifice of a policy calculated to give 
at least the hope of some measure of 
peace to a quarter of the globe, and 
confidence to all neighbouring powers 
in the integrity and disinterestedness 
of our intentions, was too great a price 
to pay for the punishment of a few 
naked savages.” 


In pursuance of the views above 
explained, Lord Mayo dealt with the 
Mohammed Kheyls, a border tribe, 
so as to be rewarded with brilliant 
and complete success. After fifteen 
month of outlawry and defiance, 
“the whole tribe surrendered un- 
conditionally in October last, and 
with bare heads, and with turban 
cloth stretched over their bonded 
necks in token of submission, placed 
their arms at the Commissioner's 
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feet.” This act was followed up by 
others showing that the submission 
was sincere and thorough. 

It is clear at a glance that such a 
policy as has been here sketched, 
reasonable and enlightened as it is 
seen to be when propounded, re- 
quires minds of the very first order 
to carry it into effect. To Lord 
Mayo, and such vigorous rulers as 
he, the problem is practicable; but 
what immense discrimination is re- 
quired to determine the exact line 
between damaging weakness and 
politic forbearance; to perceive in 
what cases terror, and in what cases 
generosity, will most affect the bar- 
barous mind; what a lengthened 
and clear ken must that be which, 
looking beyond the immediate case 
and cause of quarrel, can perceive 
how to act so as not only to obtain 
local results, but to impress distant 
and powerful nations with convic- 
tions favourable to our general aims ! 
Only recently we have heard of an 
exercise of their discretionary power 
by our frontier officers which demon- 
strates that such power cannot safe- 
ly be intrusted, as a rule, even to 
experienced hands. 
a patriotic act of Mr. Strachey, as 
well as an act of justice to the de- 
ceased Governor-General, to put on 
record, while they are yet fresh in 
the recollections of many, these 
views of a most able ruler. 

The finances of India were, on 
the arrival of Lord Mayo, in a very 
unsatisfactory state. He at once 
took measures for remedying the 
evils that immediately pressed ; and, 
after profoundly considering the 
great questions of ‘expenditure and 
revenue, he inaugurated a_ policy 
calculated to preserve financial equi- 
librium in time to come, and to 
render impossible in the future such 


It is, however, . 
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an untoward state of affairs as he 
found at the commencement of his 
Viceroyalty. Of course there are 
in India, as in other countries, 
Ministers and other officials, high 
and low, whose duties belong wholly 
to the finances. We know, too, 
that the Governor-General is not an 
autocrat, that his responsibilities 
are shared by a most efficient Coun- 
cil, and that the thoughts of many 
brains go to make up the designs 
which at last come into operation 
as the laws and ordinances of the 
State. This considered, it might 
seem fair to object to our observa- 
tions this remark, that the Vice- 
roy is but one of many to whose 
sagacity good government is due, 
and that provided he has efficient 
counsellors, and sense enough to be 
guided by their advice, he may 
achieve success on easy terms. But 
in the papers before us, especial care is. 
taken to show where the principal 
honour is due. The financial mea- 
sures and the financial reforms were 
Lord Mayo’s own; and that they 
were so is said to be well known 
“to all who had the honour of 
taking part in his administration.” 
Expressions like this, often recur- 
ring in the writings, prove not only 
how willingly the chief credit *was 
conceded to the Viceroy, but how 
general is the desire that all should 
know his great deserts. 

The condition of Indian finance 
at the time of Lord Mayo’s appoint- 
ment was as follows: The deficit 
of the preceding three years amount- 
ed to £8,300,000; the cash balances 
had been reduced from £13,800,000 
to £10,200,000; the public debt 
had been increased by £5,900,000, 
besides the sum of £2,200,000 rail- 
way capital received in excess of 
the amount expended.* The year 





* Mere figures without considerable explanations cannot, Mr. Strachey reminds us, 
convey a very exact idea of the state of things. Part of the deficit was nominal, part 
Was due to the extraordinary expenses of the Abyssinian war. In the text it is 
sought to give no more than a general notion by round numbers. 
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1868-69 closed with a deficit of 
£4,100,000. The expected deficit 
on 1869-70 was £1,750,000. But 
in the autumn of 1869 measures 
were taken, “under the close per- 
sonal inspection of Lord Mayo,” to 
arrest the evil before it had become 
ruinous. Additional taxes were im- 
posed; but, at the same time, im- 
mense reductions of expenditure 
were ordered. This was the turn- 
ing-point. The finances of 1869- 
70 were improved by more than 
£1,700,000; and for the three years 
of Lord Mayo’s government the 
surplus on the ordinary account 
amounted to £4,300,000, this re- 
sult having been obtained without 
any serious permanent addition to 
the burdens of the people. 

What kinds of reductions it was 
thought most desirable to make for 
permanently keeping down the ex- 
penditure we shall give some idea of 
when we say a few words under the 
heads of Communications, Military 
Administration, Public Works, and 
so forth, In the mean time, the 
celerity with which the Viceroy had 
mastered this finance difficulty may 
be judged of from the concluding par- 
agraphs, “added by his own hand,” 
to a despatch from the Government 
of India to the Secretary of State, 
dated 20th September 1869 :— 


‘““We have described to your Grace 
the dangers and difficulties which, in 
our opinion, surround our present posi- 
tion. We must, however, in conclu- 
sion, assure your Grace that, notwith- 
standing the somewhat gloomy picture 
we have been obliged to draw, the 
general aspect of affairs inspires us with 
the fullest confidence in the future pro- 
sperity of India. We entertain no 
apprehension of foreign invasion or 
domestic disturbance. For all pur- 
poses of defences, and for the preserva- 
tion of peace, our military and police 
organisations are strong and efficient. 
The spiendid revenue of the empire is 
contributed by a population which, 
eompared with that of other countries, 
is lightly taxed. As was proved by 
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the success of our late loan, the credit 
of India never stood higher. The en- 
riching and civilising effects of the 
great railway and _ irrigation works 
which have within the last twenty 
years been constructed, are beginnin 
to be felt throughout the length 
breadth of the land. By the blessing of 
Providence, with the seasonable and 
plentiful rainfall of the last few weeks, 
all danger of famine, and of the con 
tinuance of the late severe distress, has 
passed away. The steady rise which 
has taken place in the value of labour 
must ere long materially increase the 
wealth and contentment of the people, 
With us then it rests, by careful ad- 
ministration, and by a strict adherence 
to those simple cules of prudence and 
economy which, in the conduct of 
affairs alike of nations and individuals, 
are indispensable to the attainment of 
safety and success, to use to the ut- 
most extent, for the benefit of the 
people, the mighty resources of this 
great empire.” 


This is the right place to mention 
the completeness with which Lord 
Mayo overlooked the pecuniary dif 
ficulties of the country. He had 
planned in 1869 a magnificent re- 
ception of H.R.H. the Duke of 
Edinburgh at Agra. All the chiefs 
of India were summoned to what 
was intended to be an unusually 
grand and impressive durbar. But 
when the heavy deficit was ascer- 
tained, thought of the burdens which 
would be thrown upon the people by 
the marches of retinues and armies 
through the districts, induced him 
to abandon this attractive design, 
and to receive H.R.H. at Calcutta 
Here the reception was most nobly 
and splendidly carried out; the 
Governors of Madras and Bombay, 
the principal British officials m 
India, and some of the native chiefs 
and nobles, contributed by ther 
presence to the grandeur of the en- 
tertainments. The gorgeous displays 
rivalled the Oriental splendours of 
other days; but the private purse 
of his Excellency the Viceroy bore 
as much as possible of the expense. 
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He spent on this occasion upwards 
of a lac of rupees, which sum the 
Supreme Council unanimously de- 
sired to repay, but Lord Mayo 
declined to be reimbursed. Thus 
his liberality, always remarkable, 
was not thoughtless, but wisely and 
considerately applied, and exercised, 
as all his talents were, for the gene- 
ral good. 

Before Lord Mayo’s Viceroyalty, 
the finances of India were worked 
wholly by the supreme Government. 
They spent money in the provinces, 
but it was provided at Calcutta. 
Local Governments made their de- 
mands, obtained what grants they 
could, spent what they got, and 
more too, yet were still dissatisfied. 
They were in nowise responsible for 
the maintenance of any proportion 
between the contributions and the 
expenses of the provinces. All that 
was done for them. So there was 
a sort of scramble for money, in 
which not those provinces which 
wanted it most, but those which 
most speciously or importunately 
put forward their demands, often 
succeeded best. The sagacity of 
Lord Mayo perceived that this sys- 
tem was answerable for a great deal 
of the financial difficulties. He 
decided that the local Governments 
should be made to feel responsibility 
for what they might propose, and 
for maintaining a just balance be- 
tween the outlay of each province 
and the share of the general revenue 
which it might fairly claim to use. 
He ascertained and declared what 
in each case that share of the general 
revenue could be, and then held 
the local powers answerable for not 
exceeding this grant (which would 
be almost a fixed sum for many 
years), and for applying it so as to 
meet most effectually the local re- 
quirements, All at once the pro- 
vincial Governments found that, in- 
stead of having a purse of apparently 
unlimited depth to draw on, they 
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were each confined to a certain ex- 
penditure. They had to look about 
them to observe in what way the 
annual grants could be most advan- 
tageously applied; and they woke 
up to the necessity of making the 
grants go as far as possible—a pro- 
blem with which, probably, they 
had hitherto never troubled them- 
selves much. The new plan had 
the best possible effect, and will, no 
doubt, bear much better fruit than 
it has borne as yet. ‘The honour 
of practically inaugurating it belongs 
to Lord Mayo, and it will remain 
one of the most important monu- 
ments of his administration.” 

The increase of the public debt 
—which in these days of pro- 
gress cannot altogether be avoided 
—ought, in Lord Mayo’s opinion, 
to be permitted only after most 
careful circumspection. State rail- 
ways, the most fruitful causes of 
borrowing, should never, he thought, 
be undertaken at all, unless it can 
be shown that they will be speedily 
remunerative. That this condition 
might be the more easily fulfilled, 
he advocated a narrow gauge, and 
every severity of design calculated 
to keep down the prime cost. As 
long as any debt should remain, he 
would have kept the accounts of 
the undertaking altogether separate 
from the ordinary annual accounts, 
and would have applied all profits 
to the liquidation of the debt, and 
allowed them to be applicable to no 
other purpose whatever. Works of 
irrigation, which he knew to be 
indispensable if there were to be 
any safeguard against constantly- 
recurring famines, he wished to be 
made chargeable to the districts 
which they were to benefit, and 
not to general revenue. “As a 
matter of principle, the people of 
Madras should not pay for the en- 
richment of the Punjab, nor the 
people of Bengal for the irrigation 
of Sindh.” These views of his 
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with regard to loans have, however, 
not yet been put in practice; they 
are part of the large legacy of pro- 
found and far-stretching thought 
which he has left for succeeding 
legislators to make the most of. 

In the construction of railways 
the Viceroy introduced changes 
which made the cost of a mile 
£5000, where it had been, accord- 
ing to the older plans, £17,000. 
Though he would have dispensed 
with railways rather than have in- 
cautiously loaded the State with 
debt, yet the interest which he took 
in railway extension and construc- 
tion was very lively. One of his 
rapid journeys, which astonished 
natives and Anglo-Indians alike, 
was undertaken in the spring of 
1870 to open the Khangaon Cotton 
Branch Railway and the line be- 
tween Calcutta and Bombay. To 
accomplish this he travelled 2600 
miles in a fortnight, and only part 
of it by rail. The former of these 
lines was the first constructed by 
the State without the intervention 
of a company. It had been pushed 
forward with extraordinary vigour, 
and was opened in less than ten 
months after the Government de- 
cided upon making it. In Decem- 
ber of the same year the Viceroy 
opened the Goolunda extension of 
the Eastern Bengal Railway. His 
ideas of a system of Indian rail- 
ways were, like all his other ideas, 
well thought out, clear, and decided. 
His attention and personal exer- 
tions were expended in projecting 
and pushing forward works of irri- 
gation as much as railways—indeed, 
he seemed to attach more import- 
ance to the canals than to the lines. 
Many grand works at this day in 
progress all over India are witnesses 
of his zeal in this direction. 

During the three years of his 
rule, Lord Mayo reduced the mili- 
tary charges by about half a million, 
without appreciably altering the 
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strength in men and guns, In 
the same period factories for am. 
munition for the modern rifles 
have been established; and the 
rifles themselves—breech-loaders for 
the British and muzzle-loaders for 
the native troops—have been every. 
where supplied. A camp of in- 
struction was held in 1871, and 
camps are intended to be hereafter 
held periodically. By building cot. 
tage-barracks in the hills, instead of 
the expensive permanent barracks 
which it had been intended to erect, 
a considerable saving was effected; 
but the construction of the costlier 
class had proceeded so far before 
the reform began, that there re- 
mained but few stations at which 
the cheaper sort could be built 
One brigade and five batteries of 
horse-artillery, with thirty guns, 
and a brigade and three batteries 
of garrison artillery, were reduced. 
But this does not mean that the 
number of gunners was _ reduced. 
The men, according to the former 
arrangement, had been too much 
spread out, so that the guns were 
undermanned. By reducing the 
number of guns and increasing the 
strength in men of each battery, 
the artillery was rendered more 
efficient, and the number of guns 
retained was still ample in_propor- 
tion to other armies to fulfil the 
requirements of the severest tacti- 
cians. Sanitary measures for the 
army were a special care of Lord 
Mayo. For procuring’ healthy can- 
tonments, establishing lock-hospi- 
tals, insuring a pure water supply, 
he grudged no expense, seeing, as 
such a man must have seen, that 
to kill poor soldiers for want of 
sanitary precautions is one of the 
most expensive and barbarous of 
economies. 

It was the fixed opinion of Lord 
Mayo that a reduction in the native 
army might be effected without 
hazard; but he failed to convince 
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others of the expediency of making 
this change, and nothing was done 
in that direction. The opinion, 
however, of so wise a man remains 
as ground for consideration to suc- 
ceeding administrators. 


“Other military reforms had received 
much of his attention. He regarded it 
as an anomaly to have divided author- 
ity and control in what is practically 
one army, and he believed it to be in- 
expedient to maintain triple establish- 
ments where one would suffice. Up 
to the time of his death he was re- 
volving measures for the improvement 
of the Stud and Ordnance Depart- 
ments, and for enabling the Lawrence 
Asylums in the hills, those excellent 
institutions for the education of the 
children of British soldiers, to fulfil 
more adequately the design of their 
founder; and it was within a few days 
only of his death that the eminent 
officers whom he had caused to be sent 
from England for the purpose, submit- 
ted their propesals on the means to be 
taken to render our ports secure from 
insult, and for supplying the marine 
requirements of the country.” 


Arriving with the problems of 
the land question in [Ireland still 
fresh in his mind, Lord Mayo had 
but little trouble in comprehending 
the difficulties—strictly analogous 
in many respects to those of Ireland 
~-which beset the land question in 


India. He learned we are told, in 
three years, more about settlements 
of lands, zemindaree and ryotwaree 
systems, and tenant and occupancy 
rights, than most men acquire in a 
lifetime. He combated with all the 
force of his mind the scheme of ex- 
tending to other parts of India such 
a settlement of the land revenue as 
exists in Bengal, where, as he be- 
lieved, we have thrown away an 
immense income, and thereby made 
it necessary to impose heavy burdens 
on the whole country without con- 
ferring any real benefit. He was in 
favour of an assessment on the land 
fixed at a certain proportion to the 
produce, instead of being permanent- 
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ly fixed at a constant sum of money. 
This plan will probably be carried 
into effect, and its adoption will be 
due to the strong and cordial support 
which it received from Lord Mayo, 
although the origination of the great 
measures of local taxation in Bengal 
is due to Lord Lawrence and the 
Duke of Argyll. Yet under the au- 
spices of Lord Mayo the great princi- 
ple was at length laid down, that 
works, large or small, for the benefit of 
a particular province, must be carried 
out at the expense of that province. 
It was his endeavour that in car- 
rying out these local improvements 
the natives of the country should be 
associated as much as possible with 
the officers of the Government; and 
he took every occasion of urging 
that they should be encouraged to 
take an active part in the manage- 
ment of their own local affairs. 
Nine-tenths of the whole population 
depend for their livelihood upon the 
land. It follows, therefore, that upon 
the healthy condition of agriculture 
must depend both national progress 
and national prosperity. Yet plain 
as this truth is, and many as have 
been the able men who have ac- 
knowledged it, “Lord Mayo was 
the first to give it distinct utterance 
and to act upon it.” Besides agri- 
culture proper, the improvement of 
the breeds of cattle and horses, the 
reorganisation of studs, the diffusion 
of veterinary knowledge, the ascer- 
taining of the causes of cattle 
plagues and the application of 
remedies, the establishment of model 
farms and agricultural schools and 
colleges throughout the country, 
were subjects which he studied 
not to gratify enthusiastic fancies, 
but to work out sound practical 
results. 

An act to extend and regulate the 
system of giving advances of public 
money to landlords and tenants for 
minor improvements which can be 
carried out without the assistance of 
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the engineer, and without a large 
outlay, became law in 1871. It was 
framed under the Viceroy’s own in- 
structions, and considered by him 
in all its details. A similar measure 
for making loans to municipalities, 


and other public bodies, was passed’ 


about the same time, its object 
being to give to the neglected cities 
of India benefits as great as those 
which were anticipated from the ad- 
vances for agricultural purposes. The 
measures to be taken under these 
acts were under consideration when 
Lord Mayo died. He saw little or 
nothing of the effects of his great 
measures, ‘but the time will come 
when the benefits of the work which 
he inaugurated will be a lasting 
memorial in his honour.” 

The diffusion of useful knowledge 
was a subject which the Viceroy had 
much at heart, and over which he 
had pondered deeply. Of course, 
a very great deal had been accom- 
plished in promoting education be- 
fore his time, and before the time 
of his predecessor, Lord Lawrence. 
But the medium through which in- 
formation was conveyed was, for the 
most part, the English language; 
and although Lord Mayo entirely 
approved of the higher branches of 
science being taught in English, he 
was convinced at the same time that 
the ignorance of the masses could 
never be reached unless elementary 
information were conveyed to them 
in their native tongues. A system 
of education had, it seems, been 
willingly adopted by the Hindus ; 
but this system was not at all agree- 
able to the Mohammedans. To pro- 
mote the enlightenment of the latter 
became therefore a leading desire of 
the Governor-General, who felt the 
necessity of developing low -class 
education, and of providing means 
for its support—also of encouraging 
a vernacular literature. With a view 
to many great results, and among 
them to the establishment of a col- 
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lege for the education of the sons of 
the chiefs and nobles at Ajmere, he 
performed one of his long and rapid 
journeys, extending over more than 
2000 miles, and involving great ex- 
ertion and exposure. At Ajmere 
he held, on 22d October 1870, a 
great durbar, which was attended 
by very many native chiefs and 
nobles. From his speech to them, 
which breathed goodwill and good 
advice, we extract the remarks which 
refer to education. 


** And now let me mention a project 
which I have much at heart. -I desire 
much to invite your assistance to enable 
me to establish at Ajmere a school or 
college which should be devoted ex- 
clusively to the education of the sons 
of the chiefs, princes, and _leadi 
Thakoors of Rajpootana. It shoul 
be an institution suited to the position 
and rank of the boys for whose in- 
struction it is intended, and such a 
system of teaching should be founded 
as would be best calculated to fit them 
for the important duties which in after- 
life they would be called upon to dis- 
charge. It would not be possible on 
this occasion to describe minutely the 
different features of such an institution, 
but I hope to communicate with you 
shortly on the subject; and I trust you 
will fayour and support an attempt to 
give to the youth of Rajpootana in- 
struction suitable to their high birth 
and position. 

‘“Be assured that we ask you to do 
all this for no other but your om 
benefit. If we wished you to remain 
weak, we should say, ‘Be poor, and 
ignorant, and: disorderly.’ It is because 
we wish you to be strong that we 
desire to see you rich, instructed, and 
well governed. It is for such objects 
that the servants of the Queen rule in 
India; and Providence will ever sustain 
the rulers who govern for the people's 
good.” 


It was the good fortune of Lord 
Mayo to be assisted by a most 


efficient Council. It was his gift to 
be able to appreciate the services 
its members, and so to support each 


in getting through meritorious work. 
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Sir Henry Maine first, and then Mr. 
Stephen, was responsible for the 
business of legislation; by their 
exertions a great number of import- 
ant Acts were passed, but not with 
a view to increase the bulk of the 
laws. The object of them was 
rather to condense and codify the 
confused mass of old Regulations 
and Acts, to repeal old enactments, 
to put the whole code into order, 
and to make it clear and unmis- 
takable. In effect, the number of 
the laws was reduced by three or 
four hundred, and the consolidation 
of them was as perfect as in any 
civilised country in the world. 
The Hindu and Mohammedan laws 
we can, of course, scarcely modify at 
all; but the law of British India 
has been brought into a very satis- 
factory state; and although the 
Viceroy was concerned but little 
with details, he was always ready to 
take an active part in the discussion 
of principles. 

Devotion to the important work 
of government did not prevent Lord 
Mayo from making efforts, wherever 
practicable, for the advancement of 
literature and art. A new depart- 
ment of archzeology was established, 
and a scheme carefully devised for 
the preservation and collection of 
ancient manuscripts. Gazetteers also 
are in progress for almost every part 
of British India. These will one 
day be combined into a great and 
comprehensive work, containing 
general and particular information 
of the very first importance regard- 
ing our empire in the East. 

_ In short, whether at. his desk or 
in the saddle the Viceroy appears 
to have been perpetually at work. 
In the short intervals of a journey, 
he is seen always holding durbars, 
inspecting works or buildings, or 
giving audiences. After a harass- 
ing season at Calcutta, we see him 
ready to start on a most fatiguing 
tour of incredible length. Nothing 
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seemed to exhaust his energy of 
mind or body—neither fatigue, heat, 
nor a rude mode of travelling oper- 
ated as a bar to his activity. In one 
year, on purely official journeys, he 
travelled over more than 9000 miles 
of ground. “He had seen more of 
India in the three years since he 
became Viceroy, than any man that 
I have known has seen of it in his 
life. There was hardly an import- 
ant province that he had not visited, 
or a man of mark that he did not 
know.” 

Jail discipline was a subject in 
which Lord Mayo took especial 
interest. He had been a steady 
supporter of the Irish system of 
treating convicts, and he possessed 
experience which might be turned 
to excellent account in punishing 
criminals in the East. He desired 
to establish prisons in the hills for 
Europeans, to utilise convict labour 
in outdoor work, and to modify the 
system of punishments and rewards. 
It was with a view to rendering the 
penal settlement at Port Blair, in 
the Andaman Isles, more effective 
and more economical, that he was 
induced to visit that colony, and to 
make the last official excursion in 
what had already become a very 
remarkable career. 

The condition of the penal settle- 
ment certainly required to be inves- 
tigated. Much fault had been found 
with the establishment, officially 
and unofficially ; but the two prin- 
cipal imputed defects, though both 
very grave indeed, appear at first 
view to contradict each other. The 
one is, that the lawless beings who 
were confined there found their 
punishment intolerable; that they 
would have preferred death, and 
therefore had no regard for life ; and 
that their minds were filled with 
gloomy thoughts of revenge. The 
other is, that discipline was lax; that 
the convicts were unrestrained in 
certain ways not at all usual in 
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prisons; and that they had it in 
their power to procure deadly 
weapons and intoxicating liquors ; 
also, that some of them gave enter- 
tainments to their fellow-prisoners. 
As to a very extraordinary licence 
having existed there can be no 
doubt. On some of the Islands the 
prisoners appear to have been at 
liberty to roam about at certain 
times even when not in possession 
of tickets-of-leave ; they had oppor- 
tunities of plotting together ; and it 
was even possible for them to be to 
a great extent at large after dark. 
But perhaps a short reflection on 
the kind of laxity which prevailed 
will bring with it the conviction 
that it was not calculated to assuage 
the miseries of confinement and 
forced labour. The convicts were, 
many of them semi-savages of wild 
lawless natures, to whom depriva- 
tion of liberty was in itself a death, 
and whose sense of the loss of their 
wild freedom would be only aggra- 


vated by talking over their fancied 
wrongs, and stimulating each other 


to vengeance. Indulgence in strong 
liquors would only tend to make 
wild passion ungovernable. We do 
not gather from any of the ac- 
counts that judicious measures were 
taken for taming these fierce spirits, 
for bringing them to admit that 
their sentences were deserved, or 
for inducing them to seek for allevia- 
tion of their sentences through sub- 
mission and reformation of mind. 
Thus it is probable that the com- 
plaints—of the desperate state of 
mind of the prisoners, and of the 
imperfect discipline — were well 
founded. Lord Mayo desired to 
inspect the place personally, not 
only as a duty which he owed to 
the public, but with the merciful 
intent of mitigating, if necessary and 
practicable, the horrors which were 
said to turn a convict’s mind into a 
hell. 

Accordingly, on the 24th of last 
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January, the Viceroy, accompanied 
by the Countess of Mayo and by 
his staff, left Calcutta in HM, 
steam-frigate Glasgow to visit Brit- 
ish Burmah and the Andaman 
Islands. Those who have made it 
a labour of respect and love to note 
the last incidents of a life which to 
them was a great example, dwell 
mournfully on certain remarks made 
during this voyage by Lord Mayo 
concerning the dangers encountered 
by officials in India who are much 
in the way of the native population. 
Either in reference to the recent 
assassination of Mr. Justice Norman, 
or in reply to advices urging himself 
to caution, he exclaimed, “I do not 
believe that any precaution will pre- 
vail against a determined attempt to 
assassinate.” It is probable, how- 
ever, that Lord Mayo, like many 
another bold and great man, uncon- 
scious of apprehension and abhor- 
ring the feeling of distrust, was too 
impatient of cumbrous retinues and 
of the appearance of insecurity 
which attended them. Certain it is 
that he dispensed with many pre- 
cautions which great officials, both 
civil and military, had thought it 
their duty to observe. A letter of 
remonstrance, to which the greatest 
interest now attaches, is lying before 
us as we write. It was addressed 
in September last to the Governor- 
General by an officer of rank at 
Simla, and it points out with much 
force the propriety—nay, the ab- 
solute duty—of being more effec- 
tually guarded on certain occasions. 
Lord Dalhousie (so it says), Lord 
Canning, Sir Charles Napier, and 
Lord Lawrence—all of them men of 
undoubted courage, did not disdain 
the employment of a body-guard nor 
other precautions ; and the sad death 
of Mr. Justice Norman, who had been 
singled out for destruction, was 4 
warning that such provisions ought 
to be resumed. As if the writer had 
heard before expressed the Viceroy § 
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remark concerning the uselessness of 
attempting to guard against a deter- 
mined assassin, he argues this point, 
and sets forth that, although caution 
may possibly not avail against a 
murderer determined to execute his 
purpose at any cost, yet that there 
are very few who are so determined, 
and to whom the opportunity of 
committing their crime easily, and 
of escaping after, might not be a 
condition of their making the at- 
tempt to kill. The personal staff, 
fully alive to the risk, seem on all 
occasions, not excepting that which 
led to the Viceroy’s death, to have 
done all in their power to detect 
and ward off danger, but it was de- 
creed that their charge should die. 
Of equal interest with the above 
documents are some note-sheets, 
which we have just perused, relat- 
ing to the very last work which 
Lord Mayo did. Among them are 
“Questions to be asked at Ran- 
goon;” and these are about provi- 
sions for the troops, Australian 
meat, possibility of growing potatoes, 
contracts for rum, milk for hospital, 
issues of barrack furniture, and price 
of elephants. ‘Questions for Col- 
onel ——” have reference to agri- 
culture and road-making. “ Ques- 
tions for District Officers” concern 
the consumption of opium. And 
“Notes on Port Blair” are marked 
for Agricultural Department, and re- 
fer to military command, prosecution 
of reclamation of ground by convicts 
in place of building, drainage, use 
of bricks instead of stone for build- 
ing as being cheaper, buildings of 
jungle timber to be used for the 
present, inquiries about a steamer 
and steam-barge. These notes are 
in the Earl’s own handwriting, and 
those on Port Blair would appear to 
have been made only an hour or two 
before his death. He was enthusi- 
astically received at Rangoon and 
Moulmein, “where every moment 
of the day was spent in holding 
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durbars, receiving native gentle 
men, visiting institutions, looking 
at sites for railways and places for 
fortifications, speaking encouraging 
words to deputations, and giving 
new life to the province.” 

On the 8th February the Vice- 
roy arrived at Port Blair, where he 
landed and spent the morning in 
making inspections, after which he 
returned on board. After noon he 
landed again and made further in- 
spections, which occupied him till 
five o’clock. It then became a ques- 
tion whether he would ascend a 
height named Mount Harriet, above 
Hopetown, whence there was a mag- 
nificent view of the Andaman group. 
Fatiguing as had been the work of 
the day, Lord Mayo determined 
that he would mount the hill, which 
is 1153 feet high. A solitary pony 
was procured for his Excellency’s 
accommodation, who, however, made 
much objection to riding up while 
his attendants went on foot. The 
ascent was soon accomplished, and 
the party rested until sundown in a 
summer-house on the top, enjoying 
the fine evening and the charming 
panorama. All the way up, the 
murderer, hidden among the bushes, 
had travelled side by side with his 
victim, seeking an opportunity, 
which did not at that time occur, of 
executing his fell design. How it 
was possible for a convict at his 
own pleasure to“separate himself 
from his fellow-prisoners and go up 
Mount Harriet, we have not seen 
explained; but there is no doubt 
that the assassin did so, notwith- 
standing that he was already a con- 
victed murderer, and had been sent 
to the settlement to expiate the 
crime of destroying one of his coun- 
trymen in pursuance of a family 
feud of long standing. An Affghan 
by birth, his name was Sher Ali: 
his former’crime having been com- 
mitted within the British border, 
he was tricd and punished for it; 
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but as these feuds, and the bloody 
deeds to which they lead, are looked 
upon as venial, and indeed reason- 
able, by his race, his sentence had 
long rankled in his fierce mind. On 
hearing that the Governor-General 
was at the settlement, he resolved 
to kill him, and exerted his natu- 
rally keen powers of observation in 
discovering which of the party was 
the nobleman whom he had devoted 
to death. The night fell while the 
visitors descended the hill. Torches 
had been lighted, and the Governor- 
General, having descended to the 
shore, was being escorted along a 
small jetty to where a steam-launch 
lay ready to take him off to the 
ship. Two of the staff were wait- 
ing on the pier-head; Lord Mayo, 
preceded by torch-bearers, and close- 
ly attended by his private secretary, 
and followed at a distance of about 
fifteen yards by two other officers, 
was proceeding along the jetty; the 
escort of eight policemen was fol- 
lowing in rear, his Excellency hay- 
ing walked ahead of them now that 
the jetty had been reached and the 
party was about to embark. This 
was the opportunity which Sher Ali 
seized for accomplishing his horrid 
purpose. Gliding, undistinguished 
in the darkness, along the pier, he 
passed the escort and the officers 
who followed behind the Viceroy; 
then, leaping like a tiger on to Lord 
Mayo’s back, he stabbed him in two 
places, either wound being sufficient 
to cause death. Some confusion, of 
course, ensued, but it was only mo- 
mentary. The lights, or some of 
them, were extinguished, the mur- 
derer was seized and secured, but 
the wounded Earl of Mayo either 
fell or threw himself over the pier 
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into the water, which was there 
about two feet deep. He was there 
observed standing up, with the 
manner of one collecting himself 
after a fall, and brushing the hair 
out of his eyes; at the same time 
he was heard to say, “It is all right,” 
or some reassuring words. But to 
Major Burne, his secretary, who ran 
to help him out of the water, he said 
simply, ‘‘ Burne, they have hit me.” 
He was then placed on a truck ina 
sitting position, but fell back appa 
rently in great pain. Attempts were 
made to stanch the bleeding, and 
then, after a very short consultation, 
it was resolved to carry him to the 
boat, and take him on board the 
Glasgow. While being borne to the 
launch he murmured something 
which was understood to be, “ Lift 
up my head,” and these were his 
last words. It is believed that he 
died while he was being placed in 
the boat; but nevertheless he was 
held in a sitting position ; his clothes 
were cut off that the bleeding might 
be more effectually stopped, and his 
legs and feet were chafed. By the 
time the launch reached the Glasgow 
all doubt was at an end. Lord Mayo 
was dead. 

Major Burne, Lord Mayo’s faith- 
ful private secretary, was by his side 
in his last moments. The Viceroy 
was warmly attached to this officer, 
who had laboured with him and for 
him incessantly, enjoyed his confi- 
dence, shared his anxieties, and was 
his companion in hours of relaxation. 
It is hoped that the sufferer was 
conscious of the attentions of this 
devoted friend; and it is a source of 
satisfaction to his bereaved relatives 
that Major Burne was near to wit- 
ness his last sigh.* 





* Mr. Strachey, writing of Major Burne in his ‘ Minute,’ says, ‘‘ He was not only 
the best private secretary that I ever saw or heard of, but during the last three years 
he has performed with great ability and rare discretion, as confidential assistant of 
the Viceroy, a greater amount of public business, of a most difficult and delicate kind, 


than has fallen to many men in India. 
recognised as they deserve.” 


I sincerely trust that his services may be 
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Thus it pleased Providence that a 
valuable life should be cut short while 
its labours were in the flood, but 
were far from reaching their height. 
Yet, though the martyred Viceroy 
knew chiefly the toils and anxieties 
of seed-time, without being per- 
mitted to see the harvest—though 
his career in India was brief in re- 
spect of time—his work was not 
the less effectually done. If to 
give a new stimulus to the life of 
Government in all its departments 
—if to think out and _ initiate 
great and benevolent designs—if to 
set an example worthy of imitation 
by rulers in all time be meritorious, 
then Lord Mayo has earned a place 
in history as a most illustrious ser- 
vant of the Crown. His achieve- 
ment must not be measured by days. 
The brief period of his greatest use- 
fulness was so rich and fruitful as 
to have been more productive than 
many a long and useful life. He 
designed so much and so well that 
to execute thoroughly all that he 
showed to be right and practicable 
will employ generations. As it is 
said of some of the world’s greatest 
authors that they have so condensed 
thought, and so accumulated wit 
and portraiture, that a page from 
their works may furnish matter for 
the volume of one less gifted; so we 
may say of Lord Mayo’s work, that 
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every subdivision of it will expand 
so as to employ hundreds of those 
whom he has left behind, or who 
are yet to be born. He began a 
new era in Indian history; his 
spirit must be felt there for many a 
year to come; he being dead will 
yet speak, and be powerful for wise 
and beneficent government. Men, 
thoroughly impressed by his supe- 
rior mind, and convinced of the 
soundness of the great principles 
which he put forth, seem to have 
bound themselves to follow out 
those principles as determinedly as 
if they had solemnly made oath on 
the cross of his sword. There can 
be no doubt that the work of this 
one man will one day prove a bless- 
ing to millions. It was his fate to 
labour; other men will enter into 
his labours. In this world there 
was no reward for him beyond the 
consciousness that he was doing bis 
duty. If there were no world but 
this, such a lot would be enough to 
paralyse exertion, and to make all 
careless about well-doing: but men 
such as he whom we have been 
contemplating do not look for their 
meed here; his cruel death will not 
undo the great influence of his life ; 
generous minds will admire and strive 
to imitate him, looking not to what 
he suffered, but to the enduring 
service which he was enabled to do. 








" The Last Month of the Session. 


THE LAST MONTH OF THE SESSION. 


Tue just ideas and the liberal 
feeling which prevailed on both 
sides of the Atlantic in regard to 
the Indirect Claims, deserved a 
better fate than to be frustrated 
and disappointed through the in- 
capacity and the obstinacy of Gov- 
ernments. To the arbitrators’ clear 
perception of the situation, and to 
their prompt and judicious action, 
extra-official though it was, we owe 
an escape from difficulty and danger, 
and an opening of the way to future 
good, for which neither nation can 
be too thankful. Fairly to estimate 
our debt to the arbitrators, we have 
need to look back to our prospects 
at the beginning of the last week in 
June. At that time, the only re- 
. source of our helpless Ministry was 
to petition the arbitrators to take a 
step which they, probably, were not 
empowered to take—namely, to ad- 
journ at the instance of one party to 
the arbitration, and in spite of the 
protest of the other party, so as to 
give time for further discussion of 
great questions, without the settle- 
ment of which the arbitration could 
not proceed. The only hope of this 
nation was that the arbitrators, re- 
fusing compliance with the request 
of the English Cabinet, would de- 
clare their functions for the present 
at an end. We saw but too plainly 
what the dangers of postponement 
were. Lapse of time and the re- 
newal of disputes were alone likely 
to generate acrimonious recrimina- 
tions and collateral disagreements ; 
but when we reflected that the period 
over which the postponement was 
to have extended will be occupied 
by the Americans in their Pre- 
sidential election and the proceed- 
ings incident thereto, we saw that a 
bitter quarrel was to be apprehended. 


The arbitrators’ sensible notice of the 
Indirect Claims at once made a way 
of escape from an embarrassment 
which, if we had been served by 
capable men, we could never have 
been involved in. Once more, 
thanks to these arbitrators, we may 
indulge the hope that England and 
America, hand in hand, will ere 
long follow after the great aims 
which together they may be able to 
achieve for the benefit of themselves 
and other nations. 

There is, however, a grave truth 
in connection with this matter which 
we should be unwise to overlook in 
the joy of our deliverance—namely, 
that the deliverance, great as it is, 
is merely the undoing of immense 
mischief, which we incurred through 
the negligence and incapacity of 
our Ministers, and the commis 
sioners whom they employed 
The event, although, thanks to the 
arbitrators, it is an inestimable relief 
to us, does not in the slightest de- 
gree decrease the culpability of the 
Administration in neglecting the in- 
terests of the country at the time 
when the treaty was made. The 
Government is as much amenable to 
judgment for crassa negligentia as it 
would have been if the arbitrators 
had separated without considering 
the case at all, as a month ago they 
seemed likely todo. The exaspera- 
tion of the country will not, of 
course, be the same as if the Treaty 
had altogether failed, but its impar- 
tial judgment must be the same as 
if the worst had occurred. Why 
should Mr. Gladstone and his col- 
leagues benefit by the spontaneous 
action of the arbitrators? Why 
should we forgive the unnecessary 
peril in which we were placed be- 
cause by a different agency we were 
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delivered from it? Be it remem- 
bered that it was not one blunder 
only which we had to complain of, 
but a series of blunders, every con- 
yulsive wriggle after the first entan- 
glement having made our case only 
more hopeless and our position 
more contemptible. The long-de- 
layed “friendly communication,” the 
miserable Supplementary Treaty, the 
telegraphic blunderings, and, finally, 
the petition for adjournment, were 
all evidences of incapacity, concern- 
ing which the country was not slow 
to express its opinion at the time 
when they became known. It will 
surely call the authors to account, 
now that the dispute approaches a 
solution. If Mr. Gladstone did not 
succeed in actually plunging us in 
enormous difficulties, he kept us for 
months continually on the brink of 
them ; while some good angel, coun- 
teracting his folly again and again, 
withheld us from a fall. It must 
puzzle Mr. Gladstone as much as it 
does us to divine how, after such 
repeated stumbles, he was prevent- 
ed from precipitating us. Possibly 
his convictions just now incline 
towards a belief in a Genius of 
Great Britain superior to all acci- 
dent, or in some corrective spirit 
sent into the world at the same 


time as himself to follow his foot- 


steps and keep guard over his most 
imbecile acts, that they may not 
ruin us. Certain it is that by his 
presumption we might readily have 
been brought into serious trouble; 
equally certain is it that whenever 
the bolt seemed about to fall, some 
unexpected agent interposed and 
averted the blow. Sir John Fal- 
staff, repeatedly balked in his en- 
deavours to transgress the command- 
ments, remarks in a sort of despair 
of doing mischief, “I believe the 
devil would not have me damned 
lest the oil that is in me should set 
hell on fire.’ We feel certain that 
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Mr. Gladstone has not expressed 
himself in this profane way, but he 
must be astonished to see that there 
is some influence, more powerful 
than his perversity, which steps in 
to our aid just as he seems to be 
getting things beyond retrieval. But 
there is an old proverb which shows 
that a pitcher, though it goes often to 
the well, will get broken at last ; and 
so Mr. Gladstone, though we are as 
yet in whole skin, may succeed in 
damaging us if we learn nothing 
from the scrapes into which he has 
led us. If they prove anything, 
they prove that he is an utterly 
unsafe guide, and that if we neglect 
the warnings we have had we shall 
have only ourselves to thank for 
any future adversity that may come 
upon us through his means. 

The work of legislation, as it is but 
too commonly the case nowadays, 

as been allowed to accumulate to 
the end of the session; and Minis- 
ters, knowing well how to use the 
impatience of a worn-out Parlia- 
ment, have been putting some 
clumsy work past almost unob- 
served. Mr. Cardwell, with a most 
unsatisfactory explanation, or rather 
with no real explanation at all, was 
allowed to tide over the omission to 
show fairly in the Army Estimates 
the promotions which he proposed 
to make in the Artillery and En- 
gineers, and the expenses of them in 
detail. The excuse given to the House 
was, that the promotions not having 
been authorised by Royal Warrant 
at the time when the Estimates 
were framed, could not be shown in 
these documents. But what have 
Royal Warrants to do with Esti- 
mates? Everything in the annual 
Estimates is alike unauthorised when 
the documents are printed. They 
are simply, or rather they should be 
simply, clear and detailed exposi- 
tions of the different charges which 
Parliament is to be asked to grant 
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for the service of the year; and 
Parliament is not properly treated 
if every vote intended to be taken 
is not there clearly shown. The 
fact of the Warrant not having been 
signed had nothing to do with 
Parliament granting the money. 
The Minister can always procure a 
Royal Warrant. There could be no 
doubt, therefore, that when parlia- 
ment should allow the money, the 
Warrant would certainly follow. 
Thus the reason given for withhold- 
ing the information is absurd. For 
some reason the Minister thought 
proper to smuggle this charge through 
the House of Commons in a lump 
sum and under a general head, in- 
stead of in separate charges against 
the corps and ranks proposed to be 
augmented or instituted. But the 
proceeding is most objectionable, and 
should not have been allowed to 
pass with so slight notice as it re- 
ceived. 

We presume that Mr. Cardwell 
intends to raise immediately the 
sum of three and a half millions for 
purchase of militia barracks and 
other military expenses which the 
House of Commons has approved. 
If so, interest on the loan, amount- 
ing to a tolerably heavy sum, will 
have to be paid between the present 
time and the ist April 1873: this 
interest should therefore have been 
deducted from the savings which Mr. 
Cardwell boasted that he had made 
on the Estimates of this year as 
compared with those of last year. 
This loan saddles us, of course, with 
a certain charge for many years of 
somewhere about a hundred and 
fifteen thousand pounds, at 3} per 
cent, and we presume from the 
Minister’s statement that the loan 
can be raised at that rate. We 
take no exception to the country 
being asked to pay this charge, 
but we take much exception to 
Mr. Cardwell being the Minister 
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who is allowed to obtain it. He 
became Secretary of State for 
War under pretence that the 
military expenditure was to be 
diminished without impairing eff. 
ciency ; and if he can keep up the 
military departments only by in 
creasing the expenses of them, he 
has not fulfilled the conditions on 
which he took office, and he should 
retire. Putting Mr. Cardwell and 
his promises aside, we are very glad 
to see a liberal provision made for 
the Army. The barracks both for 
the regular troops and the Militis 
will be more conveniently placed 
under the immediate control of the 
War Office; and the exercising. 
grounds are so notoriously required 
that it would be culpable not to 
provide them. This, however, does 
not point to decreased military ex- 
penditure. Indeed, there is every 
reason to fear that the abolition of 
Purchase, and other changes so in- 
cautiously made, will result in a 
very heavy addition to our Army 
charges. This little loan is only 
a beginning. Will the country pay 
with a good grace the expense whic. 
it has been so persistent in incur- 
ring ? 

As we expected, the House of 
Lords has allowed the Ballot Bill 
to become law. Unnecessary and 
objectionable as this measure is, we 
would not have had the Upper 
House take on itself the responsi- 
bility of rejecting it. The post- 
ponement of it by the Lords last 
year gave ample time for the 
country and the House of Commons 
to reflect on the proposal; and 
now again, after lengthened debates, 
and after a full discussion by the 
press, a Ballot Bill, passed by a re- 
spectable majority in the Lower, has 
been sent to the Upper House. We 
must be satisfied that the Commons, 
for some reasons or other, have 
irrevocably decided that secret 
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yoting for members of Parliament 
shall from henceforth be by law 
compulsory ; and this being allowed, 
it would have been beyond the 
power of the Peers to do more than 
temporarily obstruct the passage of 
a law for the purpose. If the Lords 
had been ready, as their enemies 
say that they are, to obstruct for 
obstruction’s sake, they might no 
doubt have delayed the measure; 
but in so acting they would, for no 
permanent good, have run the risk 
of convulsing the country, and of 
causing a law which can now be 
enacted in a perfect calm to be 
none the less enacted in the great- 
est excitement. They knew their 
duty to the country too well to 
continue their opposition; though, 
viewing the Ballot Bill with the 
greatest apprehension, they have 
passed it in deference to the wish 
of the people’s representatives a 
second time expressed. We do not 
doubt that their conduct in this 
matter was wise and _ patriotic. 
How a Bill which is asserted to be 
as distasteful to the House of Com- 
mons and to the people as it is to 
the Lords ever came up to the latter 
body at all, is a question which has 
sorely exercised the ‘Times’ news- 
paper, which got rid of some of its 
seething thoughts thereanent on the 
10th of July, without throwing the 
least light upon the paradox which 
was trying itso. It says :— 


“We do not share the gloomy appre- 
hensions so many profess, but it is 
worth while to ask how it happens 
that Parliament is passing the Bill 
against its own inclination. It is ad- 
mitted on all hands that the substi- 
tution of secret for open voting is a 
decline from better to worse. Why, 
then, has the Legislature resolved to 
make the exchange? No one knows 
how the Bill will work in practice. 
Some think it will stimulate political 
activity, others that it will deaden it; 
some declare that it will re-establish 
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the Liberal party on a firm basis, others 
that it will develop Conservative forces 
hitherto concealed; some look forward 
to a diminution of the power of politi- 
cal organisation, others to an increase 
of its authority and strength. The 
difficulty of obtaining a satisfactory 
answer to the question, why the pro- 
gress of civilisation has led to the 
adoption of a device conceived upon 
the hypothesis that we are in the 
midst of an enslaved society, is very 
much increased when we see the con- 
tradiction of opinion that prevails as 
to the immediate effect of its adoption. 
Some appear to find everything sufli- 
ciently explained by the declaration 
that the people at large demand the 
Ballot. e are afraid it must be ad- 
mitted that the recent elections, when 
carefully examined, do not prove so 
much.” 


And the ‘ Times,’ unable to solve 
its own enigma, after large writing 
about the victorious party being 
urged on by some vague unseen 
power, the nature of which they 
could not analyse, while deferring 
implicitly to its authority—about 
the career of legislation being di- 
rected by a dark fate which we 
reluctantly obey—and about a 
power we cannot resist, which is 
thrusting us onwards whether we 
will or no,—finally, abandons the 
argument, leaving its reader con- 
siderably more puzzled than it 
found him—leaving him, that is 
to say, not only as much as ever 
puzzled by the original thesis, but 
confused by the stupendous ideas 
about fates and powers, and so on. 
Now, if the ‘Times’ would conde- 
scend to come down out of the 
clouds, put by for a while its lofty 
argument 


‘Of providence, foreknowledge, will, and 
fate,”’ 


exercise a little of the sound prac- 
tical sense which it can command 
when it pleases, and reason like a 
journal of this world, it would, we 
are certain, have no difficulty in 
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grasping the phantom which has 
so baffied it in the upper air.* If 
the ‘Times’ will only recollect, it 
could give very practical advice to 
the Lords as to how they ought to 
vote, and very sound reasons why 
they should pass the Ballot Bill. 
It is only to give the Liberal mem- 
bers in the House of Commons 
credit for having used for their own 
guidance reasonings very similar to 
those which the ‘Times’ dished up 
for the Lords, and we have a key 
to what has been done a thousand 
times more effectual than any weight 
of metaphysical jargon. We quite 
agree with the ‘Times’ in believing 
that a large section of the Liberal 
members of Parliament secretly 
dread the Ballot. They have an 
apprehension that it will diminish 
the chances of their being re-elect- 
ed; and many of them, no doubt, 
taking higher ground than this, 
have misgivings as to whether the 
Bailot may not prove exceedingly mis- 
chievous to the country. Yet they 
vote for the Ballot, and why? 
Because another apprehension, like- 
ly, if it should prove a true one, to 
be more immediately realised, and 
to be still more damaging to them 
than the others, forbids them to act 
as their inclinations would dictate. 
Their instinct tells them that their 
constituents, though not troubling 
themselves about the Ballot, might 
choose to think themselves betrayed, 
and might lash themselves, or be 
lashed by agitators, into great fury, 
if the Ballot, once formally proposed, 
should be rejected by the people’s 
House. It is not certain that such 
excitement would ensue, but it 
might, and then what would be the 
fate of a Liberal member who should 
have dared to oppose secret voting ? 
Of two possible evils it is wise to 
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choose the less. Whatever remote 
risk the member may run by sup. 
porting the Ballot, he would run 4 
far greater by openly exhibiting his 
enmity to it. He can hardly give 
offence to his constituents by de. 
claring for what it is the fashion to 
calla popular measure. He there. 
fore determines to do violence to his 
inclinations, and to “go in” for the 
Ballot. What the Lords have done 
in deference to the twice-expressed 
desire of the Commons, the Liberal 
party in the Commons have done in 
deference to the possible desire of 
the constituencies. And thus we 
think that a-calculation of what was 
the course less likely to deprive 
them of their seats explains the 
whole mystery. They were con- 
fronted by a dilemma, and a very 
disagreeable one; they knew that 
this dilemma had not been present- 
ed by the people, but by the arbit- 
rary action of Government; and 
hence in their secret hearts they 
cursed the Ballot by their gods, and 
would have rejoiced if by any mis- 
chance to it or its authors, for which 
Liberal members could not be held 
accountable, it could have been 
blotted out of mind altogether. 
Having thus presumed to offer a 
simple solution of the perverse ac- 
tion of Liberal members—notwith- 
standing that the great Magician 
the ‘Times’ did so by its enchant- 
ments, but it could not—we go on 
to make a few more remarks con- 
cerning this uncalled-for Ballot. 
We may assume, without fear of 
contradiction, that no demand for 
the Ballot has proceeded from the 
people: whencé, then, did the de 
mand for it come? Who or what 
was it that so cruelly forced inde- 
pendent members to a hated choice 
when they wished the whole ques- 





* “ Ter conatus ibi collo dare brachia circum, 
Ter, frustra comprensa, manus effugit imago.’”-—ViRG. 
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tion at the devil? Clearly it was 
the wicked recklessness of the 
Cabinet which caused Ministers, 
without being impelled by the coun- 
try or urged by their own supporters, 
to dig up these dry bones. Some- 
thing sensational was wanted. A 
“ programme,” now thought by some 
politicians so necessary at the be- 
ginning of a session, was to be got 
up to show in large letters the great 
things that the reforming Govern- 
ment was about to do. It mattered 
not how dangerous a Ballot-agitation 
might be, or how great a drop “ from 
better to worse,” as the ‘Times’ has 
it, might be involved. The Ballot 
might secure office to Mr. Gladstone’s 
Ministry for a little longer, and that 
was reason enough for proposing it. 
A more wanton tampering with the 
welfare of the country it is impos- 
sible to conceive. The responsi- 
bility for whatever troubles the 
Ballot may give rise to, must be 
wholly upon Mr. Gladstone and his 
Ministry. They have not a shade 
of excuse in a cry of the people or 
in a reasonable prospect of good 
(the prospect, teste the ‘Times,’ is of 
the opposite kind). Without any 
worthy inducement, they have not 
hesitated to subvert the long-estab- 
lished practice of the nation, and to 
introduce as an experiment a change 
of which no man can foresee the 
consequences. Surely we are justi- 
fied in characterising such conduct 
a3 wanton wickedness. And if the 
country is perplexed and alarmed, 
as it undoubtedly is, at the myste- 
nous vitality and the possible per- 
nhicious effort of the Ballot, how 
fearful ought it to be of longer sub- 
mitting its dearest interests to the 
caprice of a Minister who has shown 
80 plainly héw dangerous he is! 
If there were nothing else to be laid 
to Mr. Gladstone’s charge, this fore- 
ing of the Ballot upon an indifferent 
people and an unwilling Parliament 
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is enough, and more than enough, 
to justify his condemnation by the 
whole community. 

Parliament has at length, to its 
honour, given to the persecuted Mr. 
Eyre, ex-Governor of Jamacia, the 
means of paying for his defence 
against bitter attempts to ruin him 
through the agency of the law. As 
the acts which were treated as 
crimes were done in his capacity as 
a servant of the crown, and as his 
case was taken out of the hands of 
her Majesty’s Government by an 
association of private persons, whose 
prosecutions fell to the ground, there 
could not be much hesitation as to 
the reimbursement, which was 
affirmed by a majority of 113 in a 
House of 373. So far all is right; 
but it is matter of deep regret that 
the rancour felt towards Mr. Eyre 
by a particular section of the people 
and of the press has by no means 
died out, has not been moderated 
by finding that it could get no- 
countenance from the law, but is 
ready to flame as fiercely as ever 
when it gets the opportunity of 
showing itself. The last vindictive 
hope of the active persecutors has. 
now been disappointed. Having failed 
in inflicting legal penalties, they had 
at least gone nigh to ruining their 
victim by the expenses of resisting 
and baffling them: now the country 
has consented to bear those expen- 
ses, and the Association is beaten at 
all points. So we need take no 
further note of them. It is, how- 
ever, of such importance to this 
empire, rich as it is in colonies and 
dependencies, that the acts of her 
Majesty’s representatives abroad 
should be regarded with a liberal 
eye, that we take this occasion to: 
ask our readers to review Mr. Eyre’s 
case. We are very glad to find that 
public opinion, as represented by the: 
‘Times’ newspaper, has been moving 
in a just and generous direction 

R 
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since the days of the first excite- 
ment. The question has been nar- 
rowed considerably. It is no longer 


disputed that Mr. Eyre’s conduct in 
regard to the Jamaica disturbances 
was in the main right—nay, meri- 
torious; but there is a doubt as to 
the point of time up to which ap- 
proval of his action can be unhesi- 
tatingly expressed. 


‘* We agree,”’ says the ‘ Times,’ ‘‘ with 
Mr. Russell Gurney in holding that a 
preconcerted rising of the black pop- 
ulation was distinctly proved, and that, 
unless it had been crushed with vigour, 
it might have spread with fearful con- 
sequences over the whole island. We 
agree with Mr. Vernon Harcourt in 
holding that, at such a crisis and before 
the danger is over, every presumption 
should be made on the side of those 
responsible for the safety of the com- 
munity. We go further, and hold that 
up to a certain date, if Mr. Eyre did 
not merit unqualified gratitude for his 
promptitude and energy, he at all 
events merited a full amnesty for any 
mistakes which he might have com- 
mitted. We maintain, however, as we 
have never ceased to maintain, that 
from and after that date he was guilty 
of tolerating, if not of directly sanction- 
ing and actively enforcing, a reign of 
martial law whose horrors justice and 
humanity forbid us to palliate.’’ 


Now, if regard be had to the above 
expression of the ‘Times,’ “ before 
the danger is over, every presump- 
tion should be made, &c.,” we shall 
see at once that the whole matter of 
Mr. Eyre’s guilt or innocence is as 
undefined and open to as many 
interpretations as if the opinion 
had been inspired by Lord Ripon 
of Washington or Mr. Montague Ber- 
nard. The “less accurate” lan- 
guage here employed leaves it as 
much as ever open to contention 
when the danger was over, and up 
to what point every presumption 
should, in the opinion of the 
‘Times,’ be on the side of Mr. Eyre. 
“Up to a certain date,” we are 
further told, “Mr. Eyre merited a 
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full amnesty ;” but what was that 
date? Now, with all respect for 
the ‘ Times,’ and for the clear heads 
whose services it obtains, we ven. 
ture to say that the writer of the 
above verdict, though doubtless he 
was impressed with the conviction 
that the last acts of the Jamaica 
Government in dealing with the 
rebellion were not so palpably neces. 
sary and justifiable as the first, yet 
could have had no defined idea in 
his mind of the point up to which 
Mr. Eyre deserved to carry with 
him the sympathy of his country- 
men, and beyond which his doings 
should not be countenanced. We 
go further, and say that it is next 
to impossible for any one in this 
country to determine when the 
danger was over—impossible, there- 
fore, to determine where Mr. Eyre’s 
meritorious conduct ended, and 
where his errors (if errors there 
were) began. We have the facts 
unequivocally admitted, 1st, That 
there was a preconcerted rising; 
2d, that it might have spread over 
the whole colony ; 3d, that it was, 
therefore, necessary to suppress it; 
4th, that it was suppressed. The 
body of the country is now 

on all these heads. Nevertheless 
it views with deep regret, which no 
man could desire to efface or to 
lessen, the agency of martial law 
which it was necessary to invoke, 
and the unaccustomed and severe 
punishments which under that law 
were inflicted. We presume to 
think that many generous minds, 
meditating in England and in secv- 
rity over the horrible events, are 
insensibly carried on from a humane 
loathing of the punishments to 10- 
dignation against those who inflicted 
them, and especially against Mr. 
Eyre as having given the author 
ity for them. But apart from 
this sentimental condemnation, 
there are very many who be 
lieve that the disturbances might 
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have been suppressed and order 
restored without the use of so much 
severity. Such judges we would 
exhort to ask themselves what we 
have asked the ‘Times.’ At what 
point would they have had the 
martial law or the punishments to 
cease? They will find it difficult 
to settle this, and well they may. 
Mr. Eyre, never looked upon as an 
inhumane, or a timid, or a wrong- 
headed man, did not think that 
the island under his charge could 
be made secure by milder means; 
the officers whom he employed did 
not think so; and the peaceable in- 
habitants of Jamaica did not think 
so. We may of course set aside the 
judgment of each and all of these, 
and say that we know better than 
any of them, and that they are all 
wrong; but such an arbitrary 
dictum will have very little influ- 
ence with impartial judges. As a 
proof of the infinitesimally small 
weight which may turn the balance 
for or against Mr. Eyre, we may 
remember that, on the important 
question whether it was or was not 
lawful to take the unhappy Gordon 
back to the place where his offence 
was committed, and to have him 
tried there, the Lord Chief-Justice 
of England and Mr. Justice Black- 
burn seriously disagreed. Two 
learned judges, who have been all 
their lives conversant and occupied 
with law, are divided on this point ; 
and yet Mr. Eyre is by many held 
to be inexcusable, because he, 
obliged to decide promptly in a 
disturbed country, could not per- 
ceive the exact bearing of the law, 
and act accordingly. He had more 


to do than to extinguish flaming 
rebellion. He had to put out the 
sparks, and to take such order as to 
prevent a repetition of the outbreak 
and of martial law. In his honest 
judgment, formed amid the very 
best opportunities of acquiring ac- 
curate knowledge, the spirit of the 
rebellion could not have been effec- 
tually crushed without prompt and 
sharp punishment. He brought 
Gordon to trial, and allowed him to 
be punished; because, if the agents 
in the rebellion had been severely 
dealt with while the instigator 
escaped, the belief would have been 
established in the negro mind, that 
the power of the law could not rise 
above the level of an_ ignorant 
peasantry. By causing Gordon to 
suffer before their eyes, he showed 
the misguided people that the hea 

of the rebellion could be crushed a 

certainly as the limbs, and that in- 
surrection endangered all who were 
connected with it. The execution 
may be defended on the ground of 
expediency, and the judges of the 
land cannot agree that it was illegal. 
We do not see why we should at 
all doubt that he was right; if 
we do doubt him, we do not 
see how we can prove him to be 
wrong. He must have the best 
of the argument. He can show 
that the measures which he adopted 
were suited to the purpose which 
he had in view—viz., the restoration 
of order—because they did effect that 
purpose; but it is impossible for 
those who blame him to prove that 
milder measures would have suf- 
ficed.* It is not natural to be im- 
pressed so much by horrid things 





* Mr. Hardy, in his admirable reply to Mr. Gladstone, pointed out that after the 


ordinary law was re-established in Jamaica, Sir J. P. Grant had still to treat the dis- 
turbances as an organised conspiracy and a regular insurrection. ‘I find,’’ he said, 
“that there were then tried for acts growing out of the insurrection two prisoners, 
who were condemned to death, fifteen to penal servitude for life, eleven to penal servi- 
tude for twenty years, two for ten years, and one for two years, seven women being 
among these criminals. Here then, were over thirty people against whom it was 
thought necessary to proceed long after the time when you say the insurrection 
was suppressed (hear).’” 
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which have only been threatened as 
by those which have actually oc- 
curred, unless we ourselves happen 
to have been the persons threatened ; 
therefore the punishments under 
martial law in Jamaica shock us far 
more than the miseries of which the 
white population was in danger, and 
which Mr, Eyre’s measures averted. 
But in order to forma just judg- 
ment, we must look not only at 
what a few coloured people suffered, 
but at what the black population 
meditated. The design was neither 
more nor less than to massacre the 
whole white population, and to 
commit all the fiendish atrocities 
which usually accompany a massacre 
by negroes. The imagination ought 
to exercise itself a little on this side 
of the case, as well as on the other. 
The insurrection had to be crushed 
at all hazards, and it was crushed. 
A few of those who were implicated 
in it suffered much less severely 
than they would have made the 
white people suffer. The negro 
population was not only prevented 
from executing their wicked designs, 
but they were convinced of the use- 
lessness of attempting to overturn 
order. We feel certain that the 
great body of Mr. Eyre’s opponents 
are persons who have never lived in 
Jamaica, nor had any experience 
among negroes. 

We can understand the harsh 
judgments of people who have no 
knowledge of the responsibilities of 
office, or of the greatness of the 
peril in Jamaica; but we cannot 
understand how a statesman in Mr. 
Gladstone’s position could have 
spoken as he did on the subject of 
compensation to Mr. Eyre. His 
Government proposed the payment, 
because, by the act of a former Gov- 
ernment, the country was thought 
to be liable to the expense of repay- 
ment; or, to speak more precisely, 
the House of Commons was liable 
to be asked whether it would pay 
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this expense; but Mr. Gladstone 
himself hinted that if Ministers 
were to speak their own opinions 
on the subject, their remarks would 
not be in favour of the vote. Mr. 
Gladstone’s words will be read by 
all who hold responsible positions 
in the distant dependencies of the 
Crown, and by all the white inhab- 
itants of those dependencies, who 
are in many cases a small minority 
holding their own against a less 
enlightened and many times more 
numerous race through the aid of 
the British Government. With 
what a sickness of heart must every 
Governor read the speech! with 
what alarm must it inspire our kins- 
men in the West Indies and else- 
where, where the situation is similar! 
We must only hope that those in 
office are men of steadfast hearts and 
clear heads, whom no personal con- 
sideration will deter from the per 
formance of their duty. But u- 
doubtedly this language of a revision- 
ary statesman, who, we feel con- 
vinced, is ignorant of the mischief 
which his words are calculated to 
cause, is to be deprecated. It 
affords “another proof of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s unfitness for the office which 
he holds. He has erred in judg- 
ment far more than Mr. Eyre ever 
did. He has left it to be inferred 
that as long as he shall be Minis- 
ter, public servants who may by the 
conscientious discharge of difficult 
duties incur the wrath and the at- 
tacks through the law of united 
assailants, will, even when those 
attacks shall fail, be left to the ruin 
which their defence must entail. 
We trust the country will perceive 
the great mistake here committed, 
though Mr. Gladstone may not. 

We should not have noted Mr. 


Morrison’s attempt to reform the 
representation had he not intro- 
duced his proposal by stating that 
a change of Government was to be 
expected, and that the Liberal party, 
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being in opposition, would raise the 
ery of electoral reform. If Mr. 
Morrison spoke from a knowledge 
of what is going to happen, we 
must of course prepare for a change 
as best we may; but if ‘he merely 
gave utterance to his own expecta- 
tions, we must say that we differ 
from him both as to the prospect of 
a very speedy change, and as to the 
action which a Liberal Opposition 
may find it expedient to adopt. 
Unless Ministers should think a 
dissolution necessary in the autumn 
to test the new method of voting, 
and should thereby find themselves 
without support, we do not see what 
is for the present to bring about a 
change. Some eccentric movement 
of the Prime Minister may of course 
at any time create excitement and 
change, but we cannot reckon on 
accident. Again, we are less ready 
than Mr. Morrison to predict what 
the conduct of the Liberals would 
be in opposition. Supposing Mr. 
Gladstone to be eager for office 


again, and, arguing from the course 
he took in 1868, it is presumable 
that he might use electoral reform, 
or some such measure, as a mieans of 
inducing the country to accept him 


once more. But we do not feel cer- 
tain that Mr. Gladstone’s zeal for 
governing will ever again be so fer- 
vent as it was in 1868. We think 
there may be truth in the rumour 
that Mr. Gladstone has some experi- 
ence of the vanity and vexation of 
spirit which so many ambitious men 
have sighed over. Though Mr. 
Gladstone has held office for nearly 
four years, and though to many men 
that might be a sufficient reward, 
we do not think it is so to Mr. 
Gladstone. We should not be sur- 
prised to find that he is a disap- 
pointed man. He desired, if. we 
mistake not, something more than 
the mere possession of the Premier- 
ship, held as he holds it. We 
fancy that he aimed at doing 
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great things in a style of which 
ordinary men are we ape my that 
he was going to astonish us by his 
achievements; that, much as he 
desired office, he desired admiration 
more. Now, though he keeps office, 
he has not gained applause. We 
need not go over all his policy to 
show how inferior to expectation 
he has proved himself. And this 
failure to astonish us all by his abili- 
ties, and to extort our admiration, 
we can conceive to be a cruel wound 
to his vanity. It is hardly to be 
supposed that, adopt what platform 
he may, or whoever may be his 
next associates, he can ever stand 
again in so advantageous a position 
as he stood in four years since. And 
thus there is some colour for the 
idea that he may not be disposed 
to waste more of his life in doing 
the work of Government. It is 
also, we think, but giving proper 
credit to the sagacity of the people 
to doubt whether they would have 
Mr. Gladstone again at any price. 
If we should think of the Liberal 
party as not led by Mr. Gladstone, 
then we believe we should be going 
beyond what Mr. Morrison intended 
his prediction to cover. 

We do not see much force in the 
argument that the Liberal party, by 
whomsoever they may be led, will 
be able, by the offer of wildly demo- 
cratic measures, to recover power 
when they shall have gone into 
opposition. They have had carte 
blanche, and done whatever they. 
listed for four sessions. The Con- 
servative party was unable to 
thwart them at the first, and lat- 
terly has not cared to do so. If 
the Liberals must disappear from 
the Treasury benches, it is because 
they have not strength to hold 
together, and because the country 
is tired of them, and disappointed 
in them, not because their antagon- 
ists have prevailed against them and 
smitten them. Then why, if they 
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cannot hold their ground while they 
are in possession, should they be at 
once able to recover it after dis- 
placement? The old pretence that 
they, eager to benetit the people, 
have been prevented by Tory cor- 
ruption and Tory intolerance, will 
hardly serve them. They are free 
to introduce any popular measure 
that they can agree upon; how can 
they be made more able by being 
turned out of office? If they have 
to go, it will be because Govern- 
ment, upon Radical principles, hav- 
ing had free scope, will have been 
found unsatisfactory to the nation 
at large. Till now it has been al- 
ways possible to keep life in the 
fallacy that there were certain poli- 
tical nostrums which no Govern- 
ment had been virtuous enough to 
compound, yet which, if dispensed 
by benevolent hands, would bring 
about a golden age. The “ enor- 
mous lying” which secured the first 
Reform Bill has never ceased to 
flow on from that time to this, and 
never ceased to operate until a Radi- 
cal Ministry, perfectly unshackled, 
was intrusted with the destinies of 
the country. Then it was quickly 
seen how promises differ from per- 
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of Radical measures died out from 
the minds of the people, and it does 
not seem possible that for years it 
can again avail to conjure with them, 
The indifference of the people to 
politics has been remarked on much 
of late, but whatever partiality they 
show is not towards the Radical 
leaders. During the present year 
popular favour has turned more to- 
wards Mr. Disraeli than towards any 
other statesman. ll this is far from 
promising to the hopes of Radicalism. 
The Liberals may try the game which 
Mr. Morrison anticipates, but we 
suspect that, though they should be 
as frantic in their invocations as the 
priests of Baal, there will be none to 
answer. Mr. Miall’s attack upon 
the Church was a failure. Even 
Mr. Gladstone saw fit to discounte- 
nance it; * and he cannot flatter him- 
self that his backwardness in aiding 
Mr. Miall caused the least impati- 
ence in the country. The offen- 
sive Burials Bill, too, was got rid of 
with general satisfaction. And if 
further proof be wanted that the 
people is getting cloyed with the 
sweets of Radicalism, it may be found 
in the ‘Times’’ article, from which 
we have before quoted, on _ the 


formance. The belief in the efficacy Ballot Bill, and in the article of 





* What Mr. Gladstone’s demurrer amounted to, and what we may expect whenever 
it may suit his plans to attack the Established Church in England, may be inferred 
from a letter to one of his constituents, written at the end of last month by Mr. 
Baxter, who is so nearly related to the Cabinet as to be Secretary to the Treasury. 
The letter may be readin the ‘ Times’ of the 6th July, in a paragraph headed ‘‘Con- 
flicting Duties,” and the conflict in this case was between supporting Mr. Miall, as 
the writer’s own inclination would have led him to do, and going whet seemed 
for the moment expedient for the interest of his party and of himself. Mr. Baxter 
had been urged to support Mr. Miall even at the cost of losing office, but he was 4 
great deal too acute for any self-sacrifice of that sort, although, as he says, ‘‘as decided 
a Voluntary as ever I was.”” Two other extracts which we subjoin will show how 
worthy a follower of a conscientious leader Mr. Baxter is, and how sharply he looks 
out for number one:— 

‘Liberals are apt to exalt too many matters into being ‘ vital,’ and at a time when 
our opponents are carrying seat after seat, we must take care not to play into their 
hands by giving a place in the programme of the party to questions not yet quite 
ripe for legislative action.” oe . 

‘‘T have not the slightest intention of resigning my post in a Ministry which has 
done so much for the Liberal cause, because it is beyond their power, the people 
not being prepared for it, to establish perfect religious equality in England as well 
as in Ireland.” 

It is just as well to know what colours the Ministry will show when they dare. 
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July 4th, devoted to Mr. Miall, 
which ends as follows: “There is 
nothing that political criticism will 
not spoil, and even find weak points 
in. Nothing is to stand except 
that which stands by itself, and 
which Parliament cannot touch— 
successful money-making.” By’r 
lady, we believe that if the 
‘Times’ were not the ‘Times,’ 
it would be Conservative! But 
is successful money-making such 
a free trade as the ‘Times’ 
thinks? Parliament, it is true, 
does not meddle with it much un- 
less when it seeks its ends by the 
sale of intoxicating liquors: yet it 
has its troubles nevertheless. How 
long will the capitalist be able to 
extract from the pockets of con- 
sumers the increased wages which 
he is compelled to give to his work- 
men; and how will it be with 
capital when consumers shall fasten 
their pockets up? These are ques- 
tions to cause anxiety to money- 
makers. Property, they must re- 
member, is no longer a sacred thing 
in these islands. The people, thanks 
to Mr. Gladstone, have been famili- 
arized with confiscation. The anta- 
gonism to which we alluded at the 
beginning of the year* between the 
great Plutocracy and the great De- 
mocracy is not lessened; and the 
Plutocracy, though it is able so far 
to recoup itself for what it sur- 
renders, does nevertheless get the 
worst of every collision. It is a 
condition of things to make money- 
getters think, and to make them 
distrustful of Radical governments, 
Liberalism seemed for a long time 
especially favourable to their order, 
and, of course, it obtained their 
short-sighted support; but it has 
travelled now a long way ahead 
of them and of their interests, 
and seems likely to be ere long, if it 
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is not already, the object of their 
great terror. Will they do nothing 
to insure themselves? Will they 
allow Parliament to pass measures 
which it does not like under the 
impression that a mysterious power 
superior to the intelligence and the 
property of the country, is the only 
power which it has need to propi- 
tiate? If not, they must stir them- 
selves at once, and enlist boldly on 
the side of order. They, if any, 
may have reason to rejoice that the 
people is sick of pulling down. If 
they are wise, they will with all 
their might encourage a policy of 
tolerance and forbearance toward 
our institutions. They may rely on 
it that this is their only chance ‘of 
walking much longer in that in- 
dependence of Parliament, by which 
they have excited the admiration 
of the ‘ Times.’ 

We make change after change, in 
the hope no doubt of establishing 
national prosperity and happiness 
on a sure foundation. Every great 
change is to procure us some 
notable advantage, but fails to 
do so, and we seek the good 
which still eludes us from further 
change. Yet we do not appear to 
get any nearer to perfection, and 
what we do get nearer to may be 
read in the history of a neighbour- 
ing nation, more reckless in the 
practice of overturning than our- 
selves. It is to be doubted whether 
our people, intent on their own 
affairs, and now feeling but little 
alarm from the ambition of France, 
sufficiently reflects on what is pass- 
ing on the southern side of the Eng- 
lish Channel. Frenchmen are there 
humbly bringing pieces of silver— 
the great and the small alike con- 
tributing their property to amass 
the enormous fine by which alone 
they can procure the withdrawal of 





“Vide ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’ for February 1872; Art.—‘‘ The Reasonable Fears of 


the Country.” 
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a foreign army from their territory. 
They are unable to beat off the in- 
vader. They have lost the great 
military prestige which once con- 
soled them for the want of substan- 
tial benefits. France has been shorn 
of her provinces on the Rhine, and 
such tranquillity as she enjoys is 
‘d»pendent on the life of one intre- 
pid, vigorous, able old man, an octo- 
genarian. None can foresee what is 
in store for her after that most valu- 
able life shall cease. So distracted 
is she that she can decide on no 
lasting settlement of her govern- 
ment, can make no provision for the 
day of difficulty which cannot be 
far off. The prospect is bounded 
by a dark veil, and behind the veil 
lurk anarchy, Communism, national 
disintegration, and a crowd of shape- 
less spectres which, though Provi- 
dence may yet defend fair France 
from their horrors, are nevertheless 
known to be threatening the future. 
This is the result of eighty years of 
changes. France has seen in those 
eighty years two Empires, two mon- 
archies, and three republics: she 
has been torn by intestine convul- 
sions ; the blood of her children has 
been poured out like water in her 
wars ; her capital has been three 
times occupied by hostile armies ; 
and now, in her humiliation and 
misery, she is further from the goal 
which she has been seeking than 
she was in the last century. It is 
not simply that her people are 
unwilling to constitute a_ stable 
national power; they have de- 
stroyed the elements out of which 
power can be consolidated. Nothing 
is left which men by habit and 
consent will reverence ; there is no 
common bond, no rallying - point ; 
her wealth is being taken from 
her by her conqueror : how will she 
cohere ? While we shudder at her 
fate, we do not turn back from fol- 
lowing in her footsteps; we follow 
more guardedly than she rushed on, 
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it is true, but we follow neverthe. 
less. There are men among us ready 
to destroy what remains of our 
national ties, of our orders and our 
institutions, and to break us up into 
a chaos of selfish factions, as help- 
less, as unmanageable, and as suicidal 
as those in France. If we allow 
such men to injure us, it will be 
through ignorance, of course; but 
ignorance is not excusable when we 
can learn if we will from an example 
such as we have in France. 

Justice is not very prompt in pur- 
suing the persons denounced as hay- 
ing been guilty of intimidation at 
the last election for the county Gal- 
way. Nearly two months have gone 
by since Mr. Justice Keogh made 
his report, and yet the chief of the 
accused remain at large. They may 
use the opportunity to escape, since, 
in the opinion of the judge who 
denounced them, they are liable, if 
convicted, to the punishment of 
penal servitude. We are pro 
mised that Government will either 
itself submit a motion to the 
House of Commons,.or will give to 
private members the opportunity of 
submitting a motion, relative to the 
judgment of Mr. Justice Keogh, 
about the 25th July. We shall 
haye gone to press by that date; 
but we trust that the House, so 
anxious to suppress corrupt prac- 
tices in general, will express itself 
unequivocally as to the iniquities 
perpetrated in this instance. Min- 
isters have hitherto not spoken on 
the question, and they may intend 
to put the law honestly in force. 
The delay in proceeding is defended 
in some quarters by the argument 
that it allows time for excitement 
to subside; but it cannot surely be 
imagined that the case can be 
brought prominently before the 
public again without creating the 
greatest excitement, whether it 
come up a month sooner or & 
month later. The intrepid Keogh 
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is, we observe with pleasure, going 
circuit so far unharmed, and com- 
pelling the respect even of his 
enemies by his manly bearing. 
While, however, Ministers keep 
back discussion in the Commons 
till the very end of the session, the 
House of Lords has not delayed 
to express its opinion with regard to 
the conduct of one of its own mem- 
bers who has been rash enough to 
rush into the fray, notwithstanding 
that he holds the office of Lord 
Lieutenant of an Irish county, and 
is Lieutenant-Colonel of an Irish 
nilitia regiment. Lord Granard, 
the peer whose conduct was com- 
plained of, declined to enter upon a 
full explanation of it, because the 
whole of the evidence concerning 
the Galway election petition was not 
before Parliament ; whereupon he 
fell under the lash of the Marquis 
of Salisbury who asked, since the 
time had not come to explain, 


“How the time had come to use 
these expressions. (Hear, hear.) If 
he (Lord Granard) is so scrupulous 
that he will not break silence now be- 
fore legal proceedings have been com- 
pleted and legal investigations . have 
been finished, how was it that he did 
not restrain his cursive and cursing pen 
until he had an opportunity of know- 
ing whether the expressions which he 
used were justified by the facts ? ens 
The question is not what Mr. Justice 
Keogh said. There is no necessity for 
waiting for the evidence to be pro- 
duced. . . . The question is whether 
the lieutenant of an Irish county 
is or is not justified in publicly 
denouncing in vituperative terms the 
act of one of her Majesty’s judges ; and 
that question is in no way affected by 
what her Majesty's judge may have 
done. If he has done wrong, there are 
authorities who can deal with him: 
but it is not for a lieutenant, represent- 
ing her Majesty, to point him out to 


the violence, anger, and fanaticism of a 
hostile mob. : I do not deny, in- 
deed, that this proceeding is in some 
degree in keeping with the policy which 
the Government have announced with 
respect to Ireland. I believe that to 
appoint a lieutenant who hounds on 
the mob against her Majesty’s judges, 
and who publicly eulogises a rebellion 
against the British crown which is still 
in the memory of living men—I believe 
that that is ‘ gove ing Ireland accord- 
ing to Irish ideas.’ (A laugh.) In that 
respect her Majesty’s Government have 
been perfectly consistent; but it is 
useless to preach the maintenance of 
law in Ireland, it is useless to maintain 
the most stringent Coercion Act ever 
inflicted on that country, if they allow 
posers in high position to defy the 
aw, and point out its ministers to the 
vengeance of the people.” 


No one can say that this casti- 
gation was not merited by Lord 
Granard ; no one can say that he is 
fit to remain lieutenant of a county 
after committing himself by an act 
of such violent partisanship.* We 
do, however, hope that the noble 
Marquis overstated the case against 
her Majesty’s Government when 
he supposed them to be abettors of 
Lord Granard’s indiscretions. The 
Government has, it is true, been 
tardy ; we could expect nothing 
less from weak Ministers whose duty 
it is to do an act of justice which 
will earn for them the denunciations 
of a faction for whose support they 
have been sacrificing the loyal 
classes in Ireland and humiliating 
themselves; but they have not yet 
refused to do justice on Lord 
Granard or upon the other trans- 
gressors on whose behalf his lord- 
ship was so unbecomingly vehe- 
ment. We hope yet that in so 
clear a case the cabinet will see the 
imprudence (to say nothing of the 
guilt) of attempting to screen per- 





* Since this has been in type we have seen the announcement of Lord Granard 
having resigned the Lord-Licutenancy of Leitrim, and of his resignation having been 


accepted. 
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sons who have so flagrantly com- 
mitted themselves. It has an op- 
portunity of showing that it can, 
on so important an occasion, put the 
public interest before the vile interest 
of party. We will not assume before 
the event that even Mr. Gladstone’s 
Cabinet will altogether fail of its duty 
in this matter. 

We have before now had to re- 
mark on the inconsistencies exhibit- 
ed by the supporters of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s legislation, and on the prone- 
ness of both leaders and followers 
to put great and general principles 
aside altogether, and to act simply 
in the interests of party; and we 
cannot now refrain from remarking 
on the example of this frailty which 
came to light in the debate on the 
third reading of the Coal Mines Re- 
gulation Bill in the Commons. Mr. 
Auberon Herbert has, it appears, 
been brought to see the inexpedi- 
ency of Parliament interfering in 
the contracts made between em- 
ployers and employed, and has 
cautioned the House of Commons 
against embarking in legislation of 
this kind. He said :— 


“ Not only was the tendency of such 
legislation to discountenance habits of 
self-reliance, and to substitute in their 
stead an expectation of continual in- 
terference from that House, but if the 
House once entered upon such a course 
they would find it utterly impossible 
tostop. . . . The line now adopted 
would in the future lead to a reliance 
on State aid instead of on combination 
and individual energy. Matters of this 
kind, affecting labour and capital, ought 
to be settled between capital and labour, 
and not to be carried to an assembly 
where discussions were apt to be in- 
fluenced by politics and sentiment. 

. The great characteristic of our 
was the tendency to self-help 
He appealed to 
these ques- 


country 
in every direction. 
working men not to brin 
tions before the House; if they gained 
any advantage for the moment, it would 
be more than counterbalanced after- 


wards. He hoped also that the House 
would look ahead before entering on a 
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course of which they did not see the 
end. Let them give protection to those 
who could not protect themselves—et 
them protect children and animalk— 
(hear, and a laugh)—but treat the men 
of this country, and also women, 4 
grown-up and intelligent beings, whose 
energies would only be depressed and 
limited by State interference. (Hear, 
hear.)”’ 


We can hardly conceive any men. 
ber to have listened to these obser. 
vations without having his mind 
carried back to the Irish Land Act; 
yet nobody except Mr. Mundella 
appears to have perceived how they 
applied to it. Whether Mr. Herbert 
was right or wrong in the maxims 
which he put forward, it is clear 
that they apply with much greater 
force to the Irish Act than to the 
Mines Bill. If it be proposed in 
the latter that the law shall inter- 
fere with contracts, it is only for 
the purpose of assuring to every 
person concerned what he believes 
to be, and what every one else 
allows to be, his covenanted rights. 
What the Irish Act did was so far 
to destroy the balance of a covenant 
that the landowner shall always 
have the worst of it, whatever its 
terms may be. And yet the Irish 
tenants are not children nor (in Mr. 
Herbert’s sense) animals. They are 
some of the shrewdest, quickest- 
witted people in the world; and 
because they are well able to take 
care of themselves, and to make 4 
good bargain, the law steps in to 
make it a better bargain for them 
still. Now, if there be many Radical 
members who agree with Mr. Her- 
bert’s principles as above set forth, 
we should like to know how, cor 
sistently with those principles, they 
can refrain from endeavours to re 
peal the iniquitous Irish Land Act 
To vote for that, and then to com- 
plain of the clauses referring 
wages, is verily to have swallowed 
the camel first and then to strain at 
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a gnat. It is much to be feared 
that the principles of legislation 
enounced by Mr. Gladstone’s follow- 
ers are seen to have force only 
when they operate favourably for 
their own side in politics; and that 
they are made to ship and unship, 
as the sailors say, at pleasure, like 
Mr. Gladstone’s own convictions. 

On the same evening on which 
Mr. Herbert distinguished himself 
as above, the dignity of debate was 
greatly promoted by Mr. Delahunty, 
who, after hearing some remarks of 
Mr. Lowe concerning joint-stock 
banks, said that, “‘ after the miserable 
speech of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, he was determined to bring 
forward this subject again next ses- 
sion, when he would smash him up. 
(Laughter).” Eloquence such as 
this indicates the level to which 
the House of Commons is descend- 
ing. Englishmen will do well for 
the future to look at home before 
they make merry over the barbar- 
isms which sometimes disgrace for- 
eign and colonial assemblies. We 
have not the least objection to Mr. 
Delahunty ‘‘ smashing up” Mr. Lowe 
if he is able, but we do very much 
object to bluster being imported 
into the House—more especially 
when it is expressed in the language 
of the prize-ring. 

Mr. Bright has been indulging in 
a little eloquence quite in his old 
style. During his temporary ab- 
sence from Parliament, he would 
seem to have been “nursing his 
wrath to keep it warm;” and now 
that the fire has kindled, and at the 
last he has spoken with his tongue, 
the pent-up steam is quite scalding. 
No doubt Mr. Bright’s sentiments 
are what he, with unconscious irony, 
would call eminently liberal, while 
to all who are not his bigoted ad- 
mirers they must seem to breathe 
the very spirit of intolerance, To 
differ in opinion from Mr. Bright in 
politics is a great deal more than a 
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misfortune: it is a crime—nothing 
less. There is the light of Mr. 
Bright’s teaching to see by, and 
those who continue blind do so by 
their own election, and are depraved 
and hopelessly corrupt. There is 
no chance for a free-thinker in Mr. 
Bright’s liberal code. Once there 
was_a doctrine more in vogue than 
it is now, which taught that man is 
responsible for his religious belief. 
We remember the indignation and 
scorn with which this doctrine was 
treated by professing Liberals. The 
idea that there could be uniformity 
of opinion on even the most sacred 
subjects throughout a race of beings 
whereof the individuals are so dif- 
ferently constituted, was ridiculed as 
the most absurd and arbitrary ever 
invented by priestcraft. The mis- 
sion of Liberalism was, among other 
things, to emancipate the world 
from this debasing superstition. 
But here we have liberalism, as ex- 
pounded by its high priest, insisting 
upon absolute conformity, passive 
obedience, and a surrender of the 
judgment to liberal apostolic guid- 
ance. There was in old times a 
man of whom probably Mr. Bright 
never heard, although they are 
kindred spirits. That man had 
a bed which he insisted upon 
everybody fitting, and to which 
he had a method of fitting every 
one whom he_ thought proper 
to lay on it. Mr, Bright’s liberal 
doctrines are like that bed—they 
must be the standard of stature for 
every one, great and small. It is 
permitted us sometimes to speculate 
on what might have happened if 
nature or fortune had a little altered 
some one’s condition, Mr. Anthony 
Weller, senior, it may be remem- 
bered, admiring his son Samuel’s 
‘wast power o’ suction,” as exhibit- 
ed in the absorption of a pot of ale, 
imagined that he would have made 
a remarkable oyster if he had 
been born in that station of life. 
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Using the same privilege of giving 
the rein to fancy, we apprehend 
that it is lucky for a good many of 
our kind that Mr. Bright was not 
born in the purple, but in a station 
of life where intolerance can find 
expression by the tongue only. 
Howbeit, tolerant or intolerant, Mr. 
Bright is a sturdy Englishman who 
has “the courage of his opinions,” 
and will stand to them through weal 
or woe, through evil report or good 
report, in the time of their tribula- 
tion and in the time of their wealth; 
and he would refuse to yield an 
atom of his tenets, we verily believe, 
if he were at the stake or on the 
scaffold, and a word of concession 
would save him. How advantage- 
ously does he contrast with the 
time-serving turncoat, who, after Mr. 
Bright had sown the seed, and the 
harvest was ready for the sickle, 
came over to him to take the fruit! 
How brisk is legislation in the 
month of July! The season is as 
potent as the quack doctor in a pan- 
tomime, and under its influence bills 
which for months had seemed to be 
in the last stage of decreptitude— 
battered, paralysed, denounced, for- 
saken—spring suddenly into life 
again, receive an afflatus of aston- 
ishing vigour, and go off the boards 
with a hop, skip, and jump. Whe- 
ther this rapid work is good work, 
whether it may not be to a great 
extent “scamped,” is a separate 
question ; we only say that the pace 
at which it moves is, after the falter- 
ing and hardly appreciable advances 
of the spring, quite like the work of 
magic. Obstructions and difficulties 
vanish in some inconceivable way ; 
honourable members between whom 
had passed the wager of battle over 
some minor bill are suddenly seen 
shoulder to shoulder, harmoniously 
and kindly assisting the bone of 
contention into law; the lions that 
were in the path are, on a sudden, 
down in their lairs keeping dark 
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and leaving the way clear; and 
there is a sort of after-dinner fra. 
ternisation, and a somewhat indis. 
creet zeal in launching statutes into 
being. As in ‘Quentin Durward’ 
when the sham herald, after hay. 
ing been tested by Toison d'Or, is 
detected and scourged, Lewis and 
Charles forget their animosities of 
years in delight at the impostor’s 
terror and writhings, Lewis laying 
his hand on Charles’s shoulder and 
Charles catching hold of Lewis's 
cloak; so when July is seen taking 
to its heels and rushing away, rival 
patriots put aside their feuds, to be 
pursued again that day six months, 
and make awkward attempts at bro- 
therly love. Hybrid bills, com- 
pounded of wholly incongruous 
parts, and half-measures, are the 
fruit of these compromises. No 
matter: the great thing is to get 
them off fast enough. 

Among the hurried products of 
the present session we find a Public 
Health Bill, which everybody says 
is not the Bill we want, but which 
almost everybody is anxious to pass. 
Perhaps, as the Government is not 
prepared with a comprehensive 
measure, there is wisdom in doing 
what is practicable as a beginning to 
assure the public that Parliament is 
in earnest about sanitary work. It 
is a most difficult subject, and one 
which, directly or indirectly, affects 
so many interests, that it will take 
some time to frame a law that will 
work well. For the present, we are 

lad to see the attempt to legislate. 
Sir Massey Lopes opportunely with- 
drew the amendment which he had 
been contemplating, and so smoothed 
the way. We cannot think him 
wrong in desiring that the local 
boards should be relieved of a por- 
tion of the expenses attending sant- 
tary regulations; neither can we see 
that he laid himself open to Mr. 
Vernon Harcourt’s sarcasm, who 
attempted to condense Sir M. Lopes's 
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speech into a sentence,—‘‘ You may 
govern us as much as you like if you 
will only pay for it.” A considera- 
tion of the speech of the 16th July, 
in connection with the elaborate ex- 

ition of the Local Rates question 
which the honourable baronet made 
in the spring with so much success, 
will show that Mr. Harcourt by 
no means fairly interpreted him. 
The argument is, that although nu- 
merous and immense charges con- 
tinue to be made against the local 
rates all over the kingdom, yet 
the local boards are not allowed 
that discretionary power over the 
funds produced by the rates which 
alone would be any compensation 
for having to raise the money. A 
Government inspector is continu- 
ally “nagging” and meddling, and, 
to show that he holds no sinecure, 
recommending changes which the 
boards are unable to refuse; so that 
virtually it is the Central Govern- 
ment and not the local board that 
controls nearly all local business, 
Of course it just suits the Central 
Government to really exercise all the 
control, while a local board has to 
find the money: a Government can 
be very officious and very liberal on 
such terms. “ But,” says Sir Massey 
Lopes, “if you take the direction out 
of our hands you ought to find the 
money. We didn’t ask you to do 
our work for us, but you thought 
proper to do it, so you ought to find 
the means of carrying out your ‘own 
plans.” This is very different from 
what Mr. Harcourt conceives to have 
been said. It is not an offer (so to 
speak) to sell the control to the 
Government, but it is an assertion 
that Government has already seized 
on the control, and therefore ought 
to find at least a share of the charges. 
We may confidently hope now that 
4 Public Health Bill will make its 
appearance on the Statute-book. 
The heading is one that will not dis- 
appear from thence for many a day. 
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As the end of the month ap- 
proaches, we find, not without dis- 
appointment, that Mr. Cardwell’s 
Loan Bill is not so safe as it appeared 
a fortnight since. We many times 
drew attention to the impropriety 
of throwing aside this important 
Bill till the end of the session, while 
the vigorous Parliamentary period 
was occupied with such measures 
as the Ballot and the Intoxicating 
Liquors Bills. Perhaps Mr. Card- 
well, although not for the same 
reasons, may now also think that it 
would have been better to take the 
House of Commons at the heat. 
His ground is not so strong that he 
can neglect times and seasons when 
the House is not disposed to be 
over-critical. His measure professes 
to mean, and we believe does mean, 
efficiency, but it does not mean econ- 
omy; and Mr. Cardwell undertook 
to gratify the country with the two 
together. He must not complain 
if, after giving them so much ‘time, 
some of his Radical friends have 
found out that they are getting 
from him only half of his bond. 
Mr. Cardwell has shown, or it has 
been shown on his behalf, that a 
great deal of the money to be bor- 
rowed will only pass from the Im- 
perial Treasury to the county trea- 
suries; also that in a year or two, 
when the full number of barracks 
shall be built, the country will be 
relieved of some £70,000 per an- 
num which is now paid as billet- 
money. This is true, and is all in 
favour of the loan, which we wish 
to see granted. Nevertheless, we 
do not think that Mr. Cardwell 
spoke ingenuously (and we cannot 
forgive him for it) in taking credit 
for the whole saving on the Army 
Estimates, when he knew that the 
interest of the loan would have to 
be set against the saving. It was 
a paltry device, and it may bring its 
own punishment. 

We rejoice to see that the House 
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of Lords has amended the Educa- 
tion Bill for Scotland in the man- 
ner and for the purpose which the 
other House sanctioned when it 
passed Mr. Gordon’s resolution in 
opposition to the Government. 
Ministers found means to prevent 
the resolution from being carried 
into effect by the Commons, but the 
Lords have now supplied the defect ; 
and, as their Lordships have done 
only what the Lower House affirmed 
that it was right to do, the amend- 
ments will scarcely be objected to. 
It is hoped now that the Bill as 
passed will be so far acceptable to 
the people of Scotland that it will 
make due provision for religious 
teaching, contrary to the godless in- 
tention of the Government. The 
Duke of Argyll, who has been toler- 
ably discreet since Lord Cairns ad- 
monished him when he ranted about 
the Collier job, got a little flighty 
again in July, said the amendment 
was insincere, and spoke of the re- 
cognition in the preamble of the 


principle that religious teaching is 
desirable as simply a red rag held 
out to a bull: so Lord Cairns ad- 
monished his grace again, saying 
that 


“He was sorry to hear the noble 
Duke compare the recognition of reli- 
gious teaching to the holding out of a 
red rag to a bull, (Hear.) If there 
was any insincerity—which he denied 
—in the amendment proposed to the 
preamble, there was insincerity in 
every word of the noble Duke’s speech 
on the second reading, because the bur- 
den of that speech was, that means were 
afforded by the Bill for continuing re- 
Igious instruction in Scotland.” 


The noble Duke’s comparison of 
a red rag held to a bull, though very 
unbecoming when used in reference 
to the teaching of the Scriptures, 
might nevertheless have illustrated 
another subject of which he is cog- 
nisant and which is one of the curi- 
osities of Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry. 
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Mr. Gladstone’s irascible bull is Mr 
Ayrton. Any representation or re. 
monstrance from any body on whom 
the First Commissioner of Works 
can vent his ferocity is a red rag, and 
certain to put the animal on the 
rampage. Dr. Hooker, the last vic. 
tim, so far as we know, that has been 
rushed at, has fortunately got s9 
high a reputation that the public 
will not see him gored and tramp. 
led on without interfering. Justice 
has been demanded of Mr. Glad. 
stone, but of course not obtained 
from that wrong-headed gentleman; 
so Parliament is about to deal with 
the bull and his leader, both of 
whom, it is hoped, will be baited as 
they deserve. We much regret that 
we must go to press before the sport 
comes off, for we should have been 
glad to notice some of the passages 
in the entertainment. 

The weeding of the order-book 
having been announced, prorogation 
may be looked upon as at hand 
We find nothing to regret in the 
abandoned bills, and only wish that 
the Ballot Bill, which has been 
followed by the contemptuous dis- 
like, open or concealed, of nearly 
every honest man in the country, 
had shared their fate. Completion 
of the Supply votes, the formal pas- 
sage of the remaining measures, and 
the one or two discussions on the 
conduct of Government which are 
promised, will quite fill the time 
to the end of the first week mn 
August, when honourable members 
may hope to obtain the relaxation 
which they have earned by pretty 
close attendance, if not by putting 
out very useful work. The period 
during which they have sat has 
been an anxious one; and tho 
the Government did its utmost t 
embroil-us, we may breathe agai 
now, and congratulate ourselves that 
we have evaded the ruinous penal 
ties to which Mr. Gladstone’s pre 
cious treaty made us liable. 
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We ventured to predict in Febru- 
ary* last that the session of 1872 
would be anything but a peaceful 
one for Ministers, notwithstanding 
the hopes of tranquillity to which 
they had given utterance before it 
began. It has proved a very stormy, 
and to them a very damaging, ses- 
sion ; and,but that they have benefited 
by their own blunders, they would 
not have retained office to the end 
of it. There were grave complaints 
against them, recognised by their 
supporters as well as their opponents, 
any one of which complaints might 
have led to their dismissal, had not 
Parliament withheld its blow, be- 
cause it was impossible to let them 
quit office until the entanglement 
with America in which they stood 
meshed should, by unravelling or 
cutting or rending, be brought to an 
end. Through this entanglement 
they tided over the Collier and 
Ewelme jobs ; they were not driven 
from office after the beatings which 
they from time to time received ; 
and they were enabled to shirk 
the expression of the opinion of 
Parliament on the loss of the Me- 
gera. From immediate punish- 
ment for the bungling about the 
American Treaty they have been 
rescued by the Arbitrators at Gen- 
eva; but we trust that the discus- 
sion of all the circumstances of that 
treaty is only postponed until next 
session, when probably the Arbitra- 
tors’ award will be known. Not- 
withstanding that their Army Esti- 
mates have mounted to a very heavy 
sum, they have induced Parliament 
to pass them under the promise that 
the expense now incurred will lead 
to ultimate saving, and that we are 
to be free henceforth from panics. 
As Parliament has thought fit to 
accept these promises, we must now 
only wait the result, rejoiced at any 


rate that something has been done 
to improve the service. Mr. Glad- 
stone was too much frightened about 
the treaty to repeat after Easter the 
unseemly exhibitions of temper with 
which he favoured the House of 
Commons earlier in the year; and 
probably it was for the same reason 
that his flow of speech in the latter 
half of the session was so much less 
copious than in the former; he was 
quite morose, in fact, and really 
seemed to be aware that no one 
could possibly admire him in the 
circumstances in which he stood. 
We doubt whether it is a subject 
for congratulation to the Cabinet 
any more than it is to the country, 
that the session will come to an end 
without a change of Government. 
The opinion seems general that a 
change must come ere long; and we 
do not expect that, when the leisure 
of the autumn shall allow the events 
of the year to be examined, Ministers 
will find themselves at all pleasantly 
spoken of. The Conservatives do 
not regret that they have still to 
“work and wait.” They have made 
no great assault on the Ministry ; 
neither have they used the oppor- 
tunities which have offered for em- 
barrassing or obstructing the work 
of Government. Whatever embar- 
rassments or obstructions have oc- 
curred—and they have been many 
—have been Ministers’ own achieve- 
ment, or are due to sections of the 
so-called Liberal party. A period 
of great commercial prosperity and 
an abundant revenue have had their 
usual effect in keeping down political 
excitement, and in mitigating to 
Ministers the consequences of their 
own blunders. And yet, prosperity 
notwithstanding, there is an uneasy 
feeling abroad of which we are all con- 
scious—an uneasiness which would 
swell to alarm and commotion if any 


* Se *Blackwood’s Magazine’ for February 1872.—art., ‘‘The Reasonable Fears 
of the C »untry.”” 
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untoward accident should create 
damage or danger. There is a 
misgiving lest we may have gone 
too far in politics; that we have 
provided our ship for fair weather 
only; that we have been careless 
of, or thrown overboard, warnings 
and safeguards; and that our 
chance of repose is in avoiding 
squalls and billows, for we can no 
longer weather a gale. In such cir- 
cumstances, it is clearly the duty of 
all to aid in arresting the progress 
of revolution; and especially it is 
the duty of educated and reflecting 
men who can influence others to 
point out the dangers which lie in 
our path, and to show us how, if 
we cannot avoid, we can overcome 
them. But what we see is the 
men who wield the power of the 
State the foremost in the race for 
demolition. Not urged forward, or 


pressed upon from behind, they 
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devise excisions and underminings, 
which they speciously recommend 
to the people who have, so far, 
allowed themselves to be ensnared, 
notwithstanding that they have an 
instinctive perception of the danger, 
Will their fears, and a surfeit of 
sensational legislation, operate at 
last, so as to produce caution and 
a pause in the downward course? 
We think there is reason to hope 
that they will; and that, the irreso- 
lute stage having been passed—the 
stage of disapproval without action 
—the country will now stir itself to 
shake off the evil influence; and 
that those of us who may live to 
the beginning of 1873 may then 
see the people active in securing 
what yet remains of our once prized 
patrimony, and unequivocally con- 
demning the guides who beckon us 
to confusion and ruin. 








